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DEDICATION 



Time hallows one’s memories of things that have passed, of people 
that have come and gone, of cities that have reflected their beauti¬ 
ful or ugly structures in the eternal mirror of the traveller’s eye. 
And in remembering all those beautiful, wonderful, strange tilings 
that I have seen, I am tempted to dedicate this tale to all of them. 

But when we recall the past, remember that it includes perhaps 
two or three decades of our lives-two or three drops in the eternal 
ocean of time - can one then dedicate one’s memory to all these 
things? All things change. Cities are built and destroyed by con¬ 
querors. Men famous yesterday are but dust to-day. A song or 
music that stirred the heart in clays gone by, to-day brings but sor¬ 
row. With time everything merges and all familiar signs pass. 
Only humanity does not give up, like an eternal river it flows on. 

Samarkand, city of fate. To you, imperishable city, I dedicate 
this tale. To you that were one of the sixteen lands Ahura Mazda - 
God omnipotent of holy Zarathustra - originally created. You 
were the land wherein the first mortal sin was committed. In your 
valley also, Cain slew his brother Abel because the Lord did not 
accept his offerings. Then time moved on, and you saw the great¬ 
est conqueror of the world - Alexander - murder his best friend 
and foster-brother, Cleitus. And here, too, for the first time he felt 
tender feelings in his heart when he beheld the divine beauty of 
Roxana, the daughter of his mortal enemy, the Prince of Samar¬ 
kand, Oxyartes. 

Implacable time continued its course, and your palace and dirone, 
upon which Alexander dispensed justice, was razed to dust. But 
you, Samarkand, did not disappear. Your destiny was fixed before¬ 
hand. You were guarded by the highest mountain masses of the 
earth and encircled by the endless deserts of Central Asia. On your 
fertile regions other civilisations settled and fed on your rich 
watered soil. And round you roamed other nomads, bred only to 
plundering and battle. They gazed with envious eyes at the fat 
crops that your plains bore, and their envy knew no bounds. 
Another conqueror came to you - Ghenghis Khan - and because 
your Prince promised him friendship and then betrayed him, he 
hurled his golden hordes against you and razed you again to the 
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ground. Still you did not perish. Timur-the-Lame fell in love with 
you and made you mistress of Asia. He who was but half human 
and half divine; lie who was the son of a mother made pregnant 
by a ray of sun, had to have a paradise worthy of his descent. 
Tamerlane, the favourite of heaven, took you to his heart and 
adorned you with the best that his age could yield. Sacred mos¬ 
ques, built of the most precious stones, madrases - seals of learn¬ 
ing - he filled with ancient manuscripts; palaces and gardens, 
spraying waters and orchards; all things delightful he brought to¬ 
gether, and under his able guidance he made you the most beauti¬ 
ful and charming city. 

One day when your master was engaged in conquering the un¬ 
conquerable India, his beautiful and favourite wife, Bibi Khanum, 
built a temple to honour him on his return. This wonder of 
the world was to be the best of you, Samarkand. But the man who 
built Bibi Khanum’s palace fell in love with her and refused to 
finish the edifice unless she favoured him with her love. Bibi 
Khanum offered him only her cheek, and the kiss lie impressed 
there was so impassioned and burning that it left an indelible scar 
upon her delicate skin. When Timur-the-Divinc learnt of this 
dishonour, he slew Bibi Khanum and her lover and made an 
imperial mosque their grave. Devoured with remorse, he wept for 
three days and three nights and then ordered that his own grave - 
Goor-Ameer - be built during his lifetime, and that it should he 
greater and more magnificent than Bibi Khanum’s. 

Centuries passed and time and conquerors’ eyes seemed to have 
forgotten you. You, Samarkand, fell in abeyance until part of your 
eternal beauty was destroyed by the cannons of the conquering 
Muscovite General who came to subdue you under the yoke of the 
Tsars. They took away even the glamour from you and made you 
an insignificant provincial town. You refused to submit to such a 
fate, and the Gods heard your prayer. Yet another conqueror, per¬ 
haps the greatest, the man who raised the Red Star over the domes 
of the Kremlin, noticed you. He took you to his bosom and started 
to renew your youth. Power and glamour once again were yours. 
And once again you, the capital of many conquerors, were rein¬ 
stated the capital and mistress of your land. And this time your 
past memories are not destroyed. Alongside your monuments of 
past grandeur and beauty, the new masters are building their 
monuments of civilisation. This time you are going to stay as you 
are, the most beautiful, glamorous and endearing city - the mis- 
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tress throughout the ages, from the creation of the earth down to 
our present time, mistress and wonder of the Asian lands. 

To you, then, Samarkand, or Maracanda of Alexander the 
Great, or even Sughdha - the original land of die omnipotent 
Lord of Ahura Mazda - I bow in reverence and dedicate this 
humble talc. 


SAMARKAND 

Across the compass oj this travailing earth, 

Samarkand amid the rage of war 
Doth show immortal heritage to man, 

Blazing abroad her mystic trial of lightl 

Let him who runs, now read this secret sign, 

And raise himself to grasp his destiny l 

The midnight hour has struc\. Man, face the dawn 
And steer thy path bacf to Elysian fields, 

From whence thou stumbled to the deepest hell, 

To hide thy godhood as a sparifling gem 
Within the bowels of a wandered world, 

Strayed away from cosmic rhythmic poise - 
Far lost amid the wailing woes of time! 

Man - SingI For Justice holds the baton high, 

And love’s immortal sense doth beat 
New life and wisdom in thy bleeding heart, 

Giving it illumined light to see 
'Thy place within the orchestra of God! 

This drama of the soul is four-times told, 

Enacted on the stage of Samarkand. 

The glorious triumph of the birth of love, 

Watched by all the hosts of heaven and hell. 

Here - was the Garden of all Innocence, 

To which the serpent’s tongue brought poisoned plague, 
Here - came the flood to cleanse a world of sin, 

Till Samarkand built up her Arl( of God 
To save a remnant people who were true. 
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Then - down the years, as Culture’s velvet gown 
Showed nailed breasts of shame for golden coin, 

And righteousness did lief the very dust 
To bring men bac\ to simple life again. 

Yet still, and yet - voluptuous greed and fear 
Breaf out in war across the whole wide world. 

Then Samarkand rises, starf and grim 
Determined now to fling a vibrant note - 
A call, to sha\e the very earth itself. 

A challenge to the groaning souls of men 
To leave their lust and live as sons of god, 

Clothed in robes of paradise regained, 

And crowned with victory o'er Death and painl 

O Samarkand, thy prophets cry Redeem! 

True courage reigns within the heart of man; 

This astral fire of love incarnates God, 

Nurtures His form; a sacred burning flame 
Visions a paradise to come again 
In Samarkand, because her people live 
God’s secret way and count their all to give 
In sacrifice. Thus Truth climbs to the stars / 

GEORGE BORODIN 
Spring, 1945 
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BOOK ONE 
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CHAPTER ONE THE TWO LEGENDS 

Samarkand is undisputed mistress of Central Asia in her own 
rights. Nobody made her capital, and through the history of Cen¬ 
tral Asia we see that Samarkand is one of the cradles of mankind. 
He who seeks to evolve the history of this eternal city from the 
mass of nebulous tradition and legend, runs into difficulties and 
comes in contact with the traces of widely different nationalities 
and diverse religions. Only after consulting the annals of the an¬ 
cient Iranians, the legend of the fire-worshippers - the followers of 
Spitama, the most beneficent Zarathustra who taught the religion 
of the Magi - the mythology of Greeks and Scythians, the Chinese 
and Turks, can one get a glimpse of the true origin of this ever¬ 
lasting city. I am not an historian, and I am not going to follow the 
didactic style of the scholar. I will speak of this city in which my 
youth was spent just as my mood moves me. I propose to speak of 
the principal events enacted in that portion of Central Asia which 
is vaguely known as Turkestan. Wherever possible, we will sub¬ 
merge ourselves into the time and language of the epoch of which 
we speak. I shall remember the images and silhouettes of all con¬ 
querors, and the beautiful palaces, and my love and tenderness I 
will scatter delicately over the pages of this tale of a city whose 
very name is the saga of the centuries. 

Samarkand is in the centre of a fertile region, bounded on the 
north and east by Sir Darya, the biblical river known as Jaxartes, 
and the greatest mountain known as Hindu Kush. On the west its 
inhospitable shores are washed by the classic waves of the Caspian, 
while the south is girded by the Oxus - the Amu Darya, the eter¬ 
nal river that the Bible refers to as surrounding the earth. The path 
that will bring us into die valley runs along the highest known 
plateau, the roof of the world, the Pamirs. 

All roads lead to Samarkand, the eternal city, the heart of 
Asia. How much more appropriate is this when applied to this 
city that was flourishing and beautiful two thousand years before 
Rome was founded. Samarkand is called the Golden City, and the 
road that connects it with the bazaars of Persia is called golden, 
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CRADLE OF SPLENDOUR 

too. It might be that this is eastern courtesy or politeness, or be¬ 
cause it traverses the sun-struck yellow sands of the surrounding 
desert. Nevertheless, along this road from times immemorial more 
gold, silk and honey have passed than over any other existing 
road. O the if roads are called the Great and the Small and the 
Winding Way, according to the distance and the mountains that 
they skirt or traverse. The winding way from Afghanistan over 
the roof of the world into the Valley of Samarkand - the Sogh- 
diana of the ancients - is known also as the Alcxander-the-Gieat 
Road. It was through this winding path that rises over 6,000 feet 
above sea level, and is permanently bound by glaciers and snow, 
that Alexander forced his army through to Soghdiana and entered 
the city. 

New civilisations have brought new roads, each aloof and mys¬ 
terious to the outer world. During the last twenty years of Soviet 
rule there, even an air route has been developed connecting Kabul 
in Afghanistan and Moscow of the Soviet to the new capital of 
Russian Turkestan. The northern route is to-day spanned by iron 
roads over which the express train brings new culture and new 
civilisation from the red walls of the Kremlin. Along this loutc all 
conquests have followed suit. GJienghiz Khan, Tamerlane, the 
Uzbek nomads have all crossed the northern steppes in turn, des¬ 
cending on the limitless richness of Soghdiana’s valley, drawn to 
it across a thousand miles of desert sun. 

The perpetual fertility and inexhaustible treasures have always 
baffled conquerors and scientists. But there is very good reason 
that Samarkand gleams like a magic jewel, enticing and conquer¬ 
ing the hearts of kings and mere mortals. By its natural irrigation 
and fertile soil was the destiny of Samarkand ordained. This para¬ 
dise on earth is at the foot of the highest mountain ranges, and 
surrounded and jealously guarded by the greatest desert of Asia. 
The rivers of biblical fame - Jaxartcs and Oxus - are saturated 
with innumerable natural chemicals washed from the bed of the 
mountains. Depositing their rich contents upon the sweet earth of 
Soghdiana, they feed the soil perpetually with the so much needed 
nourishment. No wonder that Soghdiana has always been called 
the brightest jewel in the crown of its conquerors. Always since the 
dawn of history, tired and hungry nomads, roaming aimlessly 
with their hungry cattle, gazed with envious eyes at these fertile 
regions. Many of them ventured across the mountains and rivers, 
overwhelming the already existing inhabitants, only in turn Lo be 
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THE TWO LEGENDS 

overwhelmed and become civilised settlers. Like a fair and capri¬ 
cious mistress, Samarkand submitted passively to the violence'of 
the new conquerors, and then subdued them irretrievably to her 
own way of living. 

As 1 a contrast to Samarkand’s permanent richness of soil and 
fertility, the external silhouettes that the city casts are as moody 
and changeable as the four winds of the earth. Imagine the city in 
Autumn, when the dead golden leaves are falling victim to the 
mountain winds. When the rain comes and the greyness like 
shabby old age descends upon her, Samarkand looks like an age¬ 
ing woman, peacefully slumbering under the weight of her three 
and twenty centuries. 

Then frosty, cold November dawns, and the rains have sapphired 
the sky and turned desert mountains and valleys into beautiful 
snowy peaks and glaciers. Samarkand acquires a new beauty - a 
Nordic aura descends upon her and the city looks like a healthy 
virginal maiden, prepared to challenge the mighty winds of the 
inhospitable steppes. 

The Spring is swift to follow and Samarkand re-appears in her 
true golden beauty. She is like an intoxicating wine that turns your 
head and makes you fall in love with her. This blue-gold weather 
permeates every fibre of one’s being, and forgetting age, one neces¬ 
sarily reverts to eternal youth. Not only humans but even animals 
feel the intoxication of the city’s splendour. Tired, dust-covered, 
melancholy camels become suddenly vivacious, tossing their hind 
legs into the air; they forget that perhaps they have travelled hun¬ 
dreds of miles across desert land and their innate tiredness melts 
like snow. Mongolian horses lift their heads in pride, race madly 
down the valley like their brethren of the nomad’s time, scenting 
the aroma of the Soghdiana air. 

With' the close of May, the fruitful summer enters into its own 
rights. Human and beast alike summon their strength, gathering 
the bountiful harvest and fruits of the rich soil Samarkand has 
produced. And the city, like a contented sovereign ever watching 
and ever protecting her subjects, towers over golden fields and 
scarlet vineyards, receiving them all in her maternal bosom. 

There are many legends and heroic epics picturing the origin of 
the Valley of Soghdiana - a name derived from Sohgd, the river 
known to the ancient Greeks as the Polytimetus and to modern 
civilisation as the Zarafshan, the old source of its wealth. 

One of the most beautiful is the legend of the oldest religion in 
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the world - the fire-worshippers - religion that was expounded by 
Spitama Zarathustra about two thousand years before the birth of 
Christ. The man himself was born in one of the valleys of the Cau¬ 
casus and his religion is known also as the religion of the Magi. 
Two milleniums before the birth of Christ, Zarathustra roamed 
the then known world and preached that the universe is twofold : 
the work of two hostile beings, Ahura Mazda, the good Lord 
Omnipotent, and the Angra Mainyu, the evil satan of iniquity. All 
that is good in the world comes from the Ahura Mazda, all that is 
bad from the Angra Mainyu. The history of the world is the his¬ 
tory of their conflict. And how Angra Mainyu invaded the world 
of Ahura Mazda and marred it; and how Ahura Mazda prevailed 
and eventually expelled him. Man is active in this conflict, and his 
duty in it is laid before him in the law revealed by Ahura Mazda 
to Zarathustra. When the appointed time is come, a son of the 
good law-giver will be born. He will appear among the people 
and will go to Hell to destroy Angra Mainyu. All living men will 
follow him and all dead men will rise, and everlasting happiness 
will reign over the world. 

How beautiful and how simple this all sounds. 

One of the most beautiful passages is the creation of the world 
according to this oldest of religions. Ahura Mazda in his wisdom 
created sixteen lands, and his counterpart, Angra Mainyu, counter- 
created sixteen plagues to oppose and destroy the good lands. 
Many attempts have been made to identify these sixteen lands and 
draw historical conclusions about the existing world of two thou¬ 
sand years before Christ. It is not easy to decide which of these 
lands have really existed and which belong to mythical lore. 

With certainty we can say, according to the sacred Zend-Avesta, 
that nine lands have definitely existed and arc supposed to have 
been created by Ahura Mazda. 

'Ahura Mazda spake unto Spitama Zarathustra, saying : I have 
made every land dear to its dwellers, even though it had no charms 
whatever in it; had I not made every land dear to its dwellers, 
even though it had no charms whatever in it, then the whole living 
world would have invaded the Airyana Vaego - the heavenly 
paradise. 

‘The first of the good lands and countries which I, Ahura Maz¬ 
da, created, was the Airyana Vaego, by the good river Daitya. 

‘Thereupon came Angra Mainyu, who is all death, and he 
counter-created by his witchcraft the serpent in the river and win- 
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THE TWO LEGENDS 
ter, a work of the Daevas. 

‘There are ten winter months there, two summer months; and 
those are cold for the waters, cold for the earth, cold for the trees. 
Winter falls there with the worst of its plagues’. 

This is the first land that Ahura Mazda created. It is the first 
because Spitama Zarathustra was born there. Historically, it is a 
part of the high Caucasian mountains where cold and snow pre¬ 
vail most of the year, and man has to fight against beast and na¬ 
ture alike. The good river Daitya is the same that flowed out of 
Eden to water the garden where the first man lived. It could be 
identified with the Daitik, which flows through Georgia in the 
Caucasus, and was known to the Greeks as the river Araxes. This 
again coincides with the biblical name of Pison, ‘which com¬ 
passed the whole land of Havilah where there is gold. And the 
gold of the land is good; there is bdellium and the onyx stone’. 
This, then, is the Garden of Eden, where the first man dwelt. 

Zarathustra asked his maker, Ahura Mazda: ‘O Ahura Mazda, 
most beneficent spirit, maker of the material world, Thou Holy 
One 1 Which is the second land that you created of this material 
world’ ? 

‘The second of the good lands and countries which I, Ahura 
Mazda, created, was the plains in Sugdha. Thereupon came Angra 
Mainyu, who is all death, and he counter-created by his witchcraft 
the By Skaitya, which brings death to the cattle’. 

Sugdha is the oldest name known for Samarkand, and the fly 
Skaitya is unknown to modern entomologists, but it is similar to 
the biblical plague of gnats; it hides itself among the corn and fod¬ 
der, and stings with a venomous sting the ox that eats it. 

Here again die similarity with the Holy Bible is striking. 

‘The name of the third river is Hiddekel, that is it which goeth 
towards the east of Assyria’. Thus speaks the book of books. But 
the river Hiddekel is the same as that known by the ancient 
Greeks as Polytimetus, or that of Soghd, that crosses the fertile 
valley of Soghdiana, the second land that Ahura Mazda created. 
And again it is the same as Zarafshan, the river that crosses Sam¬ 
arkand and feeds its fertile plains. 

Two legends of two distinct religions that speak in no uncertain 
way about primaeval lands created by God, and they can easily be 
identified with the fertile Soghdiana in Turkestan. Samarkand, 
then, existed during biblical times, or more than three thousand 
years before the era of Christ. Soghdiana was, then, either the Gar- 
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den of Eden itself or a part of it. 

What about the first dwellers of this earthly paradise? Were they 
also some of the first of God’s creatures? Here again we must dis¬ 
pense with the strict rules of history and return once more to the 
epics of the two Holy Books, the Bible and the Zend-Avesta. 

‘And Adam know Eve his wife: and she conceived, and bare 
Cain, and said, I have gotten a man from the Lord. 

And she again bare his brother Abel. And Abel was a keeper 
of sheep, but Cain was a tiller of the ground. 

And in process of time it came to pass, that Cain brought of the 
fruit of the ground an offering unto the Lord. 

And Abel, he also brought of the firstlings of his flock and of 
the fat thereof. And the Lord had respect unto Abel and to his 
offering. But unto Cain and to his offering he had not respect. 
And Cain was very wroth and his countenance fell. 

And the Lord said unto Cain, Why art thou wroth ? And why 
is thy countenance fallen? If thou doest well, shalt thou not be 
accepted? And if thou doest not well, sin lieth at the door. And 
unto thee shall be his desire, and thou shalt rule over him. 

And Cain talked with Abel his brother, and it came to pass, 
when they were in the field, that Cain rose up against Abel his 
brother, and slew him. 

And the Lord said unto Cain, Where is Abel thy brother ? And 
he said, I know not: am I my brother’s keeper? 

And He said, What hast thou done ? The voice of thy brother’s 
blood crieth unto me from the ground. 

And now art thou cursed from the earth which hath opened 
her mouth to receive thy brother’s blood from thy hand’. 

This is the first murder in the history of man. Cain and Abel 
are the symbols of good and evil that are constantly at war. They 
both lived by the river Hiddekel - the Zarafshan of the Soghdiana 
Valley. The mouth of the earth opened and swallowed the blood 
of Abel, and out of its soil thus enriched all good things sprang. It 
has been known for milleniums that Soghdiana is the first valley 
in which wild vineyards and barley grew, uncultivated by human 
hand. There they were as succulent and nourishing as any that 
modern agriculture can produce. 

Cain, consumed with remorse, and marked with the curse, 
shunned by every living creature, wandered aimlessly through the 
desert sands that surround Soghdiana. Lie never found repose, and 
finally he returned to the place where he had slain his brother and 
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died there. His blood, too, flowed and was absorbed by the Sogh- 
diana soil. So that good and evil are mixed together in that prim¬ 
aeval soil, giving life and death to plants and beasts. The produce 
of the earth and the beasts of the plains, and the fowls of the 
forests are all that the good blood of Abel has engendered. Good 
men settle on these fertile regions and prosper and live in happi¬ 
ness. Then evil prevails. Cain’s blood evokes greed, jealousy, envy. 
The sweet grapes - fit for the feast of kings - change into sweet 
poisonous wine that turns the heads of evil men and makes them 
slay their own brothers, while the riches of the earth invite avari¬ 
cious barbarians to descend upon the happy dwellers. 

The same legend of the first man of Soghdiana is just as beauti¬ 
fully recounted in the sacred Zend-Avesta. 

‘O Ahura Mazda, most beneficent spirit, maker of the mater¬ 
ial world, thou Holy One! 

Who was the first mortal, before myself, Zarathustra, with 
whom thou, Ahura Mazda, didst converse, whom thou didst teach 
the law of Ahura Mazda, the law of Zarathustra ? 

The fair Yima, the great Shepherd, O holy Zarathustra 1 He 
was the first mortal, before thee, Zarathustra, with whom I, Ahura 
Mazda, did converse, whom I taught the law of Ahura, the law of 
Zarathustra. 

Then I, Ahura Mazda, said thus unto him: I will make thy 
worlds thrive, I will make thy worlds increase. Yes, I will nourish, 
and rule, and watch over thy world. There shall be, while I am 
king, neither cold wind nor hot wind, neither disease nor death. 

Then I, Ahura Mazda, brought two implements unto him; a 
golden ring and a poniard inlaid with gold. Behold, here Yima 
bears the royal sway. And die earth was replenished with flocks 
and herds, with men and dogs and birds. 

And again I, Ahura Mazda, spoke unto Yima: O fair Yima, 
upon the material world of the earth the fatal winters are going 
to fall, that shall bring the fierce, foul frost, that shall make snow¬ 
flakes fall thick; and all the three sorts of beasts shall perish, those 
that live in the wilderness, and those that live on the tops of the 
mountains, and those that live in the bosom of the dale, under the 
shelter of stables. 

Therefore make thee a Vara, an enclosure round the good river 
Soghd, and thither bring the seeds of sheep and oxen, of men, of 
dogs, of birds, and of red blazing fires. 

Thither thou shalt bring the seeds of every kind of tree, of the 
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greatest, best and finest kinds on this earth; thither thou shalt 
bring the seeds of every kind of fruit, the fullest of food and sweet¬ 
est of odour. All those seeds shalt thou bring, two of every kind, to 
be kept inexhaustible there’. 

Here is the sacred and omnipotent Ahura Mazda telling us in 
his own words that the land he selected for his creatures was Sogh- 
diana. 

This mythological legend of the chosen land is perhaps due to 
the permanent and natural irrigation of the valley of Soghdiana. 
While the surrounding countries have through the centuries been 
alternately either fruitful and prosperous gardens, or desolate and 
inhospitable deserts, according to the atmospheric changes, the 
Soghdiana Valley has never been known to suffer from either 
drought or flood. There the earth has always brought forth its fruit 
and green pastures have always provided fodder for its flocks. 
From time immemorial it has always served as the permanent 
source of supply not only for its people but also for the neighbour¬ 
ing hungry tribes. 

The sacred Zend-Avesta speaks, too, of the continuous battle en¬ 
acted between good and evil that has its origin in this valley. 

The first poet! of ancient Iran - Ferdusi - the bard and the up¬ 
holder of virtue, one night dreamt of the primary murder that was 
committed on earth. He saw an angel descending from heaven, 
take hold of his hand, and guide it while he wrote. When the poet 
awoke, he discovered four lines written on a piece of parchment 
near his bed. It was a pica for humanity, even to the smallest in¬ 
sect t 

Pussundee, ou hem dastcince \oonee, 

Ke jan daree, ou jan sitancc \oonce; 

My aza moorec, \e donah \ush est: 

Ke jan dared, ou jan shcreen \housh est. 

Wilt thou ever permit it to be recorded 

That Thou, possessing life, depriveth others of that fire? 

Pain not the ant that drags the grain along the ground; 

It has life, and life is sweet and delightful to all on whom 
it is bestowed. 

Author's translation 
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CHAPTER TWO ZEHER—E-RHOOSH : THE DELIGHTFUL POISON 

Call, call for wive, the goblet drain, 

And scatter round spring’s fairest flowers, 

What wouldst thou more of fate obtain: 

Where canst thou see\ for brighter hours ? 

This was the earthly nightingale’s first lay; 

What sayest thou to his precepts, Rose of Day ? 

Hafiz 

Thus Hafiz sang to his heavenly muse and praised the famous 
Jemsheed, the divine ruler of Persia, the man who was the second of 
the world emperors to behold the Garden of Eden and conquer it. 

Before this, however, we must plunge deeply into die legendary 
Asiatic mythology and go back two milleniums before the era of 
Christ - the time of the fair and legendary Semiramis, the Queen 
of Nineveh. 

Like all immortalised legendary figures, Semiramis was of im¬ 
maculate conception. She is the daughter of the Fish Goddess of 
the Euphrates, Atargatis, who conceived her through a message 
brought from heaven by a dove. Semiramis was given into the care 
of die royal shepherd and blossomed and prospered to maturity 
through her friend the dove, who saw to it that she never went 
hungry. This is the time of the ascendancy of the Assyrians, and 


The fair Semiramis is in command of a regiment of the Assyrian 
King 'Ninus, and distinguishes herself by her bravery and heroics 
to such an extent that General Onnes, commander of the troops 
attacking Soghdiana, fell in love with her and married her. 

Semiramis, however, was not only beautiful and brave but fero¬ 
cious as well. Apparently wishing to remain a virgin, she killed 
her husband on the nuptial night and took over the command of 
the Assyrian Army. A matter of speculation for the imaginative 
historian would be that die name Semiramis is the Greek transla¬ 
tion’of the Assyrian Sammuramat. She subdued Soghdiana and 
celebrated with sumptuous feasting her unconsummated nuptials. 
What would be more natural than the impressive Asiatics should 
call the place Samarkand - the town of Semiramis ? Of course, this 
is as nebulous a theory as all legendary epics. The fact is, however, 
that on her return she was accepted officially as the heir to the age- 
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ing King Ninus. Of hei Liter exploits, orgies and cruelties we will 
abstain. Sufficient to say that the legend about her origin persisted 
to her death. One sunny morning, while strolling through the 
beautiful gardens of Nineveh, she simply vanished in the air and 
was never seen again. Faithful servants saw a beautiful white dove 
circling three times round the palace and flutter away into the blue 
clouds. 

After the disappearance of Semiramis, Persia takes her place as 
queen of ancient Asia. The first among her immoi tal rulers is Jem- 
sheed, a prince celebrated for two great deeds. He founded the 
town of Persepolis, known in Persian as Tukt-c-Jcmsheed, the 
Throne of Jcmsheed: 

They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 

The Courts where Jemshyd gloried and drank deep; 

And Bahrain, that great Hunter - the Wild Ass 
Stamps o’er his Head, and he lies fast asleep. 

Omar Khayyam 

This is the town that Alexander held in awe, amazed that such 
wonder could be. 

The next great deed that Jemshced bestowed on posterity was 
the discovery of wine. Here again, greedy eyes are turned to the 
Valley of Soghdiana, famous even then for her wild, succulent 
grapes. There is no description of the battle that brought Sogh¬ 
diana under his sway, but Ferdusi tells us of the fascination that 
the grapes of Soghdiana held on the mind of Jcmsheed. Fie liked 
them so much that he ordered great casks to be filled with grapes 
and taken to his capital for him to indulge. When the casks were 
opened, the grapes had fermented and their juice was so acid that 
the king believed it must be poison. Grieved at his loss, he ordered 
the liquid to be poured into bottles and ‘poison’ to be written upon 
them. Some nights later he quarrelled with his favourite wife, 
who, seeing in the vaults of the palace bottles labelled poison, in 
her despair drank of one, and lo and behold she fell into a sound 
sleep; when she awoke she felt neither grieved nor peeved at her 
master’s displeasure. Her head felt light, she danced around the 
roomy palace, and, not wishing to betray her sweet secret, she con¬ 
tinued to indulge in her vice until all the bottles were empty. When 
the king perceived what had happened, he wanted to know what 
had become of the liquid, and upon the confession of his wife he 
ordered more grapes to be squashed and he tasted the liquid to 
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zeher-e-kiioosh: the delightful poison 

convince himself of the truth. Thus a new beverage for kings was 
discovered, and because of its romantic manner of discovery it is 
known to this day in Persia as the zehcr-e-khoosh, or the delight¬ 
ful poison. 

All would have been well had the wine not gone to the head of 
Jemsheed. But wc soon see the great king - the man who was the 
first to introduce the solar year and give his people the first Court 
of Law - turn into an irresponsible and perpetual drunkard. He 
surrounded himself with a luxury that even to-day is spoken of 
with wonder; and forgetting the source whence his good fortune 
flowed, he proclaimed himself a god. Golden and silver statues in 
his image were cast and his people were forced to adore him as if 
he were the dispenser of all earthly goods. This, of course, was to 
cost him his head and his throne. 

One of the Assyrian princes, implored by the Persians them¬ 
selves, marched into Persepolis and drove the unfortunate Jem¬ 
sheed from his land. He repented of his folly, but all too late, and 
deeming his misfortune as divine vengeance, the exiled monarch 
wandered aimlessly across the face of Asia and wrote a talc which 
is among the most popular in Persian romance. He visited India 
and China only to be driven away by the implacable enemy, until 
he came back to the original land of his misfortune - Soghdiana. 
Here, however, fate was kind to him. The daughter of the ruling 
prince was led by a prophecy of her nurse to fall in love with the 
unhappy Jemsheed. What might have happened to the fortune of 
Samarkand had Jemsheed remained there as a prince we do not 
know, but we do know that his enemies finally seized him from 
his nuptial bed and brought him back to Persia as a common male¬ 
factor. God had mercy upon him and his miseries came to a close. 
After his body had been placed between two boards and sawn 
asunder, his soul ascended to heaven to give an account of his life 
on earth to the great Ahura Mazda. 

Not in vain was Samarkand the chosen land of Ahura Mazda. 
And not in vain in Samarkand was the first virtue and the first sin 
committed. Ahura Mazda in his wroth delivered tire body of Zo- 
hauk, the usurper, to the demon Angra Mainyu, who persuaded 
the king to murder his father and afterwards tempted him to eat 
flesh, which in those days was considered a great sin. As a reward 
for the enjoyment that satan gave die king, die latter was per¬ 
suaded to> permit the demon to kiss his shoulders. No sooner had 
the demon’s lips touched the king’s shoulders than a hissing ser- 
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pent appeared on each. The terrified king was assured by the devil 
that if he did not want to die he must provide one maiden a day 
for each of the serpents, for they were led with the brains of human 
beings. Persia was threatened with depopulation if this monster 
king was allowed to live, as two of his female subjects had to be 
slain daily to furnish the horrid meal. 

Folk-lore, however, always provides a hero who springs from 
the people. In this case a blacksmith rose against his king, collected 
an army and defeated him. Zohauk afterwai ds was put to a slow 
and painful death as just punishment for his crimes. The throne 
was given to Feridoon, known to the Greeks as Arbaces, who, 
grateful to the blacksmith for the deliverance of his country, took 
his apron and raised it as the royal standard of Persia. As such it 
was richly ornamented with jewels, to which every king added a 
new one. It is known by the Persians as Dcrufsh-e-Kawanee. It 
served as the royal standard of Persia till the Mohammedan con¬ 
quest of that country. Even now this standard adorns one of the 
museums of Baghdad, being presented as a gift to the Caliph 
Omar. 


CHAPTER THREE ICAI KHOOSROO - KING CYRUS THE GREAT 

With the death of Jcmshecd, Samarkand is wrapped in nebulous 
mystery and its existence apparently forgotten. When history 
pierces the surrounding darkness again we are told of events of as 
long ago as five centuries before the era of Christ. It is a time still 
half historical and half drawn upon mythical legends, but never¬ 
theless it has left indelible impressions upon the progress of man¬ 
kind. 

Cyrus the Great, Kai Khoosroo of the Persians, looms with all 
his supremacy upon a still primitive and superstitious world. His 
person is historical enough to consider his life in the light of truth¬ 
fulness and fact, but his coming upon the scene is again shrouded 
in a haze of myth as beautiful and romantic as any of Samarkand’s 
glorious past. 

Cyrus’ father, grieved and dishonoured by ungrateful subjects, 
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is forced to flee his country, Persia, and seek asylum and protec¬ 
tion from the Prince of Tai tary - the great Afrasiab. The mon¬ 
arch of Soghdiana receives the young prince with joy, calls him 
his son and vows eternal war against the rebels. Afrasiab’s daugh¬ 
ter, the beautiful princess Feringces, shares her father’s sentiments 
towards the Persian Prince, and yielding to the dictates of her 
heart marries the exile. Their romance is blessed by the King of 
Samarkand with a dowry of what is to-day known as Chinese 
Turkestan. Happiness and bliss are the gifts that the newly-weds 
hope to share but for the jealous eyes of envious courtiers. The 
King of Samarkand is made to believe that his daughter and son- 
in-law are plotting against his life and throne. Afrasiab’s fury 
knew no bounds, and in a fit of temper he slays his son-in-law to 
the eternal grief of Faringees. The princess harbours the heir to 
the Persian throne in her womb, and dreading for the life of her 
future offspring, she seeks asylum in the house of the great Vizir 
of Samarkand. When the child is born, the king commands that 
it be abandoned in the desert. The ageing Vizir mourns such an 
undeserved fate, and secretly takes care of the infant prince and 
educates him according to his high birth and future destiny. No 
secret in the world remains such for long. The king of Samarkand, 
hearing that his grandson is alive, orders a courtier to find the boy 
and slay him. The future great emperor is nowhere to be found 
however. Events move fast. The usurper of the Persian throne is 
dead and the people desire the young prince to return and become 
their king. Every effort is made to discover his whereabouts. A 
Persian general is sent to seek him and after wandering across 
China and Tartary, defeating numerous hostile armies, he com¬ 
pletes his great adventure successfully. The little prince is brought 
to ascend the throne and prostrate courtiers pay their homage, 
overcome with joy. 

As was to be expected, the enraged Persians, after hearing of the 
injustice done to their young king by the people of Samarkand, re¬ 
solved to avenge him. A bloody war was therefore declared against 
Tartary. As in the war against Troy, here too, good angels and evil 
demons take part with me warriors and help to defeat tire enemy. 
Apparently the land of Soghdiana was defended by very warlike 
creatures, half-human, half-demon, known as the deeves. The 
superhuman qualities that they possessed were such that no arrows 
loosed against them by mere mortals could injure them. After 
many vicissitudes Cyrus and his army surrounded the deeves in a 
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castle which apparently was suspended in the air. A long siege be¬ 
gan with no avail, the deeves remained impregnable, until Cyrus, 
advised by one of the priests who accompanied the army, took an 
arrow and inscribed the name of the Almighty on it. When this 
arrow was launched from the bow of Cyrus, all the protective 
charms of the deeves vanished and soon the Persians were able to 
take the castle and destroy the enemy. 

From that day the great reign of Cyrus began. His exploits are 
well known, and it was not long before he brought under his sove¬ 
reignty practically all the known land of Asia. Many a singular 
combat is described by poets and historians alike. Fables of his ex¬ 
ploits in China and Tartary evoke even to-day pride in the heart of 
the Persians. Victory after victory followed, and all the kings, in¬ 
cluding the Chinese Emperor, were made his prisoners. 

Cyrus’s chief opponent, however, was always the ruler of Samar¬ 
kand, Afrasiab. We find them engaged in bloody battles and con¬ 
flicts, with victory swaying from side to side. When bravery and 
courage were not enough, personal cunning and shrewdness were 
employed. During one of these combats the favourite nephew of 
Cyrus was taken prisoner, and as punishment for his temerity was 
suspended by the heels in a pit, where his life was only preserved 
by the secret administrations of another daughter of the King of 
Samarkand. Cyrus disguised himself as a merchant and gained en¬ 
trance to the court of Afrasiab and succeeded in freeing his ne¬ 
phew. 

The last battle is minutely described. Apparently both kings of 
Persia and Samarkand, and their generals, wishing to stop the use¬ 
less bloodshed of innocent soldiers, agreed to have a personal com¬ 
bat. ‘Let us close this sanguinal contest by combat between heroes, 
and spare the future effusion of blood or the soldiers’. Thus spake 
the great king of Samarkand and his challenge was accepted. 
The fight between Cyrus and Afrasiab was dreadful, as was to be 
expected from the skill and valour of the combatants. Afrasiab’s 
horse was at last killed, and in falling the king broke his right 
arm. Unable to continue the conflict he endeavoured to escape to 
some neighbouring hills, but Cyrus pursued and as he approached 
his opponent called to him to yield, promising that his lire would 
be spared. 

‘I cannot purchase a few hours of ignoble existence at the ex¬ 
pense of my honour’, exclaimed the King of Samarkand. With 
these words he turned and darted his lance with his left arm. It 
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slightly wounded Cyrus, who immediately threw his javelin and 
pieiced the heart of the king. The aged hero fell lifeless to the 
ground, and Cyrus catching the blood in his hand as it gushed 
from the wound, with streaming and uplifted eyes, drank it off to 
the memory of his father and to all Persian heroes who had fallen 
in this long and dreadful war. 

With the death of the king of Samarkand both provinces of 
Soghdiana and Bokhara were annexed by the Persians. Soon after 
this event Cyrus resolved to devote the remainder of his life to re¬ 
ligious retirement. 

In recounting Jcmshced’s and Cyrus’s heroic exploits, wc cannot 
fail to mention the name of the legendary hero Roostum, who 
lived for more than eight hundred years, and, like all mythical 
figures, crossed the boundary of his native land, Persia, and 
became the hero of all the ancient lands of Asia. He is ever-young, 
ever-ready to save people in distress or rescue damsels in misfor¬ 
tune. He is not a king but he is always the hero who dethrones a 
bad king or who upholds the cause of a good one. Every Asian 
poet has sung his praises. 

Roostum, of course, enters the world quite mysteriously and his 
birth is shrouded in nebulous romance. One day a great hunter by 
the name of Zahl, while riding came to the foot of a tower, on one 
of the turrets of which he saw a young maiden of heavenly beauty. 
They both gazed fascinated at each other, and they knew that love 
had possessed their hearts. The turret, however, was very high and 
surrounded by a deep precipice, so there was no way of reaching 
the distressed maiden. Suddenly a divine inspiration dawned upon 
the fairy princess. She loosened her dark and beautiful tresses 
which fell in ringlets to the bottom of the tower and the en¬ 
amoured prince was thus enabled to mount the turret and rescue 
the maiden, who proved to be none other than the daughter of a 
famous king of Afghanistan. 

Naturally this romance ended in a marriage and a few years 
later a happy event was delighting the happy lovers. The unborn 
child appeared of such dimensions that it threatened the life of its 
mother. The prince in great distress prayed to a griffin who was 
his protector. He remembered that the griffin had given him some 
feathers and that when he burnt one the kind beast appeared. This 
he did, and the griffin told the distressed husband that it was neces¬ 
sary to make an incision in the side of the princess, and he gave 
him drugs which, by intoxicating the woman, would prevent her 
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having birth pangs. The prince did as he was directed and the 
giant child was cut from the side of his mother, who was soon re¬ 
stored to perfect health by tire ministrations of the griffin. The in¬ 
fant is the famous Roostum, and it is said that seven nurses as¬ 
signed to support him proved insufficient, and diat from the 
second day of his birth seven sheep were required for his daily 
nourishment. 

Such is the fabulous story of the birth of the hero of ancient 
Asia. His deeds and exploits have been, naturally, modified into 
miracles by poets and writers and thus the history becomes in¬ 
volved with the most beautiful eastern romance that has been 
handed down to us. 

Roostum’s achievements are endless. His conquests extend from 
Samarkand to China, from the Russian Steppes and the Bosphorus 
to India. We find him mentioned during the life of kings for eight 
hundred years and he is one of the principal generals who compel 
both the rulers of Samarkand and of China to pay homage to Per¬ 
sia. At his instigation Bucht-ul-Nasser, the Nebuchadnezzar of the 
scriptures, ruler of Babylon, marched to Jerusalem and conquered 
it, and razed die famous temple of Solomon to the ground. On his 
return he brought the whole Jewish tribe into bondage. After in¬ 
terminable marching, wandering from country to country, the 
Jews eventually came to their new home. When they arrived they 
stopped and wept by the waters of Babylon. Thus wc see that 
eight hundred years before Christ the lamentable sufferings of the 
Jews began and have continued throughout the ages to the present 
day. 

Time passes and we come to the period in Persian history when 
the Emperor Darius Hystaspcs, Darius the Great, is brought into 
conflict wkh the Greeks. Endless battles and heroic exploits are 
encountered on both sides and the end is inevitably interwoven 
with die romantic figure of Alexander the Great, the first con¬ 
queror of the then known civilized world. 

Darius is also responsible for the religion of one and omnipotent 
god, which was adopted as the official religion of the Persians. He 
and his son became ardent followers of Spitama Zarathustra, the 
prophet of the only almighty and true god, Ahura Mazda. This 
doctrine of the fire-worshippers spread rapidly over the whole em¬ 
pire, and by the order of Darius 12,000 cowliides were tanned so 
that the precepts of the new faith might be retained on them. Even 
to diis day, in the ruined rocks of Persepolis we can sec vaults 
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carved in the stone which served to preserve the sacred records. 

This change of religion has, of course, a direct bearing on the 
history of Samarkand. The King of Tartary and Soghdiana warns 
Darius against the error into which he has fallen and expresses his 
desire that he should return to the faith of his ancestors. The fol¬ 
lowing is an extinct from a translation of the Shah-Namah - the 
epic poem of the poet Ferdusi. 

‘Know ye (the King of Samarkand addresses his chiefs) that 
glory, wisdom, and the pure religion, have fled from Persia. A cer¬ 
tain sorccror, styling himself a prophet, hath appeared in that re¬ 
gion and introduced a new form of worship among the people; to 
whom he hath said - “I am come from above: I am come from 
the God of the world: I have seen the Lord in Heaven: and, lo! 
here are the Zund and the Osta, as written by himself. I also saw 
Ahriman in the midst of Hell, but was unable to compass the 
circle that enclosed him. And, behold! I am deputed by the Al¬ 
mighty to preach the true faith to the king of the earth”. - And 
now all the most renowned warriors of Persia, with the son of 
Lohrasp at their head, have fallen into his snares: the brother, too, 
of Gushtasp, that valiant cavalier and champion of Persia, Zurreer 
- nay, all have embraced his doctrines; all have wantonly sacri¬ 
ficed their eternal happiness to the old magician, whose pernicious 
precepts threaten to pervade the whole world. He rules already 
over Persia as a prophet*. 

These polemics led naturally to a bloody war, with the complete 
defeat and subjugation of Samarkand, 


CHAPTER FOUR ALEXANDER OF MACEDONIA 

We come at last to ancient history at its best, and to its most popu¬ 
lar figure - Alexander the Great. It is true that Alexander is the 
first of the historically proven world conquerors; and it is also true 
that after him many others achieved, if not greater, at least as great 
conquests. Nevertheless, Alexander stands out in the world’s his¬ 
tory alone. Attila, Ghcnghiz Khan, and Tamerlane were conquer¬ 
ors, too, but their ugly Mongolian faces adorned with fierce slant- 
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ing eyes could never endear them to cither conquered or conquer¬ 
ing peoples. Turning to the white race, we have Julius Caesar, 
Charlemagne, and Napoleon. These three also were conquerors, 
but their physique was such that they could never appeal to the 
imagination of admiring subjects. Julius Ctesar was a slave to the 
flesh and he would bend the knee to every pretty woman, as he did 
to Cleopatra; while Charlemagne was a drunkard and a brute. 
Napoleon, on the other hand, was insignificant-looking, being 
small in stature and corpulent. Alexander the Great had none of 
these characteristics. The man stands out alone, and will do so as 
long as the world’s history lasts. ‘Sex and sleep make me realise 
that I am but a human being’, exclaimed Alexander once to his 
generals. And we know that he resented these human weaknesses. 
In his magnificent and heroic life there is neither a Cleopatra nor 
a Josephine to tempt him. Nor is there a physical deformity that 
could ridicule him in the eyes of his enemies. He is a perfect 
Adonis or at least he has the likeness of such. Enemy and friend 
alike could do nothing but prostrate themselves at his feet, over¬ 
whelmed by the magnetic power that is so striking in Alexander’s 
whole bearing. More than that, he is the only conqueror who 
spread civilisation and did not destroy it. On his campaigns he was 
accompanied by great poets as well as generals, who sang the 
praises of Greek civilisation and opened the horizon of the Asiatic 
lands for future conquest and progress. 

Alexander was convinced that his inspiration came from God. 
He believed he was half-human and half-divine, being the cliild of 
a mortal mother and a divine father, who is none other than Zeus 
himself. Greek mythology tells us that when Philip, king of Mace¬ 
donia and the future father of Alexander, entered the chamber of 
Olympias his queen, he saw in her nuptial bed an enormous ser¬ 
pent stretched beside her. Horrified, Philip hastened to ask the in¬ 
terpretation of the priest of Apollo at Delphi, who told him that 
the serpent was none other than the God Zeus, to whom Philip 
must pay homage and respect in future. Olympias, Alexander’s 
mother, on her part had other signs of her son’s divine origin. On 
the night before the physical consummation of her marriage she 
felt a thunderbolt strike upon her womb and kindle a fire, which 
roared into flames and could not be extinguished. No doubt these 
dreams and visions were an open secret in a superstitious and ro¬ 
mantic era. And we can be sure that Alexander knew of them too 
and was proud to interpret them as signs of his divinity. 
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Such is, then, the myth and history that surrounds the greatest 
conqueror of the world, and no doubt has been one of the princi¬ 
pal factors for Alexander’s popularity among friends and foes 
alike. He is the only conqueror who is not only loved by his ene¬ 
mies, but every land that he conquered claims in its legends and 
mythology that Alexander was one of them. He is Macedonian, of 
course, and pupil of the great Aristotle. ‘My father gave me life’, 
Alexander used to remark, ‘but Aristotle taught me how to live’. 

Greek historians, however, proudly assert that Alexander was a 
Greek. And the great Persian Empire that Alexander conquered 
is also not averse to claiming him, not only as one of their own 
but the illegitimate child of Emperor Darius the Great. When 
Alexander concpiered Persia he did no more than come into pos¬ 
session of a crown that was his birthright. This is an Asiatic fable, 
of course, but there is no doubt that even now some historians 
doubt that Philip was Alexander’s father. There is an interesting 
episode reported on Alexander’s sixteenth birthday. King Philip, 
renowned for his philandering, fell in love with a young princess 
and decided to marry her. This provoked great indignation in 
Alexander, who nevertheless attended the nuptial feast. When the 
bride’s father rose and asked the gods to bless the union and send 
Philip a legitimate heir to the throne, Alexander leapt in fury, 
smashing his glass in the face of the speaker, shouting: ‘You 
rogue, do you take me, then, for a bastard’ ? It is obvious there 
must have been some rumours as to Alexander’s birth. 

Wc will leave the wonderful history of Alexander’s exploits un¬ 
touched and treat only with his life as far as Samarkand is con-' 
cerned. Macedonia apparently was bound to send yearly tribute to 
the Persian emperor, consisting of a thousand golden eggs. When 
Alexander, by saying ‘The bird that laid the eggs has flown to the 
other world’, refused to pay the tribute, a war was inevitable. Dar¬ 
ius III, Persian contemporary of Alexander, in his fury sent as a 
ridicule to Alexander a gift of a bat, a ball, and a bag of very small 
seed. The bat and ball were meant to throw ridicule on Alexan¬ 
der’s youth, signifying he was only fit to play with children. (We 
must not forget that Alexander became king at the age of sixteen). 
The bag of seed was to frighten Alexander, as being the symbol 
of the innumerable Persian Army. Alexander, took the bat into 
his hand, uttering: ‘This is my power, with which I will strike the 
ball of your Emperor’s dominions'. And taking from a cage a fowl 
he fed him with the seed, paying, that he will do to the Persian 
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Army the same as this bird was doing to the seed. Alexander gave 
a wild melon to the envoy, as being the symbol of the bitterness 
that was waiting the King of Persia for his insult. 

The fateful year is 334 before the era of Christ and Alexander 
the Great is in his twenty-second year - the youngest of all con¬ 
querors ever to> challenge the mightiest empire of his time. There 
have been other empires before Persia. Egypt was followed by As¬ 
syria and they in turn by the mighty rise of Babylon. Nevertheless 
the Persian empire was the greatest that the world beheld and it is 
not surprising that Darius III, emperor omnipotent of Holy Asia, 
burst into merriment when his ambassador recounted the be¬ 
haviour of Alexander. A youngster of twenty-two, with only a 
smattering of the art of warfare, and a princeling of Macedonia - 
a mere province in comparison with the vast Persian Empire. 
Soon, however, Darius had to recant his foolhardiness and in the 
hands of inexperienced youth his empire and his life were to 
perish. 

“Where now is the dwelling of the lions, and the feeding place 
of the young lions? Behold! 1 am against thee, saith the Lord of 
Plosts, and I will burn thy chariots in the smoke, and the sword 
shall devour thy young lions. And I will cut off thy prey from the 
earth, and the voice of thy messengers shall no more be heard’. 
Thus cried the prophet Nahum against the Persians when he be¬ 
held the destruction of Babylon. That was three centuries before 
Alexander, and only now the prophecy was to be fulfilled. The 
lion of Asia was to be no more and his palaces and cities razed to 
dust. 

What Alexander felt when challenging the might of Persia we 
do not know. It seems that he acted on divine inspiration, as he 
called it. He was the avenger of God against the people who de¬ 
stroyed ancient Athens. Some of the intrepid generals of Alexan¬ 
der’s father counselled him to wait, and it might have been for this 
reason that the king postponed the invasion of Asia and busied 
himself for the first five years of his reign in subduing the Danu- 
bian provinces which were inhabited by warlike savages. One can¬ 
not help admiring, however, his great foresight. Alexander knew 
that tire Asian campaign would take a long time to finish and he 
wanted to safeguard the frontiers of his kingdom and prevent any 
uprising of subjugated peoples. 

The great adventure was to begin in 334 and Alexander was to 
challenge the mighty empire with an army of no more than 
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30,000. Macedonia had no navy and her men had provisions only 
to last barely a month; a campaign that in the hands of any other 
general could not have led to anything else but disaster. This cam¬ 
paign, however, was led by Alexander, the conqueror of all times. 


CHAPTER FIVE DEATH OF EMPEROR DARIUS 

We are concerned with the history of Samarkand and therefore 
Alexander’s conquest of Asia has no direct bearing on our tale. 
However, the two battles which led to the destruction of Persia 
and die death of its emperor will be mentioned because they were 
the road on which Alexander marched to Samarkand. 

The first battle is historically important because it nearly cost 
Alexander his life and cut short his campaigns. It was fought in 
the hinterland of Asia Minor, and die main encounter was be¬ 
tween the cavalry of Alexander, which he himself led, and Dar¬ 
ius’s horsemen. Alexander was in the thick of the fray, and his 
magnificent figure with gleaming shield of polished steel and the 
white wings upon his helmet must have been one of the greatest 
outstanding marks for the enemy. Every Persian noble and officer 
had sworn to slay Alexander in the first encounter and therefore 
the moment he was beheld on the field, the most intrepid Persian 
warriors rushed forward. This part of the combat developed into 
a personal duel and the first man that die king slew was Darius’s 
own son-in-law. Alexander’s sword, however, broke in two and 
turning towards one of his friends he asked for another. While 
one of his officers was handing Alexander his own spear, two of 
the Persian nobles rushed from two opposite directions against 
him. Alexander’s life depended on a bare split second, and al¬ 
though his helmet was split in two by the sword of the Persian 
who dealt the crushing blow, he managed to pierce his opponent 
with the borrowed spear. The second attacker, however, he could 
not see behind him. This officer with raised scimitar prepared 
himself to deal the fatal blow, which of course would have put an 
end to a life that had begun so gloriously. Destiny, however, has 
its appointed time for its favourites. Cleitus, the foster-brother and 
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friend of Alexander, realised in a flash the danger. He turned his 
horse with lightning speed and with one swipe of his sword cut 
off the uplifted arm of the Persian, thus saving Alexander from 
imminent death. 

After this encounter the battle degenerated into a melee with 
the Persians getting the worst of it. When darkness fell upon the 
field the enemy had already lost the greater part of their army and 
most of their leaders, the rest were abandoning the field in dis¬ 
order. Although this victory was not the principal one, it pre¬ 
destined the result of the future campaigns. Alexander saw himself 
not only master of Asia Minor but his name became a symbol of 
victory and terror to his enemies. From this moment, too, Alex¬ 
ander looked upon himself as truly sent by the Almighty to bring 
prosperity and freedom to the world. Gradually his character 
evolved into greatness and his attitude towards both conquered 
kings and people is that of one who can afford to be magnani¬ 
mous. All petty kings and tyrants are swept away from the pro¬ 
vinces of Asia Minor and in dieir place men of advanced civilisa¬ 
tion and with love for freedom are appointed. The old liberties and 
laws of Athens are re-established and great citadels and temples 
of the Olympian gods are built. 

By the time Alexander is engaged in conquering the southern 
parts of Asia Minor the winter is already in full swing. In one of 
his campaigns Alexander had the choice of two southern routes on 
his way to Phrygia. One of these roads was long and led over diffi¬ 
cult mountains but the other was short, along the Pamphilian 
coast. Never before had it been known that anybody attempted to 
pass through the short route in winter, because it was constantly 
swept by great gales and floods. Alexander, however, took the 
short route because he not only loved danger but believed in Provi¬ 
dence, and this time, contrary to King Canute, the waves receded 
at his command and he crossed with his army without any disas¬ 
trous adventure. Soon after, the old capital of Phrygia-Celaenae - 
(the Black Rock) - fell under his blows. The present capital of 
Turkey is built very near the ruins of die Black Rock. 

Here also the solving of the riddle of the famous Gordian knot 
is associated with Alexander’s name. In Phrygia from time imme¬ 
morial there was a legend about a farmer named Gordius who, 
while ploughing his fields, saw an eagle settle on the yoke of the 
ox. No attempt of the farmer’s could induce the eagle to fly away 
and he was forced to harness his oxen and depart to the nearest 
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temple to consult the oracle. On his way he was stopped by a fair 
maiden who herself possessed divine power of prophecy. She told 
the farmer that this was a divine omen and that he was going to 
be the father of a great king. The maiden believed so much in her 
own prophecy that she married Gordius and bore him a son called 
Midas. Soon after we see Midas enthroned as King of Phrygia, 
subduing all rebellions and making his country renowned. The 
famous ox-cart, to which Midas’ father had fastened an intricate 
knot, was placed in the temple of Zeus and again the oracle fore¬ 
told that whoever was able to solve tire knot would be the lord of 
the world. 

It is to be expected that Alexander knowing of this fable and be¬ 
lieving in his own predestined power, would seek the temple. His 
own birth was woven with fables and oracles, one of which is that 
on the day of his birth two eagles had settled on the roof of his 
father’s palace and remained there until the child’s first cry was 
heard. When Alexander found the temple he beheld tire compli¬ 
cated knot and gazed at it for a moment. Then in his typical man¬ 
ner he drew his sword and with one swipe cut the knot in two. 
This moment was made memorable by great lightning and thun¬ 
der, which once more convinced Alexander of his destiny. 

The conquest of the Persian Empire was being achieved and of 
all the battles two are famous in history. The first is called the 
battle of Issus, which stands on a little plain surrounded by moun¬ 
tains and sea. The ancient Pinarus runs through it. Here Darius 
III faced Alexander with an army of over 150,000 nren, while the 
Macedonian commanded less than 25,000. The battle is famous 
also for the speech Alexander addressed personally to his soldiers. 

Perceiving the possible danger that the Persians might break the 
flank of his army from the sea, Alexander prayed to Poseidon, 
God of the seas, to prevent such a catastrophe. Then at the head of 
his cavalry he led the attack. By the evening the victory was com¬ 
plete. Darius fled, beaten for the second time, and prepared to 
meet Alexander again on his third and last major encounter. 

This is known as the battle of Arbela. As is significant of Alex¬ 
ander, he did not pursue Darius immediately after the victory of 
Issus but spent the following year in subduing Egypt and Arabia. 
The battle of Arbela is famous because of two new weapons that 
Darius introduced, of which he thought Alexander and his nobles 
had no idea. For the first time in history Indian elephants were 
introduced as weapons. They had their front protected with metal 
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plates and were practically invulnerable against any onslaught. 
They were very similar to present-day tanks and were used in the 
same fashion, breaking through the enemy ranks and allowing 
the infantry to follow up. The second weapon consisted of scythed 
chariots; from each hub of their wheels long curved swords pro¬ 
jected and when driven cleverly into the ranks of the infantry 
could cause untold massacre: ‘Reeking with indiscriminate slaugh¬ 
ter they lop off limbs so instantaneously that what has been cut 
away is seen to quiver on the ground before any pain is felt. One 
man perceives not that the wheels and devouring scythes have 
carried off among the horse’s feet his left arm, shield and all; 
another while he passes forward sees not that his right arm has 
dropped from him; a third tries to get up after he has lost his leg, 
while the dying foot quivers with its toes on the ground close by’. 
With this remarkable description the Roman poet Lucretius has 
handed down to us the havoc caused by the terrible weapon. 

In spite of all this, Alexander was convinced that victory would 
be his. When the attack began, Darius launched his scythed char¬ 
iots but he was soon to be disappointed in the effect. The moment 
the chariots neared the Macedonian ranks, specially marked archers 
unleashed their arrows, killing or disabling most of the drivers, 
while others boldly jumped over the horses and cut their reins. 
Whenever these expedients were not sufficient and chariots were 
on the point of slashing through the infantry, the Macedonians 
simply opened their ranks and let the chariots run amok right * 
through, their knives cutting only through the air. When the ex¬ 
hausted horses came finally to a stop, the Macedonian grooms and 
camp followers were able to disarm the drivers of the chariots and 
take them prisoner. Darius himself more than once was in immin¬ 
ent danger of losing his life. He saw all his battle plans shattered 
by Alexander’s bold strategy, and when he beheld his own chariot¬ 
eer falling wounded by his side he lost his courage, mounted his 
horse and fled. 

Apparently this time Alexander tried to pursue him, wishing to 
make him his personal prisoner, but darkness fell and Darius 
managed to escape, leaving, however, most of his royal treasure in 
the hands of his enemy. The day was October the first in the year 
331 before the era of Christ. Thus ended one of tire greatest battles 
in history and with it the greatest empire of that day perished. 
There only remained the mopping up of dispirited and wild 
hordes, remnants of a one-time famous Persian Army. 
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The battle was followed by an implacable pursuit of the fleeing 
Darius. He and the rest of his faithful courtiers were chased from 
place to place until they reached tire province of Bactria, a neigh¬ 
bouring province of Samarkand. The governor of Bactria, whose 
name was Bessus, wishing to ingratiate himself with Alexander, 
treacherously made Darius his prisoner and sent an emissary to 
bargain with Alexander. The conqueror, however, refused to deal 
with traitors, even to his own enemies, and set out on a long pur¬ 
suit right up to the Caspian gates. The king and his men suffered 
alike from terrible thirst and privation, and in connection with 
this there is a great story that shows tire humanity of Alexander in 
everything he did. "When some of his soldiers found a little water 
and offered it to him in a helmet, he demanded: ‘For whom did 
you get this’ ? 

‘For our sons; but if thou livest we can get other sons, even if 
we lose these’. 

Alexander beheld the craving faces of his men and refused to 
drink the water. ‘I cannot drink alone’, he cried, ‘let the dying 
men moisten their lips’. 

Meanwhile the traitors of Darius, knowing that Alexander was 
hot on their heels and realising their predicament, stabbed Darius 
mortally and abandoned him in the desert. 

Here I prefer to quote the scene of the meeting of Alexander 
and the dying Darius from Persian History. 

Alexander was in a terrible rage when he heard of the unhappy 
ending of his enemy. The Macedonian king was always magnani¬ 
mous to his worthy opponents, and history has never recorded that 
he stooped to any mean trick in his dealings with defeated foes, 
and Darius was treated with all respect. Without delay the king 
spurred his horses and arrived at die spot where the Persian lay in 
a pool of blood. Death’s agony was imprinted on die drawn face 
of Darius, and Alexander, alighting from his horse, raised the 
head of the dying man upon his knees. The heart of the conqueror 
melted at the undeserved plight of Darius. He sighed and shed 
bitter tears, kissing the cheek of the expiring emperor who, open¬ 
ing his eyes, murmured:‘The world has a thousand doors through 
which its tenants continually enter and pass away’. 

‘I swear to you’, said Alexander, ‘I never wished for a day like 
this! I desired not to see your royal head in the dust, nor that 
blood should stain these cheeks’. 

When Darius heard the conqueror lamenting over him, he 
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sighed deeply and implored Alexander to avenge him and not let 
his murderers escape. He asked the king to promise that he would 
ascend the throne of Persia because he alone was worthy of such 
an honour. ‘To you, too, I entrust the honour and happiness of my 
family’. With these words Darius expired and his body, by com¬ 
mand of Alexander, was embalmed with musk and amber, wrap¬ 
ped in a cloth of gold and placed in a rich coffin adorned with 
jewels. The sarcophagus was carried with great pomp and cere¬ 
mony to its resting place, followed by thousands of horsemen with 
drawn swords. The conqueror himself, surrounded by the nobles 
of Persia and his own officers, attended the funeral, and then over 
Darius’s tomb he swore to avenge his death. 

No doubt this account by Persian poets of the last meeting of the 
two emperors is embellished according to innate Persian vanity. 
Nevertheless, one likes to diink that Alexander acted similarly, 
knowing his greatness of character. 

We must reject one fable which historically is untrue. Persian 
history tells us that Roxana, the beautiful princess whom Alex¬ 
ander married later, was given to him by Darius and that she with 
the beautiful Persian name of Roushunuk was the daughter of 
Darius himself. This again is fable that springs from national 
vanity, because in reality we know that Roxana was a daughter of 
a Samarkand prince by name Oxyartes. 

Alexander has been considered the favourite of the gods, and he 
must have been such because in the death of Darius we see the 
favour that destiny bestowed upon him. Should Darius have lived, 
it would have been a great embarrassment for Alexander since he 
would have been faced with the dilemma either to kill him or 
keep him prisoner. In neither way would it have been to the ad¬ 
vantage of Alexander because the Asiatic people would never have 
forgiven him should he have been the murderer of their king. And 
in the case of Darius alive there would always have been discon¬ 
tented officers and followers of Darius who would continually stir 
up strife. As it happened, he was killed by the hand of a traitor 
and Alexander had the pleasant duty of avenging his fallen foe. 
What more beautiful or romantic role for the conqueror of Asia ? 

The campaign of Alexander is drawing to a close and he has 
kept his promise to avenge the murderer of the Persian king. He 
pursued Bessus right across the river Oxus into Soghdiana and 
finally the traitor was delivered in iron chains into the hands of 
Alexander. A great example was made of him by extremely severe 
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punishment. The painful death of Bessus followed after his body 
had been torn asunder between two trees. Now truly Alexander 
could be acclaimed King of Asia. 


CHAPTER SIX PRINCESS ROXANA 

At last we see Alexander subduing the province of Soghdiana and 
entering as victor the city of Maracanda, which is the Greek name 
for our Samarkand. It is obvious that Samarkand was the royal 
residence of the Soghdiana princes because Alexander himself con¬ 
sidered it worth his while to stay in this city. Even to-day the ruin 
known as Afrasiab’s palace can be seen in the Zarafshan valley. 
Here Alexander installed himself and here he dispensed justice 
over Asia. In the centre of the palace was a throne made of gold 
and black onyx, and only a prince who had sat on it was auto¬ 
matically recognised by the people of Turkestan as their- rightful 
ruler. 

The whole of Soghdiana and the province of Bokhara were sub¬ 
dued by Alexander during the following two years. One after 
another princes surrendered their independence and became vas¬ 
sals of Alexander. Here, too, on the shores of the river Sir Darya, 
or the ancient Jaxartes, Alexander had to face the war-like and 
savage nomad tribes of the Massagetse and Scythians - the original 
inhabitants of the Russian Steppes. After difficult campaigns he 
subdued them and founded a new city which he called Alexandria 
Eschate, the modern Khodjend of Turkestan. This city was built 
by Alexander’s orders in twenty days and like the other towns it 
must have served as a centre of Greek civilisation since even to-day 
natives and archaeologists are unearthing old Greek and Persian 
coins dating from these times. 

For a moment we must cast our mind back to the original curse 
that God stamped upon the destiny of Samarkand. And whether 
coincidental or because of the curse, Samarkand is the place where 
for the first time Alexander lost his virtue and with his own hand 
murdered his foster-brother Cleitus - the man who not only was 
his friend but who had saved his life on more than one occasion. 
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The tragedy of this murder is differently recorded by historians 
and poets. We can picture Alexander inebriated with his victories, 
sitting upon the golden throne of Samarkand, receiving homage 
and devotion from his vassals. Among the many gifts that he re¬ 
ceived the renowned Samarkand wine held prominent place. The 
king, who was not averse to feasting and celebrations, must have 
yielded to the promptings of his generals and Persian adulators for 
sumptuous and luxurious display befitting an emperor of Asia. 
During one of these feasts it seems that Cleitus got drunk and be¬ 
haved disgracefully before his king. Apparently he resented that 
Alexander did not show any preference to his friends, but treated 
all the dignitaries alike, no matter whether they belonged to Mace¬ 
donia or to the erstwhile enemy camp. And when Alexander repri¬ 
manded him, Cleitus resented and shouted back, reminding him 
that he it was who had saved his life and it was because of him 
that Alexander now enjoyed his glory. Not wishing to lose his 
temper, Alexander ordered Cleitus to leave his royal presence. 
There followed a violent quarrel which drove Alexander to mad¬ 
ness and, beyond control, he seized a spear from one of the nearby 
officers and ran it through the body of Cleitus who fell dead in¬ 
stantly at his feet. 

Although some enemies of Alexander have accused him of un¬ 
gratefulness and irresponsibility, we must assume that Alexander 
murdered his friend in justifiable anger and under the influence of 
Samarkand wine. We are told that he sobered at once the moment 
he beheld the body of his friend, and his grief knew no bounds. 
For hours on end he sat motionless, groaning bitterly over the irre¬ 
trievable loss. His sufferings must have been so great that even his 
own officers became alarmed for his sanity, and philosophers and 
soothsayers were beseeched to prevail over the king, telling him 
that the death of Cleitus was an inevitable calamity predestined by 
the gods. The tragedy happened at the beginning of the year 328 
b.c., and for many months after Alexander was never seen to 
smile. 

It is recorded that four Soghdiana princes, among them Ox- 
yartes, Prince of Samarkand, refused to acknowledge Alexander 
as their ruler and secluded themselves inside their fortresses, and 
remained a permanent menace to the Macedonian Army. Alex¬ 
ander, the conqueror of Asia, could not allow such things to he 
and therefore in the beginning of 327 b.c. he decided to attack Ox- 
yartes, who held the stronghold known as the Soghdiah Rock, a 
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fortress built upon a huge mass of rock rising steeply into the blue 
horizon, seeming more than impregnable. Oxyartes and the other 
princes defied proudly all the entreaties for surrender. Even when 
Alexander offered them safe passage and freedom they laughed at 
him, saying they feared no man unless he had wings. 

Summoning liis bravest soldiers, Alexander offered a thousand 
pieces of gold to the man who could reach the summit of the rock; 
more than three hundred of the men volunteered. With iron pegs 
and ropes, when darkness fell, they climbed like mountain goats 
and by daybreak reached the summit, although many of them fell 
to their death into the abyss. 

£ My men have wings’, Alexander shouted to the defenders of 
the fortress, .bidding them look back on the summit of the rock 
where the Macedonian flag was waving bravely. Impressed by this 
unusual act of bravery and courage, the defenders surrendered 
without fight and the Soghdian Rock was in Alexander’s hands. 
All prisoners, however, women and men alike were treated with 
kindness and magnanimity. When the prince of tire rock, Ox¬ 
yartes, who was absent when the fortress was scaled, heard of this, 
lie marched into the camp of Alexander and offered his services as 
his vassal. Through die intermediary of Oxyartes die other Sogh¬ 
dian princes also ceased their resistance and acclaimed Alexander 
as their king. 

Among the daughters of Oxyartes there was the beautiful Rox¬ 
ana, who was reputed to be the fairest maiden in all Asia. The 
Persian poets describe the beauty of this princess as the sweet- 
scented rose that had never looked on dust; that the princess was 
like a spring that never had been vexed by a cold blast. Naturally 
Alexander was not blind to such beauty and when, during one of 
the festivities celebrating the conquest of the Soghdian princes, he 
expressed the desire to marry Roxana, Oxyartes could not be any¬ 
thing else but overjoyed, and the nuptial celebration took place at 
once. The old Iranian ritual was observed and a loaf of bread was 
brought in and cut with the conquering sword of Alexander. Both 
bridegroom and bride ate a piece of the bread. Was it that Samar¬ 
kand’s romantic surroundings were responsible for Alexander’s 
heart beating tenderly for the first time in his life, or was it that 
die conqueror realised that it was time for him to have an heir to 
such a vast empire? He knew, too, that Samarkand princesses 
were renowned for their beauty and he could not have selected a 
better mother for his son than the fair Roxana. 
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Oh, waving cypress! Cheep of rose! 

Oh, jasmine-breathing bosom, say, 

Tell me each charm that round her glows, 

Who are ye that my heart betray? 

Tyrant unpind! to whom I bow, 

Oh, life-destroyer! - who art thou? 

Where’er she walps, amidst the shades, 

Where perfumed hyacinths unclose, 

Danger her, ev’ry glance pervades - 

Her bow is bent on friends and foes, 

Thy rich cheep shames the rose - thy brow 
Is lipe the young moon - who art thou? 
Confused and lost in pleasing pain, 

Is fled beyond his own control. 

What bliss can life afford me now 

But once to know thee! - but who art thou? 

Of the marital bliss between Alexander and the beautiful Roxana 
we have no account. Some Persian historians imply that he had an 
heir by her, but the child died at an early age. It is said that Alex¬ 
ander on his deathbed refused to acknowledge him as his rightful 
successor (although the young prince was still alive). 

The subsequent conquests of Alexander after his two years’ so¬ 
journ in Samarkand are irrelevant to our story. It might be of in¬ 
terest to mention briefly his Indian expedition, which has been re¬ 
ferred to as very ill-considered and daring and not in harmony at 
all with his previous boldly conceived and well executed cam¬ 
paigns. Perhaps Alexander had a foreboding of his approaching 
death and that he would not see his native Macedonia again. Or 
perhaps the air of Samarkand and the intoxicating wine had 
blunted some of the sharpness of his brain. Whatever the cause, it 
is quite true that the campaigns in India were purely adventurous 
ana he abandoned provinces as soon as he conquered them. 

His great sense of humour and his proverbial magnanimity to¬ 
wards his brave foes, however, seem to have remained till the end, 
and we see him again in his greatness when dealing with one of 
the most obstinate rajahs of Pauravas. The battle of Pauravas is 
one of the bloodiest that Alexander waged and in it he shows his 
great mastery in warfare by crossing the river that separated the 
two armies. We are told also of the courage and steadfastness of 
Porus, the maharajah who, sitting on the back of a magnificent 
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elephant, directed the fight, encouraging his men with well-chosen 
words. Even when wounded by a dart in his right shoulder he re¬ 
fused to abandon the massacre, and only when he realised every¬ 
thing was lost did Porus decide to abandon the field. It was, how¬ 
ever, too late. The Macedonian cavalry were already approaching, 
and Porus himself felt weak from loss of blood. The Indian prince 
was brought as a prisoner before Alexander, who beheld with ad¬ 
miration this magnificent and gallant foe. The Macedonian asked 
him how he expected to be treated by his conqueror. ‘As a king’, 
the Indian replied. When Alexander asked what that meant, the 
answer came back, ‘It includes everything’. No doubt such a reply 
appealed to Alexander’s spirit of chivalry and he there and then 
freed Porus, giving him back all his treasures and all his domi¬ 
nions. 

The end of Alexander is approaching. Spurred on by fore¬ 
bodings, he withdrew his armies from India, heading west. An¬ 
other year elapsed before the tired army reached the neighbour¬ 
hood of Babylon, and it appears that at that time there was some 
kind of plot against Alexander, stirred up by mutinous generals; 
but it did not come to anything serious as Alexander always had 
the uncanny ability of obtaining obedience even among the most 
savage and intrepid men. 

The story is still told of one of the last feasts that Alexander 
gave to his courtiers, where the magnificence surpassed anything 
seen before. Representatives of all the countries of Asia were pre¬ 
sent, not as subjugated people but as equals. Soon after Alexander 
is again bereaved by tire loss of one of nis great friends - Hephtes- 
tion - and on the way to Babylon he tried hard to forget his sor¬ 
row in the daily routine of exacting work. Alexander’s strength, 
however, was proving unequal to the great task he had set upon 
his shoulders. 

On the thirteenth of June in the year 323 b.c. Alexander’s life 
came to a close. The simplicity of his passing is more moving than 
anything else. We are told that he suffered for a few days and his 
soldiers began to imagine that their king was dead and that his 
death was being concealed from them. The whole army was in 
deep sorrow for their ailing king, and to satisfy their craving for 
a glimpse of him Alexander let his army defile past his bedside; he 
greeted individually every soldier by lifting up his head. By this 
time he had lost tire use of his tongue from weakness and only his 
eyes could speak. 
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Discounting all romantic stories as to the cause of the king’s 
death, we know that privation during his campaigns greatly 
undermined his strength. He had never allowed himself to rest for 
a moment and he was always to be seen sharing the sufferings of 
his men. When he contracted malaria by drinking filthy water in 
Mesopotamia his stamina was already sapped. Thus passed away 
the greatest conqueror of all times at the early age of thirty-three. 

Alexander was the first conqueror to sit upon the golden throne 
of Samarkand. Many other vanquishers have beheld glorious 
Samarkand but none as romantic and as great as Alexander, with 
the exception perhaps of Tamerlane. Even to-day eastern fables are 
full of the great exploits of Iscander - as his name is pronounced 
among the Asiatics - and near the Samarkand valley there is a 
beautiful lake called Iscander Lake, where Alexander for the first 
time watered his horse. Even in death Alexander’s body had to 
travel for over a year because he had expressed the wish to be 
buried in his native Macedonia. For reasons unknown, the proces¬ 
sion arrived in Egypt instead, and after his body was buried first 
in Memphis it was removed to its permanent resting place at Alex¬ 
andria and for many centuries served as a shrine of veneration. 


CHAPTER SEVEN THE KINGDOM OF THE BACTRIANS 

The splendour of Samarkand was at its zenith during the reign of 
Alexander the Great and it began to decline soon after the death 
of the conqueror. A period of bloody revolutions and quarrels be¬ 
tween Alexander’s generals rises in the midst of the beautiful 
scenery of Samarkand. One tyrant after another ascends the throne 
during the remaining three centuries before the birth of Christ. 
One of them, Antiochus I, who took possession of the throne after 
murdering his predecessor, is known as the Governor of the Thou¬ 
sand Cities of Bactria. During his reign new barbarians from the 
Siberian states - known as the Scytliians - began to cross the nor¬ 
thern frontiers of Bactria and were a constant menace to Samar¬ 
kand. One of their generals, whose tribes dwelt in tire valley of 
the river Oxus, succeeded in overthrowing the last king of the 
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Macedonian line and made himself King of Samarkand. It seems 
Samarkand was fated to have no peace for the next two centuries, 
and we see its kings supporting diffeient pretenders to the heri¬ 
tage left by Alexander. 

It was in the year 88 before the era of Christ that the Roman 
legions were to learn of the savagery of the Samarkand kings. 
Mithridates fought three bloody battles against unconquerable 
Rome and inflicted such terrible havoc upon the legions that 
Rome trembled for centuries afterwards at the mere mention of 
the barbarians of Samarkand, and this in spite of the defeat that 
later the Roman Pompey inflicted upon Mithridates. Unable to 
bear his disgrace, Mithridates slew himself, crying that the gods 
had forsaken him. His reputation even now echoes throughout 
Central Asia as the indomitable king of Samarkand. 

Crime, virtue, prosperity, peace, hunger, turmoil, alternate in 
succession through the years and the birth of Christ sees Samar¬ 
kand and the Kingdom of Bactria exhausting itself in endless fra¬ 
tricidal struggles, with the result that it is unable to resist another 
wave of invasion, this time from the vastness of China. 

The great epoch of Persian grandeur followed by Alexander the 
Great’s conquest is at an end. The nation which had made the 
whole world tremble is now but a confusion of petty princedoms, 
pretenders and adventurers, and the once indomitable wariors of 
Samarkand are being sold to the highest bidder. 

Across the Goby desert over the land of Samarkand appear 
hordes of new faces of a yellow colour - flattened and beardless 
warriors with crooked legs, mounted upon shaggy little horses 
and armed with innumerable bows and arrows. Whence did they 
come? Legend has it that they came from the very ends of the 
world. The Chinese who knew them well - having been ravaged 
by their onslaughts - said they were sorcerers who, fleeing tire 
desert, had mated with the demons of sand and wind. From these 
sacriligious unions a race of monsters sprang that spread terror 
throughout the empire of China to the gates of Rome. At the very 
time that the new Saviour of the World was born, in the little 
town of Bethlehem, these mongols deserted their Asiatic homes 
and flung themselves upon the rich valleys of Samarkand. Nobody 
knew their language and when they were asked who they were, a 
sound like a neighing horse emitted from their mouths. It sounded 
like ioung which later the western nations translated as Hun. 
There have been many ferocious warlike invaders, but the Huns 
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resembled animals rather than men. Even the Ethiopians were re¬ 
garded as handsome in comparison with the mongols. Their skin 
was of a sombre yellowish hue, and they walked like very devils 
with their long arms and large chests, while through their flat 
faces glittered slanting eyes full of cunning and cruelty. Their 
skulls were artificially deformed from childhood by cruel strap¬ 
pings of leather tongues. They were beardless because their cheeks 
had been seared with deep grooves to prevent the growth of hair, 
and they were clad in the skins of beasts. No wonder, then, that 
such savages have left indelible imprints on the oriental mind 
which, while it is slow to grasp new ideas is extremely tenacious 
in holding on to fixed impressions. 

Offspring of magician and demon, they had but to appear and 
legends and stories of their destructive exploits bred in their neigh¬ 
bours terrific fear. The Chinese Empire suffered first from their 
onslaughts, and on the high plateau of central Asia they lived in 
nomadic hordes, peaceful only while the pastureland supplied 
nourishment for themselves and their horses. But they dwelt along 
the fringes of the immense desert and they were therefore subject 
to the caprices of this terrible neighbour who, it was said, had 
annihilated for all time their once prosperous and powerful em¬ 
pire. Again and again the storms which drive forward and change 
positions of mountains and sand, turned their land from prosper¬ 
ous pastures into an inhospitable desert, and the Huns had to 
move again through this living hell, as mobile indeed as the sea. 
Being neighbours of the desert storms, the Huns had learned the 
different moods of their implacable enemy. In fighting the desert 
they had become ferocious themselves and adapted to the perils of 
their environment; their lives became as unstable and resdess as 
the moving dunes. They built no cities, nor even houses; their only 
possessions were the horses and chariots in which the women and 
children lived. Driven by hurricanes, they overran the ancient 
civilisation of central Asia, and carried away by the intoxication 
and delirium of adventure they went onward without a goal, at the 
mere call of chance, hoping to find some chimerical paradise or 
inexhaustible booty. 

China built the Great Wall to stop them, but Samarkand and 
the other weak principalides could not resist them. There were 
many tribes among the Huns, but the most important were 
known as the Black Huns and the White Huns. Samarkand and 
the province of Soghdiana was subdued by the White Huns and 
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there they established their own powerful kingdom. These are the 
ancestors of the next world conqueror - Attila. But he was to 
come much later, not before the beginning of the fifth century of 
the Christian era. 

With this we close the first Book of Samarkand, from the begin¬ 
ning of the creation of the world to the overrunning of the 
country by the Huns - an epoch of over three thousand years, in 
the course of which Samarkand was to become the mistress of 
Asia under Alexander, and be destroyed to dust and to perish 
temporarily under the nomad Huns. 
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CHAPTER ONE THE SCOURGE OF GOD 

‘Thou shalt ascend, and come like a storm; thou shah be like a 
cloud to cover the land; thou, and all thy bands, and many people 
with thee. 

And thou shalt say, I will go up to the land of unwalled vil¬ 
lages ; I will go to them that are at rest, that dwell safely, all of 
them dwelling without walls, and having neither bars nor gates. 

And thou shalt come from thy place, out of the north parts, 
thou, and many people with thee, all of them riding upon horses, 
a great company, and a mighty army’. 

In these fine and frightful words the old prophet Ezichiel fore¬ 
told the coming of the Mongolian hordes - a scourge of God who, 
after the flood, saw fit to punish a second time his sinful creatures. 
Samarkand and the Valley of Soghdiana were the first to be razed 
to the ground by 'the blazing arrows of the Huns, and where once 
stood trie mighty palace of Alexander and the rich houses of the 
people of Samarkand there was but dust and ashes. And upon 
these ashes the Mongols erected their tents and settled there for a 
time to rest and water and feed their horses before proceeding 
further west. At this very time the Man of Nazareth, Son of God, 
preached love and freedom among the oppressed people. The 
gospel of the one and omnipotent God, however, had not reached 
Samarkand. Upon her fertile lands the Mongols were firmly estab¬ 
lished. And although for the next five centuries Europe was to be 
laid waste by their periodic invasions, Samarkand remained their 
permanent home, where they returned time and again to rest and 
replenish their armies. Historians call them the Hiatilla or White 
Huns. Their warlike princes, after settling in Samarkand, ravaged 
neighbouring countries and the next to suffer from their destruc¬ 
tion was ancient Persia. Even the name of Baharam-Gour, the 
wild ass, is mentioned as being defeated by the Huns who laid 
waste his lands. 

The ascent of the new power in Samarkand begins with the 
Mongolian prince known as Khoosh-Nuaz, which means in Tar¬ 
tar the Bountiful Monarch, a name very unusual for a leader of 
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wild Mongols. Perhaps the four centuries that had passed since 
the birth of Christ had softened the habits of the Mongols, and the 
richness of the Samarkand valleys had ennobled their souls. At 
this time Persia is torn with internal strife and their king Firoze is 
deposed by his brother and seeks asylum with the Mongolian mon¬ 
arch. The Bountiful Monarch of Samarkand took up the cause of 
the deposed Persian ruler and with an army of 30,000 horsemen 
he defeated the Persians and reinstalled his friend Firoze (Peroses 
of the Greeks) upon the throne. 

Human ingratitude is apparently one of the constant vices of 
man, and here we see that soon the Persian king forgets he owes 
his life and throne to the ruler of Samarkand and embarks upon 
an expedition with the object of destroying the power of his bene¬ 
factor. Aggressors even in ancient times find the same clumsy ex¬ 
cuses as the aggressors of the present day. The Persian, under the 
pretext of relieving the oppressed Mongolian subjects, invades the 
land of Samarkand. Khoosh-Nuaz, too weak to oppose such an 
army, is compelled to retreat; but we see that soon he is revenged 
through the bravery and sacrifice of one of his officers. As a matter 
of historical importance it would be better to quote Ferdusi’s des¬ 
cription of this self-sacrificing action. 

This officer conceived a bold plan and with difficulty persuaded 
his prince to order his limbs to be cut off his body. Horribly muti¬ 
lated, the officer is abandoned on the road on which the Persian is 
bound to pass. When the mutilated body was brought in front of 
the Persian king, he asked: ‘Who has reduced you to this sad con¬ 
dition ’ ? 

‘That cruel tyrant, Khoosh-Nuaz’, came the answer of the 
officer. 

‘And for what’ ? 

‘Because I took the liberty of an old and faithful servant, to re¬ 
present the consequences of his bad government, and to tell him 
how unequal he was to meet the valiant troops of Persia, con¬ 
ducted by such a hero as Firoze. But I will be revenged’, the in¬ 
valid cried, and writhing in pain, he added, ‘I will lead you by a 
short route, where you shall in a few days intercept the tyrant’s 
retreat, defeat his disaffected army and rid the world of a mon¬ 
ster’. 

The officer’s pitiful condition, his words, and his apparent 
agony left no doubt as to his sincerity. The Persian Army was led 
on a false march through by-paths and deserts, and only after 
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several days’ marching, deprived of water and food, did they rea¬ 
lise that they had been led away intentionally. It was too late, how¬ 
ever, for the enemy had already surrounded the Persians and there 
was no escape but to fight and perish there. The courage and self- 
sacrifice of this patriotic Mongol, who afflicted upon himself the 
most appalling death in order to save his country, is praised to this 
day in Mongolian folk-lore. Needless to say, the Persian Army was 
almost completely wiped out and their king was taken prisoner. It 
is amazing that even at this point the Prince of Samarkand par¬ 
doned his treacherous enemy and erstwhile friend. He allowed 
him to return to Persia with his followers with these parting 
words: 

‘After I had loaded you with favours and benefits, after I had 
furnished you with money and troops to establish you upon the 
throne of your father, you have, in return for such great obliga¬ 
tions, collected an army, at the instance of the most vile and de¬ 
spicable of men, and advanced into my territories for tire purpose 
of destroying me. Fortune has not been propitious to your wishes; 
you are now reduced to the extreme of distress; nevertheless, if you 
swear solemnly not to make war upon me again, I will send you 
back with honour, and grant you my aid, should you require it, to 
maintain tire drrone of Persia’. 

The Persian King naturally availed himself of this generosity, 
so unusual among barbarian princes, and one would have thought 
that, even if not grateful, common decency at least would have 
prevented him starting fresh troubles. The Persian took it in a dif¬ 
ferent light. He saw himself humiliated and degraded by the 
generosity of his vanquisher, and, tortured by remorse of wounded 
pride, he no sooner reached his country than he organised another 
expedition against the king of Samarkand. Once more the river 
Oxus was crossed by Persian invaders marching towards the cap¬ 
ital. This time, however, the Mongolian king was prepared, and 
we are told again of a new war strategy that the Samarkand ruler 
employed. Khoosh-Nuaz directed that long and deep trenches 
should be cut in the rear of his army, over which only a few 
camouflaged pathways were left, known solely to his officers, 
while the trenches were covered in a way to simulate un unbroken 
green plain. When the Persian hosts reached the Mongolian line, 
King Khoosh-Nuaz under the truce of a white flag approached, 
with die Treaty of Peace on the point of his lance to show that the 
Persian had not kept his word, and exhorting him yet to desist 
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from war. The Persians, however, took this as a sign of fear - and 
weakness and rushed into an immediate attack. The Mongolians 
turned their backs to the enemy and fled as fast as they could, led 
by their officers across the known pathways, while the Persians 
fell into the trenches. On a timely command, the Mongolians 
turned swiftly round, rallied, and the battle reverted into complete 
massacre of the Persians. Not one of them escaped alive, except a 
few who were taken prisoners. Among the dead was also the faith¬ 
less and treacherous Firoze. Enormous booty fell into the hands of 
the Mongols, including the beautiful daughter of the dead king. 
But here again the King of Samarkand showed himself superior 
to his enemies, and when Firoze’s son was enthroned in Persia, he 
sent back with his good wishes his sister and all the other pris¬ 
oners. 

Thus ends another glorious chapter of the bloody yet great his¬ 
tory of Samarkand, and the year was 488 of the era of Christ. 


CHAPTER TWO ATTILA: MAN OF IRON 

At the time when the Mongolian invasion swept like a hurricane 
over Central Asia, another tribe of the same family, under the 
Hun Balamir, was led across the frozen wastes of Siberia, over the 
Ural Mountains, into Europe where they drove out one after 
another the peoples they encountered in their irresistible march 
westward. The civilised Roman Empire trembled when the Huns 
cooled their shaggy horses in the blue waters of the Danube. They 
knew that the new foe, who was casting greedy eyes over the Mea¬ 
sures of Constantinople, was different from the barbarians who 
had attacked Europe in ages past. 

They would have trembled even more in the year 395 had they 
known that on a frozen morning, near the river Danube, a new 
conqueror was born - Attila, Man of Iron, who traced his descent 
right through the genealogy of the Mongols to Cham, founder of 
the Mongolian Imperial family. Attila was also the name of the 
river Volga in Mongolian, and the father of the new-born infant 
was proud to call his son by the name of the river he worshipped. 
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Like their brethren in Samarkand, the Huns of Attila did not 
build cities nor houses. Their capital consisted of an immense en¬ 
campment of chariots, and the people never abandoned their no¬ 
madic life. The Huns were keenly aware of time; they knew that 
time was eternal, unchanging, and the life of the Mongols har¬ 
monised with tire moods of the plains and deserts in which they 
lived. Because of this life, the Huns are known to be patient, free¬ 
dom-loving, courageous. Obstacles for them serve but to exercise 
their courage and ingenuity. Their travels are in rhythm with the 
swing of the seasons, determined mostly by their abundance of 
pasturelands. The Huns like freedom because they are subject to 
no other laws than those of nature, and that is why they learn to 
deal with men as easily as with nature. It is useless to struggle 
against the sandstorm or a mountain avalanche, yet again it would 
be folly to leave a fertile district before having enjoyed all its 
riches. To exploit men in the same way as one uses the elements 
is the paramount drive of the Mongol conquerors, and Attila is 
the greatest exponent of such ambitious dreams. When his army 
rode in a swift gallop, the countries that were overrun were left 
barren as if consumed by locusts. 

Such is the background of the child Attila who mounted his 
little pony as soon as his little legs could support his sturdy body; 
clasping the flanks of his horse, he mingled together with the war¬ 
riors to learn their art of warfare. A piece of hard raw meat under 
the saddle of his pony, after an hour of riding, would be soft 
enough to devour. Attila would never complain after long journeys 
across boundless plains, along impassable mountain trails. Cities 
and villages were there to be destroyed and razed to the ground; 
but Attila’s reverence for grass and pastures remained till the end 
of his days. No wonder, then, that people trembled at the .mere 
mention of the Huns, and Attila is proud of the fear he inspires. 
When there are no people to kill nor cities to burn, he indulges in 
killing bears and wolves, capturing them first in a net and then 
amusing himself by disembowelling them with a short, curved 
dagger. 

Another point in the upbringing of Attila is his captivity as a 
hostage in Rome. To the wild and indomitable boy, captivity in 
Rome among depraved and degenerated people must have been 
unbearable and had an enormous influence in moulding his char¬ 
acter. He is sent by his uncle to the Emperor of Rome as a hostage 
after the death of his father, and we see Attila rolling about the 
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luxurious palace like a caged animal. The perfumed rooms in 
which he roamed are suffocating him and the luxury of his oppres¬ 
sors fill him with disgust. In his nightmares he craves for the royal 
chariot and palace of wood on the shoies of the river, and the old 
tent of his father where he was born. Accustomed to mare’s milk 
and raw meat, he gets sick of the elaborate dishes of imperial 
Rome. He raves also against his weak uncles who are unable to 
oppose Rome, but to ensure its benevolence they have to sacrifice 
the freedom of the boy and send him to Rome as a token of peace. 
A bold project is forming in his mind. He despises every Asiatic 
horseman who would serve the Roman Empire; and he sees the 
Huns brought under one rule with himself as their king. He will 
then revenge himself, and woe to Rome and Byzantium! Even 
distant Persia and India would tremble at the mere sound of his 
name. The hooves of his horses would scamper along the great 
wall of China. The mere dream of a boy in captivity. European 
civilisation would have laughed had it known of these dreams. 
Twenty years later, however, Rome and Samarkand, Byzantium, 
and the lands of the Teutons were to shudder and crumble under 
the mighty blows of Attila, another thong in the sc'ourge of God. 

In the year 434 Attila is firmly installed as the sole undisputed 
king of the Huns. Byzantium and Rome tremble, waiting for the 
culminating battle. But Attila leaves them in peace. Pie and his 
hordes turn east, re-cross the Ural Mountains and the Caucasus, 
and re-appear in the valleys of Samarkand and Central Asia. This 
is where he enters into our tale. 

Plis aim is to subjugate the Asiatic branches of the Plun family. 
He is going to assemble all of them and crown himself their leader 
in Samarkand. By this time there is nothing of the ancient city 
left; everything has been razed to the ground and only the chariots 
and tents of his cousins, the White Piuns, testify that Samarkand 
is still the capital. Attila is received there with great reverence. He 
knows that he will be the master of Asia, and for die time being 
he is not going to fight China, he is going to be her friend. After 
that he will enter Rome and Byzantium, and the whole of Europe 
will be his. 


Attila’s dreams piece by piece come into a whole. He is forty 
years old, and together with the proverbial patience and tenacity 
of the oriental Mongol lie' has already the insight and experience 
of the genius gained in his painful but watchful captivity. 

While roaming the lands of Central Asia another omen which 
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is going to establish Attila among the great conquerors is the 
finding of the legendary sword of his race. Apparently this is the 
sword cast from the hand of the original founder of the dynasty, 
and legend has it that to the man of the clan who finds the sword 
again a great destiny is reserved. A shepherd, while grazing his 
sheep in the Soghdiana Valley, noticed that one of his flock had 
cut his hoof. His amazement knew no bounds when, instead of 
the sharp stone he expected, he found the point of what seemed to 
be a sword. The shepherd unearthed the weapon and brought it in 
person to Attila, who at once recognised the sacred emblem. The 
Mongolian prophecy was fulfilled and with it the prophecy that 
the man who, after Alexander the Great, sat upon the throne of 
Samarkand would rule over a kingdom that would be the king¬ 
dom of die world. This man was Attila, the man of iron. 

How far the destiny of Samarkand is interwoven with the mete¬ 
oric life of Attila, we do not know. But there is no doubt he must 
have felt an inexplicable urge for the land of Samarkand. He goes 
there and spends five years among his race before he returns again 
to Europe to be the first barbarian king to whom ancient Rome 
bows in submission. 

And here we leave the life of Attila because he does not return 
to Samarkand; Byzantium and Rome held him in their clasp. 

However, in harmony with die end of his predecessor, Alex¬ 
ander the Great, Attila the new conqueror ends his life also after 
marrying a young and beautiful princess by name Ildico. The Hun 
was not averse to feasting and naturally a marriage of such im¬ 
portance had to be celebrated in a fitting manner. A feast lasting 
for hours ensued with everyone consuming untold quantities of 
wine. Attila drained his goblet to the health of the noble guests 
and soon he became intoxicated with the innumerable toasts that 
followed. In the evening, refreshed by the soft breezes, Attila slips 
away with his new bride to the nuptial chamber. On that very 
night the Emperor of Byzantium, who knew tiiat his downfall 
was to follow the destruction of Rome, had an unusual dream. He 
saw in a vision a sword bending towards his heart and at die 
moment when he thought it was going to pierce him, a sudden 
lightning flashed and the sword snapped in two. 

‘The dream presages great tidings’, said the ancient Byzantium 
sages. ‘It is beyond doubt that the formidable enemy of our country 
is dead, an enemy whose hatred was aimed against Constanti¬ 
nople.’ On the same night the court of Byzantium offered prayers 
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to merciful heaven, and in a distant palace Attila’s guards watched 
silently over the door of the nuptial chamber. When on the fol¬ 
lowing day the sun was high in the sky, these officers remarked 
the unusual silence which was unfamiliar to the habits of the king. 
On tiptoes one of the guards knocked on the door, but no response 
came. Terror-stricken, Attila’s sons were summoned, and in a flash 
the whole crowd gathered. With a mighty blow of an axe the door 
was forced and the horrified courtiers beheld Attila’s naked body 
fully outstretched, unmovable, with his arms crossed over his 
chest. The white fur upon which he lay was crimson with blood. 
The king was dead. 

His sons touched his already cold body. From his mouth spurted 
a quantity of blood but there was no sign of a wound. Later the 
physicians reported no poison had been used. In a corner of the 
same room the little princess Ildico trembled. The enraged Huns 
seized her violently, but she could only utter confused words in 
answer to their questions. 

The great festival hall had turned overnight into a funeral as¬ 
sembly. Everybody was calling vengeance on the assassin, but no 
one knew who he was. There was no one to be blamed for the 
death of Attila. He was not an ordinary king, he died not an 
ordinary death. And clad in his regalia, the body of Attila was 
borne to its resting place. In shrill voices the mourners chanted of 
the conquests of Attila and of the countries he had subdued. When 
the sun was setting on the horizon, flashing a final glow of fare¬ 
well to the imperial tent, the conqueror was lowered in his grave 
together with all his treasures. With the passing of the terrible 
Hun the whole of a stricken Europe and Asia would slumber again 
into centuries-old sleep to be awakened perhaps by the blows of a 
new conqueror. 

While Samarkand was under the sway of the White Huns, and 
both eastern and western countries succumbed under the blows of 
Attila and Khoosh-Nuaz, another event left its indelible mark in 
the eternal tale of Soghdiana. Somewhere in the fertile valley a 
man, a false prophet, arose and called himself the anointed of 
God. His followers knew him as Mazdak; he taught that all men 
are equal, and that it would be unjust that one should have more 
gold and more wives than another. We are all the creation of God, 
who is just and merciful, and therefore we have equal right to 
share all the riches of mother earth. Here again, in the cradle of 
Samarkand, the forerunner of modern social ethics of equality was 
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born. The socialists of later epochs can find many rules in the 
preaching of this prophet that are the same as their own creed, but 
they forget that the original founder preached a life of piety and 
abstinence, and himself practised extreme asceticism. ‘Animals are 
equal to men in the eyes of the Creator,’ he would preach to his 
followers, and implore them not to use any animal food but to 
subsist on the fruits that the bountiful Samarkand Valley yielded. 

It was to be expected that such revolutionary teaching was bound 
to bring the country into anarchy, particularly after one of the 
Persian kings became a follower of the new prophet. As with all 
new ideas, there are men that see personal aggrandisement and 
accept the teaching for selfish reasons. The followers of Mazdalc 
were not devoid of such base intentions and they adopted such of 
his principles as appealed to their unbridled lust, ignoring the re¬ 
ligious teaching with which he sought to hold it in check. The 
most alluring tenet of this new religion was that all females are 
common property to be shared equally - a popular doctrine, no 
doubt, which brought numerous converts. ‘Every animate creature 
belongs to God and it is impious in man to claim or appropriate 
to himself the property of his Creator, which, as such is destined 
for the common use of all human beings’. Thus would argue the 
followers of the false prophet and would, like a pack of hungry 
wolves, descend upon the harems of the rich priests and nobles 
and pass into orgies of shame and lust, to the great consternation 
and terror of the fair maidens. The king became a follower not' 
because he coveted other men’s wives, as this particular one was 
reputed to have over seven-hundred concubines, but he expostu¬ 
lated the doctrine because it gave him the right to seize all the 
wealth of the rich families, claiming it as the common property of 
the State. Needless to say, the State was himself. Samarkand and 
Persia were hurled into utter confusion and anarchy. Bands of 
wild men would run amok seizing wives and daughters from 
terror-stricken families, carrying them off to their mountain dens. 
And the king could not punish them, for their creed was his. 

This terrible dogma prospered during the reign of the convert 
king, and only when the great Nousheerwan, his son, came to the 
throne was this sect finally overcome. One of the related princesses 
of die Icing was abducted and the prophet was commanded to re¬ 
store her at once. This command was treated with scorn and con¬ 
tempt as it was said to be against the tenets of the religion. Nous¬ 
heerwan was enraged at this bold opposition to his authority and 
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ordered the immediate execution of Mazdak. This was followed 
by mass slaughter of his followers and proscription and eradica¬ 
tion of the abominable tenets of the false prophet. This act is per¬ 
haps one of the reasons why Nousheerwan is known as the Just 
and is depicted as a wise and benevolent ruler. Soon Samarkand 
and the whole Valley came under the sway of this Persian king 
and for a time enjoyed prosperity under his wise rule. 

To conclude with the reign of the Huns of Samarkand we must 
mention also their contribution in fighting the Roman invaders of 
Asia. It seems that the great Nousheerwan made friends of the 
Samarkand princes and we see them side by side with the Persians 
fighting endless battles against foreign invaders. This era might 
have marked the beginning of a new prosperity had it not been 
overwhelmed and swept away by a new movement, both religious 
and militant, but this time from far Arabia. 


CHAPTER THREE YEMEN - THE BLESSED LAND 

‘I, one day, when a youth, saw a man on foot throw a stone at a 
dog, and break tire animal’s leg. A moment afterwards a horse 
passed, and with a kick broke the man’s leg. And this animal had 
galloped only a short distance, when its foot sunk in a hole, and 
its leg was broken. I gazed with wonder and awe, and have since 
feared to commit injusdee’. Thus Nousheerwan justified his belief 
in promoting happiness for his subjects. 

A young man in'a distant land knew of the greatness of the 
Persian king, and he boasted of his fortune in being born when so 
j list a king reigned. This man’s name was Mohammed, who was 
die descendant of the sacred family of priests that guarded the 
temple built round the black stone called Kaba. To later civilisa¬ 
tions diis land is known as Arabia, but at the time of the birth of 
Mohammed this fertile strip of earth was known as Yemen, mean¬ 
ing the blessed, because it was well watered by the Creator and 
was better peopled dian any other part of Asia. The great temple 
had existed from time immemorial and was known as Kaba which 
took its name from the great black meteorite which had separated 
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from one of the heavenly planets and hurled down through space, 
descending on the blessed land. A legend grew round this meteor¬ 
ite and the great temple of Mecca was erected by die people of the 
city. 

At the time of the birth of Mohammed, the Kaba contained 
more than one hundred and sixty idols of different religions and 
denominations. Freedom was absolute and every tribe could wor¬ 
ship its god without fear of persecution. In the centre of the Kaba 
stood images of Abraham and of the Virgin and Child: in the 
sixth century after Christ his religion had deteriorated into fetish¬ 
ism - a new version of the pagan idolatry. 

When Mohammed had passed his boyhood he entered the ser¬ 
vice of a middle-aged widow who was rich in beauty and rich in 
gold. Two worldly virtues that would have attracted any young 
man of twenty-four. A sumptuous marriage was the consequence 
and Mohammed, finding himself rich and free of earthly worries, 
began to think of how to raise the base moral standard of his 
countrymen. He knew the old Zaradiustrian religion and he knew 
Hebrew. He did not believe that Jesus Christ was the messiah pro¬ 
mised by the prophets, but Mohammed was convinced that he 
himself was the Chosen One for whom the world was waiting. 
Suffering from epileptic fits, he often fell into long trances of cata¬ 
lepsy, which he was clever enough to have in public. His super¬ 
stitious neighbours began to believe in the high spiritual powers of 
his soul. Nevertheless, it took sixteen years before he came with his 
gospel to the eastern world: ‘There is no god but one god, Allah, 
ana Mohammed is his prophet’. A simple enough gospel for the 
simple souls that gathered round him. 

This popularity was misunderstood by his native Mecca and 
soon he was chased away from the city, only to find asylum in the 
next territory, Medina. This happened on the 6th of July, 622 after 
the birth of Christ, and from that day a new religious era began - 
Hegira - meaning the flight of the prophet or the separation from 
his family; in other words it was the first day of the new religion 
of Islam. 

The seed of this creed was to find a fertile soil in the fanatic and 
emotional tendencies of the Arab character. Mecca soon was to re¬ 
cognise the mistake it made in chasing away the prophet. They 
were soon to submit voluntarily to the sway of Mohammed’s 
preaching and the whole of Arabia was to follow and accept the 
religion of Islam. Sixteen years later, that is 632 a.d., Mohammed 
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died but his religion was not only to survive but it changed into a 
militant creed that overran nearly the whole of the civilised world. 
Like the popes of Rome, who are the successors of the Apostle 
Peter, the future Caliphs became known as successors of the pro¬ 
phet of God, thus combining both celestial and earthly powers. 

As to Mohammed’s death and his resurrection, there is a comic 
eastern legend that says, not wishing to be behind Jesus Christ, 
Mohammed had caused to be constructed a very ingenious cata¬ 
pult. On one side of it the dead body of Mohammed was exposed 
to his bereaved followers, eagerly awaiting the ascension of Mo¬ 
hammed to heaven and to his creator Allah, as the prophet had 
told them before he died that he will ascend to heaven. At a pro¬ 
pitious moment, the mechanism was loosened and the body of 
Mohammed flew into space, never to be seen again. Awe-struck, 
the believers fell on their knees, praising the greatness of Allah. 

The militant character of Islam was assured by the succession of 
great Caliphs who were soon to subjugate the known civilised 
world. The first to succumb were the Zarathustrians and the king¬ 
dom of Persia after the battle in 639 a.d., a battle that influenced 
the current of world history. The defeated king of Persia fled to¬ 
wards Samarkand, but the Hun Prince, instead of succouring him, 
marched against him and thus helped unwittingly his own doom. 
The king of the Persians was discovered hiding in a mill; his head 
was severed from his body and cast in the millstream. 

The kingdoms of Samarkand and Bokhara were soon to regret 
that they did not support the Persians, because Islam Caliphs, after 
subduing the whole of Persia, crossed the river Oxus and marched 
against the Huns. At this time the inhabitants of Soghdiana Valley 
are beginning to be known as Turks and their country as Turk¬ 
estan. Both Samarkand and Bokhara were governed by a princess 
at the time of the subjugation, by the name of Khatun. On the ap¬ 
proach of the Arabs towards Bokhara the princess fled to Samar¬ 
kand and so great was her hurry that she, like Cinderella, left 
behind one of her golden shoes. The Arabs valued this shoe after¬ 
wards at over five thousand pounds sterling. 

Many years of uneasy peace followed and the independence of 
Samarkand was saved only by the great diplomacy of Princess 
Khatun. In the year 56 of the Islamic era, a great warrior, Said ibn 
Othman, marched again with his army, determined to storm the 
great and prosperous Samarkand. A battle was fought with com¬ 
plete defeat of the army of Samarkand, and into the hands of the 
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Arabs fell more than 30,000 prisoners and great booty. On his way 
home, in order to secure the submission of Samarkand, the Arab 
leader took with him eighty of the Samarkand nobles as hostages, 
promising the princess to return them when his army crossed un¬ 
molested the frontiers of her principality. Said ibn did not keep 
his promise but dragged his wretched'prisoners right on to Medina, 
where they were stripped of their attire proper to their rank and 
reduced to tire condition of mere slaves. The Arab, however, did 
not reckon with the indomitable spirit that Samarkand imbues in 
her children. Humiliated and in despair at such a fate, the Samar¬ 
kand nobles one night broke into the Said’s palace. Closing 
quickly the doors behind them, they hurled themselves on the 
Arab, stabbing him to death and then fatally stabbing themselves. 

By this unexpected heroic action the independence of Samar¬ 
kand was saved for the time being, but the Arabs were soon to 
return again and many a batde was fought between them and the 
army of Princess Khatun and her successor. Finally in the year 700 
a.d., or a.h. 81 of the Islams, the battle for Samarkand and Bok¬ 
hara was won by the Arabs and with it the kingdom of the White 
Huns. From now on a new chapter was opening for Samarkand, 
one that would lead to the great Turkish Sultan Malikshah and 
his court astrologer and poet, Omar Khayyam. 


CHAPTER FOUR THE EMPIRE OF THE SELJUKS 

The story of the Arab rule over Samarkand for the next four cen¬ 
turies after the death of Mohammed is one that brings no glory to 
the city. Its walls often beheld bloody battles fought between op¬ 
posing armies. Ambitious Arab generals ascended the throne of 
Samarkand only to be slain by others as envious and greedy. The 
city itself still prospered because it was the meeting point of roads 
that led from eastern China right across to the Roman Empire. 
Peace for the inhabitants, however, could only be assured by the 
hand of a strong conqueror and this was to be found in the person 
of Toghrul Beg, the ruler of a Turkish tribe known as the Seljuks. 
The Seljuks are a clan of barbaric tartars that roam the Siberian 
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and Chinese plains and its name is derived from Seljook, a chief 
of great reputation who, after quarrelling with his Khan, took 
away his followers and descended upon the plains of Bokhara. It 
seems that the Seljuks setded in the fertile Valley of Soghdiana 
and were recognised officially by the Persian kings. The warlike 
character of the Turks is soon to spread their glory round the neigh¬ 
bouring country, and like all barbarians they are used as tools by 
their neighbours whenever they want to fight other countries. This 
was not to be for long, however, and the tide of events turned 
when the great Toghrul Beg ascended over the Seljuks. We see 
them soon led by this warrior conquering immense lands in Cen¬ 
tral Asia, and by the year 440 a.h. (1048 a.d.) they are overrunning 
Mesopotamia and Asia Minor and their hordes are undisputed 
masters of die Arabian lands. We behold Toghrul Beg entering in 
triumph Baghdad and approaching in befitting humility the Arab 
Caliph, successor of die Prophet Mohammed. The Turkish prince, 
accompanied by his nobles, approaches barefooted and the Caliph 
prepares to meet him with all the religious ceremony befitting his 
office. The Caliph is sitting on a throne concealed behind a dark 
veil; in his right hand he holds the staff of Mohammed. Toghrul 
Beg kisses the ground and after standing silent for a while he is 
beckoned to approach the Caliph, who is his rightful earthly and 
religious master. In great solemnity the Caliph rises and reads 
from a parchment the honours and offices diat he bestows on his 
faithful servant. It is recorded that the Seljuk prince is made Vice- 
Regent of the Vicar of the Holy Prophet Lord of all the Moham¬ 
medans, and the Prince of Samarkand. He is invested with seven 
robes and has seven slaves given him, which implies that he is to 
rule seven regions by the wish of the Commander of the Faithful, 
the Caliph. A veil of gold, scented with musk, is thrown over the 
head of Toghrul Beg and the crowns of Arabia and Persia set upon 
his head. Two swords are presented to him, which signify that he 
is ruler of both the east and the west. A magnificent ceremony that 
satisfies both the Caliph and the ambitious Toghrul Beg. This 
begins a new reign over Samarkand, to be followed by two more, 
each more glorious and more splendid than the other. 

Toghrul Beg is succeeded by Alp-Arselan, which means the con¬ 
quering lion, a man who unites valiant generosity with a love of 
learning and sagacity. Many a Christian land is to fail under the 
_ sway of this worthy Prince of Turkestan. Alp-Arselan is generous 
to the meek and submissive, but cruel to the utmost with people 
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who are reluctant to embrace the faith of Mohammed. This leads 
to a religious crusade between the Christian Cross of Byzantium 
and the Islamic Crescent of Mohammed. Alp-Arselan’s opponent 
in Byzantium is the Emperor Romanus. 

Close to the beautiful mountain ranges of Armenia there is the 
valley of the Arkansas river, whose blue horizon intermingles with 
the blue Lake Van and makes one gorgeous panorama of nature’s 
beauty. On tire farther side of the mountain slopes the Byzantine 
Emperor cuts a magnificent figure in his battle dress, mounted on 
an impatient and snorting steed. He surveys proudly his army of 
light and heavy mailed cavalry. The horses are snorting and their 
hooves produce myriads of lights on striking the stones. Behind 
the cavalry is the renowned infantry of Byzantium, sprinkled with 
a fair number of famous Bulgar archers. Still behind are the fierce 
Georgian horsemen and Armenians eager to enter battle against 
the advance of Islam. The entire Byzantine hordes move slowly. 
Over 100,000 souls are eager to proclaim the glory of the Cross 
over the infidel Mohammedans. Surely this great army is more 
than a match for the wild-looking and barbaric horsemen of Alp- 
Arselan - the upholder of the Islamic Crescent. The sultan com¬ 
mands only 40,000 horsemen and infantry, but they are all fanatic 
Mohammedans. Their leader knows how to rouse their fervour. 
On the morning before the battle he appears with a display of 
pious resignation to his fate. On the tail of his magnificent horse is 
tied a black ribbon, sign of mourning, and the sultan himself is 
dressed in a white robe perfumed with musk - the scent of the 
dead or of those about to die. At his girdle the sharp curved sword 
is missing, and his shoulders are bare of bow and arrows. Instead, 
in his right hand he clasps the scimitar and mace. Every warrior 
knows that his king and sultan is determined to conquer or die, 
and with his death the kingdom of Islam will perish. The wild 
nostrils of the Turks dilate; their hands, clasping their weapons, 
tremble with expectancy. They are not going to let down the up¬ 
holder of the Crescent and the defender of the religion of Allah 
against the Christian dogs. 

The Byzantine troops make the first move and the heavy mailed 
infantry dash through and break the first line of the Turks. It 
seems that victory sways towards the Christian Cross. But Alp- 
Arselan is a cunning opponent. He watches for the crisis to de¬ 
velop. He seizes the advantage and, like thunder, dashes to the 
head of his cavalry. In a matter of hours the defeat of the Chris- 
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tians is complete. Neither the personal courage o£ the Byzantine 
Emperor nor the despair with which his soldiers fought could stave 
off the issue. Wounded and thrown from his horse the once proud 
emperor is dragged by a little Turkish officer to the feet of the 
Conquering Lion - the Sultan of the Seljuks. 

Alp-Arsclan surveys his fallen foe and thunders over him: 
‘What wouldst thou have done with me should our fortunes have 
been reversed’ ? 

‘If thou art cruel’, replied the emperor, 'I would put thee to 
death after a thousand lashes of the whip. If I was vain-glorious, 
I would put thee in, chains and drag thee to my capital. And if I 
felt generous, I would grant thee thy liberty*. 

Dead silence prevailed. Many Turkish officers are seen to half¬ 
draw their swords ready to avenge the insult of the Christian dog. 
Alp-Arselan, however, is more magnanimous. He rises slowly and 
with his own sword cuts the cords that bind the hands of his 
enemy. ‘Thou art free’, he declares, ‘But see to it that this liberty 
is not used again to fight against me or I shall be forced to take the 
other advice thou hast given me’. With these words tire Emperor 
Romanus and his captive nobles are released. The rule of the By¬ 
zantium, however, is at an end in Asia. Over smouldering towns 
in Armenia and Georgia, from the Caucasus mountains down to 
the Euphrates, the sovereignity of the Crescent is supreme. 

Alp-Arselan retires to Samarkand to celebrate his victory. During 
the feast he is told that one of the still-resisting Tartar chiefs has 
been made prisoner. The sultan orders the prisoner to be brought 
before him and reprimands him sternly for his impudence in re¬ 
sisting against the Seljuk might. The Tartar replies boldly and 
challenges the Turk to put him to a cruel death. To the surprise of 
all present, Alp-Arselan decides on a singular course. He has heard 
that the Tartar is a skilled archer, but so is Alp-Arselan himself. 
He challenges the Tartar Chief to a duel. Both men release their 
arrows simultaneously and to the consternation of the assembly 
they both miss their mark. Before Alp-Arselan can draw another 
arrow his enemy is quick with the dagger, and in a trice he 
plunges the knife into the heart of the great sultan. The dying 
monarch calls his nobles: ‘Two admonitions I held in my heart. 
The one bade me to despise the man: die other not to prize myself 
too highly or to over-estimate my personal prowess. I have neg¬ 
lected the wisdom of this admonition and now I have to perish’. 

Before his death the emperor summons his son, Maliksliah, and 
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commands his officers to swear allegiance to the new emperor. 
Once again Samarkand is mourning the passing of a great con¬ 
queror, but is soon hailing a greater one. ‘Le Roi est mart. Vive le 
Roi’l 


CHAPTER FIVE ASTROLOGER OF THE SULTAN 

Oh thou of purest mind and noblest race! 

By Him who gave that crown thy brow to grace; 

Who gave t’adorn the minted ore thy name: 

By Him - by Heaven s just Jiing, we thee conjure, 

To loose our chains - our painful wounds to cure: 

So shall a grateful world thy praise proclaim. 

Oh thou, with glory crown’d! to whom belongs 
The sword of justice, and the cure of wrongs, 

Earth’s mighty guardian, thou! by Heaven ordain’d. 

{From 'The Tears of Khorassan’) 
Thus sung the poet Anveri of the wisdom and greatness of Malik- 
shah. The great sultan is known also as the Lord of the Faithful 
and the Glory of die State and of Religion, and these titles he fully 
deserves. 

Malikshah’s destiny was preordained by the stars, and we know 
that while his father, the great Alp-Arselan, was alive it was fore¬ 
told that Alp-Arselan would be the victor against the Byzantines 
and diat the Cross would perish and the Crescent would shine over 
the East. The price, however, would be the life of Alp-Arselan 
himself. ‘Beware and listen to the great Spitama Zarathustra. A 
batde between two mighty kings is upon the horizon and fate has 
decreed that the destiny of the man from the East shall rise to 
heaven, while that of the emperor of the West shall be but dust. 
But, oh, listen! The sword of death hangs upon the heads of both 
kings. The Golden Crescent will become reddened by the blood of 
its upholder’. Thus spake Omar the tent-maker, the star-gazer, 
who foretold the future of kings by the course of the heavenly 
bodies. This prophecy came to the ears of Malikshah before the 
battle, and when later the prophecy was fulfilled the new sultan 
did not delay to send for Omar Khayyam the prophet and make 
him his Court Astrologer and friend. 
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The curse of Samarkand once more is being enacted. A great 
sultan is slain by a Tartar Chief and his son rises to be greater still. 
In die beginning Malikshah’s reign is disputed by envious princes, 
but the young sultan is soon to deal with his opponents in no un¬ 
certain manner. It is very fortunate diat the sultan has the faithful 
Omar Khayyam to immortalise his glory, not only in verse but by 
casting a new calendar that begins with the first day of Malik¬ 
shah’s rule. And on the other hand he has the great Niz am -ul- 
Mulk, one of the most renowned and wise men of that time, as 
his Minister of State and Counsellor to guide him. 

Samarkand and Bokhara acknowledge faithfully the illustrious 
rule of Malikshah, and princes from far and wide bring gifts and 
pay homage to him. 

Not least of the glories of Malikshah was his great interest in 
science and poetry. It was he who encouraged Omar Khayyam in 
all his extravagances. It was when the great poet in a mood of 
jocularity prophesied the death of Alp-Arselan, that Malikshah 
ordered an observatory to be built for Omar. It was called the 
House of the Stars and it was there that Omar first became known 
as the great astrologer. 

The poet was a man of fine fettle. He shocked and horrified his 
fellow-workers when he told them of his discovery of the negative 
numbers in mathematics. ‘Ay’, they would say, ‘the man is using 
the Sifr, the emptiness beyond which nothing exists and is called 
zero by the infidels. Allah’s wrath will fall upon his head for 
daring to disbelieve the prophet’s teaching’. Old Mohammedan 
learned bards are shaking their heads in bewilderment. ‘And to 
think that Omar says that beyond the Sifr, beyond the emptiness, 
there lie myriads of numbers - the ghost numbers - and the star¬ 
gazer says that to bring one in from beyond emptiness he has to 
take away another number from the positive this side of the Sifr’. 
So went the gossip about Omar Khayyam’s great discovery of 
algebra. We know that he and his Arab colleagues knew of the 
positive and negative numbers centuries before the West had any 
inkling of them. 

But that was not all. In between bouts of drunkenness and scrib¬ 
bling poetry in honour of wine and women, Master Omar Khay¬ 
yam formed his own calendar which we know is the most exact 
that has ever been in use. It shows an excess of only 19.45 seconds 
in the calculation of time, the year being five hours forty-eight 
minutes and forty-five seconds over the three hundred and sixty- 
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five days. For comparison we can mention that the calendar used 
by the Western world shows 26 unaccountable seconds. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk is very pleased with Khayyam’s calendar. He 
orders a special copy written in letters of gold on the finest parch¬ 
ment available to be prepared and presents it to Malikshah. 

‘Peace be upon your father and upon your father’s father, by 
whose generosity our world is made possible. And the generosity 
of their son is even greater. It now remains for Your Most Highest 
only to command and the old path of the moon shall cease to be 
in all lands of the empire. This evening, to-night, when the moon 
is full upon the sky, the year will be ONE of the new era - Thine 
era’. Speaking thus, the minister presented the gilded calendar to 
the most illustrious defender of the faith of Islam. And with this 
a new counting of time, called the Jallalian era, began, which is 
in accordance with one of the names of Malikshah. 

The goodness and greatness of Malikshah has become proverb¬ 
ial. It is said that one day when coming out from a mosque he 
asked his minister, Nizam-ul-Mulk what he had prayed for. ‘I 
have prayed’, replied the minister, ‘that the Almighty may give 
you victory over your next opponent’. 

‘And F, replied Malikshah, ‘have prayed that God might take 
my life and crown should my opponent be worthier than I to 
reign over the faithful’. A noble sentiment that only a man of 
superior piety and virtue can nurture and entertain. 

One of the greatest pastimes of the sultan, when not at war, was 
to hunt for wild asses and antelopes in the mountain slopes of 
Turkestan, while he left the wise rule of his domains to his min¬ 
ister, Nizam-ul-Mulk. This naturally bred envy and soon Malik¬ 
shah was surrounded by base courtiers who instilled in his mind 
suspicion towards his faithful minister. In a moment of temper 
Malikshah dismissed the ageing Nizam and bade him return the 
cap and insignia of his exalted position. The minister, as he gave 
them up, proclaimed, ‘When the sea was troubled, Malikshah 
honoured me with his confidence. Now all is calm and prosper¬ 
ous, he listens to my enemies. But soon he will know that the cap 
and the regalia he took from me are bound by divine decree to his 
crown and throne’. 

No doubt this utterance was distorted and brought to the ears 
of the sultan in the guise of black insult. Soon after, Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, while following the royal camp bn the way to Baghdad, 
was stabbed by an assassin, one of the followers of the feared Has- 
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san Ibn Sabah, the chief of the sect known as The Assassins. 

Before expiring his last breath Nizam said, ‘Great King, a por¬ 
tion of my life has been passed in banishing injustice from your 
territory, wherein I was supported by your authority. I now go to 
give an account of my deeds to Allah, the Almighty King of 
Kings. To Him I shall give the proofs of my fidelity and all that 
I have done while in your service. My life has been terminated in 
my old age by the treacherous dagger of an assassin. I entreat my 
son to continue to serve his king as loyally as I have done and I 
recommend him to the favour of God of your good self’. 

Malikshah grieved sincerely and it is very improbable that the 
death of his great minister was instigated by him. No sooner he 
heard of the calamity titan he spoke to Omar Khayyam of the 
foreboding he felt in his heart that his life would not last long 
after the death of his minister. He despatched part of his army to 
the hills to besiege the mountain on the summit of which Alamut 
- die Garden of the Assassins - stood, with orders to spare no 
effort to tear down stone by stone the den of the Assassins. ‘This 
will be but litde payment for the faithful service of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk’, Malikshah said to his Court Astrologer. 

How well Malikshah had reason to fear his foreboding! Only 
eighteen days after the assassination of his minister, while still on 
his way to Baghdad, which he desired to make his capital, the sul¬ 
tan was seized with a violent illness which terminated his young 
but glorious life. The day was the fifth of November, 1092 a.d. or 
470 of the Hegira. 

Few eastern kings have attained the glory and power of Malik¬ 
shah. From Tartary to Syria, from Samarkand to Damascus, die 
people enjoyed a well-deserved period of peace and tranquillity 
under his wise rule. Malikshah ascended the throne when eigh¬ 
teen years old and ruled for twenty years, and when lie died the 
people of great Samarkand mourned sincerely yet another ruler 
that was inexorably bound to rejoice or suffer according to the 
eternal curse of the land of Soghdiana. 

■a 

The genial influence of the sun in spring 
To thee belongs, and is thy type, 0 king! 

While Persia prospects of pil’d mins yields; 

Then emulate the generous planet’s praise, 

Which sheds ali\e its bright impartial rays. 

On desolated towns and fruitful fields. 
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The care benign, li\e heaven-distilled showers, 

Can raise the harvest, and can paint the bower, 

As bless’d Turania’s verdant glories show; 

But since, great prince, the balmy dew still feeds 
Alife the barren heath and flowery meads, 

Let hapless Persia too thy bounty \now. 

(Ferdusi) 


CHAPTER SIX 

GHENGHIS KHAN - MASTE-R OF THRONES AND CROWNS 

The might of the Mongols is again in the ascent. For a few cen¬ 
turies now, ever since Attila and Khoosh Nuaz led their Huns to 
the conquest of practically the whole of the known western world, 
the Mongols had been forgotten. Scattered tribes retired to the 
vastness of the Goby desert where they bred their children and 
pastured their cattle. Life in the Goby had its own unwritten code. 
It thrived among lofty plateaux swept constantly by freezing cold 
winds, which often mixed with the sands making it difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish them from low hanging clouds. On its north the Goby 
borders the Siberian Tundra and Lake Baikul, where demons 
sprang and mixed with human creatures thus giving origin to the 
Mongol and the Hun of many centuries before. 

The Mongol did not get inured to the hard life of the desert nor 
to continuous suffering: he was simply born to it. Children’s navel 
cords were severed from their mother’s womb by their father’s 
sword, and from their mother’s milk they went on to the milk of 
mares and asses. This went on for two years and then they were 
expected to fend for themselves. Many a child died but those who 
survived were almost superhuman in endurance. 

Mongols had no written law, but families that sprang from the 
original imperial stock Were held in particular awe. Yesukai and 
his lawful.wife, Houlun, both descended from Chieftan families 
and when their first-born arrived they called him Temujin - the 
Finest Steel. With Temujin’s childhood we are not interested. Suf¬ 
ficient to say that, like the rest, he fended for himself, organised 
hunts, stalking rats and dogs with clubs, and stealing sheep from 
the neighbouring tribes. He always managed to do better than 
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anybody else and boys willingly acknowledged him as their leader. 
Already at the age of five he learnt to keep the saddle for several 
days at a time, and go without a cooked meal for days on end; 
more often than not even without food at all. 

This was the boy Temujin who later was to become the greatest 
conqueror of Asia and take the name of Ghenghis Khan. He is 
also to be known as the Master of Thrones and Crowns, the 
Scourge of God, the Perfect Warrior, and the Mighty Man Slayer, 
History is at a loss to measure the greatness of Ghenghis Khan; 
indeed, he is not an ordinary man and common standards do not 
apply to him. 

When Ghenghis marched with his hordes the distance was mea¬ 
sured in the degree of latitude and longitude, not in miles or 
knots. When he destroyed, he did so completely, and where once 
there were cities there were deserts; and where once there were 
green valleys and rivers, there appeared desolated precipices and 
barren lands, because even the rivers were diverted by his mighty 
onslaughts. 

When one speaks of the dead that Ghenghis Khan left in the 
trail of his conquests, one does not speak in numbers but of moun¬ 
tains of corpses. Whole countries were unpeopled by his will and 
left without a soul; or deserts were converted into flourishing 
gardens if the great Khan thought fit to do so. The civilised world 
shuddered. The Church held innumerable meetings and offered 
solemn prayers to God for deliverance of the Mongol menace. Yet 
Ghenghis Khan is more titan a marauder. From a nomad, a 
hunter of beasts and men, he developed into a great general, law¬ 
giver, and maker of kings. Without being able to read or write he 
drew up a code - the Yassa - that even to-day in its simplicity and 
virtuosity has not been excelled. Ghenghis Khan ascended the 
throne drat was created for him - Temujin, the first bom of an 
ordinary chieftan. But when he died his empire comprised the 
whole of Asia and a great part of Europe, and his descendants 
ruled these lands for over five hundred years - the last, the great 
Moghuls, to be overthrown by the Britisn in India. 

We are not concerned with the life of the great Khan but will 
speak of him only in so far as the tale of Samarkand warrants it. 
It is interesting to mention, however, diat when diirteen years old, 
the boy remained fatherless and became the sole protector of his 
mother, younger brodiers and sisters, and their possessions. Any¬ 
body else would have fled as far away as possible from greedy, un- 
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friendly tribes, but lie was not anybody else - he was Temujin, son 
of Yesukai, betrothed already to Bourtai, a beautiful child-princess, 
descendant also of a proud and reigning Mongol family. 

Many a year must pass before the boy Temujin asserts his au¬ 
thority. He was persecuted, made prisoner, condemned to death, 
and escaped from the clutches of an unfriendly chieftan. There 
were times when his sole possession was one horse, and his mother, 
whom he adored more than anything else, had to hide and live in 
a cave. Temujin is to remember all the suffering and kindnesses 
meted to him by men, and he never forgot to avenge himself 
cruelly on his enemies or overwhelm with presents his erstwhile 
benefactors. Most of all he needed men who would listen and obey 
his commands and the echo of his longing was heard among dis¬ 
tant Mongol tents. It is recorded that Temujin would go to the 
summit of a barren mountain, which he believed was peopled with 
kindly spirits, and pray: ‘Boundless and merciful heaven, do thou 
favour me with thy benevolence. Make the spirits of the air be¬ 
friend me and send men on earth to obey me’. His prayers must 
have been heard. Men and beasts flocked to the standard of the 
nine yaktails and swelled the hordes of Temujin, and the spirits of 
the air looked on benevolently and blessed him with success. This 
is proved by some kind of uncanny presentiment in tire life of 
Temujin, who never lost a batde or enterprise even when placed 
in the most unfavourable conditions. 

The last sorrow and humiliation that Temujin was to suffer 
before being made a great Khan was when, shortly after he mar¬ 
ried Bourtai, his princess, a rival chief surprised his tent village 
while he was absent and abducted his bride. One can imagine the 
sorrow of the enraged chieftan on learning of this outrage. The 
abductor did not enjoy for long the possession of the Mongol 
bride. Temujin besought the help of his foster-father and with a 
band of resolute young warriors he rode over to the village of his 
foe, crying out the name of his beloved Bourtai. She, hearing the 
voice of her man and master, ran from the tent of her captor and 
gripped the reins of Temujin’s horse. Leaving the vengeance of his 
outraged honour to his companions, he helped his princess to 
mount the horse and galloped back to his tent. Temujin could 
never be sure whether he was the father of his first-born son, yet 
his devotion to his wife never waned. She was predestined to be 
the Empress of Asia, and mother of three sons, all of whom were 
to rule empires in later years. 
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Temujin had an almost uncanny gift in selecting his personal 
friends and bodyguards, and we can be certain that most of his 
success is due to the great warriors who proudly waved his banner 
over distant fields. The Raging Torrents is the lofty name his* war¬ 
riors bore. In later years these men were to be created tar-khans, 
next of kin, with the right of entering the royal pavilion at any 
time without preliminary ceremony. They were permitted to take 
their share of the spoils without asking, and apportion to them¬ 
selves as many slaves as they wished. Nine times their life could 
be spared should they commit an offence against their Khan, and 
whichever lands they selected remained as their own and would 
be inherited by their children unto nine generations. Is there any 
wonder, then, that a nomad considered it the greatest of fortune 
if he showed himself as being worthy to be elected as a tar-khan 
and be enrolled in the Raging Torrents ? These wild spirits of Asia 
had a loyalty akin to veneration for their great chief, and during 
a Council held in 1206 they unanimously elected him as their 
emperor - Ghenghis Khan, die greatest of rulers. Henceforward 
the only name that appears in Mongol Annals is Ghenghis Khan. 


CHAPTER SEVEN THE YASSA - THE CODE OF LAW 

1. ‘It is ordered to believe that there is only one God, creator of 
heaven and earth, who alone gives life and death, riches and 
poverty as pleases Him - and who has over everything an absolute 
power. 

2. Leaders of a religion, preachers, monks, persons who are ded¬ 
icated to religious practice, the criers of mosques, physicians and 
those who bathe the bodies of the dead are to be freed from public 
charges. 

3. It is forbidden under penalty of death that anyone, whoever 
he be, shall be proclaimed emperor unless he has been elected pre¬ 
viously by the princes, khans, officers and other Mongol nobles in 
a general council. 

4. It is forbidden chieftans of nations .and clans subject to the 
Mongols to hold honorary titles. 
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5. Forbidden ever to make peace with a monarch, a prince or a 
people who have not submitted. 

6. The ruling that divides men of the army into tens, hundreds, 
thousands, and ten thousands is to be maintained. This arrange¬ 
ment serves to raise an army in a short time, and to form the units 
of command. 

7. The moment a campaign begins, each soldier must receive 
his arms from the hand of the officer who has them in charge. The 
soldier must keep them in good order, and have diem inspected 
by his officer before a battle. 

8. Forbidden, under death penalty, to pillage the enemy before 
the general commanding gives permission; but after this permis¬ 
sion is given the soldier must have the same opportunity as the 
officer, and must be allowed to keep what he has carried off, pro¬ 
vided he has paid his share to the receiver for the emperor. 

9. To keep the men of the army exercised, a great hunt shall be 
held every winter. On this account, it is forbidden any man of die 
empire to kill between the months of March and October, deer, 
bucks, roebucks, hares, wild ass and some birds. 

10. Forbidden, to cut the throats of animals slain for food; diey 
must be bound, the chest opened and the heart pulled out by the 
hand of the hunter. 

11. It is permitted to eat the blood and entrails of animals - 
though this was forbidden before now. 

12. (A list of privileges and immunities assured to the chieftans 
and officers of the new empire). 

13. Every man who does not go to war must work for the em¬ 
pire, without reward, for a certain time. 

14. Men guilty of the theft of a horse or steer or a thing of equal 
value will be punished by death and their bodies cut into two parts. 
For lesser thefts the punishment shall be, according to the value of 
the thing stolen, a number of blows of a staff - seven, seventeen, 
twenty-seven, up to seven hundred. But this bodily punishment 
may be avoided by paying nine times the worth of the thing 
stolen. 

15. No subject of the empire may take a Mongol for servant or 
slave. Every man, except in rare cases, must join the army. 

16. To prevent the flight of alien slaves, it is forbidden to give 
them asylum, food or clothing, under pain of death. Any man 
who meets an escaped slave and does not bring him back to his 
master will be punished in the same manner. 
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17. Tke law of marriage orders that every man shall purchase 
his wife, and that marriage between the first and second degrees 
of kinship is forbidden. A man may marry two sisters, or have 
several concubines. The women should attend to the care of pro¬ 
perty, buying and selling at their pleasure. Men should occupy 
themselves only with hunting and war. Children born of slaves 
are legitimate as the children of wives. The offspring of the first 
woman shall be honoured above other children and shall inherit 
everything. 

18. Adultery is to be punished by death, and those guilty of it 
may be slain out of hand. 

19. If two families wish to be united by marriage and have only 
young children, the marriage of these children is allowed, if one 
be a boy and the other a girl. If the children are dead, the marriage 
contract may still be drawn up. 

20. It is forbidden to bathe or wash garments in running water 
during thunder. 

21. Spies, false witnesses, all men given to infamous vices, and 
sorcerers are condemned to death. 


22. Officers and chief tans who fail in their duty, or do not come 
at the summons of the Khan are to be slain, especially in remote 
districts. If their offence be less grave, they must come in person 

before the Khan. ( Translated from P 6 tis do la Croix). 


This is the code - the Yassa of Ghenghis Khan-the man Temu- 
jin, who was sent by God and endowed with the power of the 
high heaven. This is the belief of his followers and no doubt the 
great chief, knowing his unruly and wild companions, had to de¬ 
vise his strict, simple and unequivocal code in order to keep them 
in check. Great stress is particularly laid on theft and adultery, 
two of the human vices that predominate in the soul of the wild 
Mongols. The punishment is death. Superstitions, too, are taken 
into account, and knowing the great fear of thunder held by the 
Mongols, the Yassa commanded that no man shall touch water or 
bathe in it during a thunder storm. For traitors and spies, false 
witnesses and black sorcerers, there is but one simple remedy - 
painful death. 

Ghenghis Khan is neither Mohammedan nor Christian, but the 
first law of the Yassa says unmistakably that all men shall believe 
in one God, creator of heaven and earth. A belief identical with 
the Christian creed, which, however, is never expressed loudly as 
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Ghenghis Khan did not wish to share his power with the heavenly 
creator. In short, the Yassa commands utter obedience to Gheng¬ 
his Khan and promises rewards for his friends and merciless de¬ 
struction to false and wrong-doers. 

Of interest perhaps to Englishmen is that tire Yassa commanded 
that a man should never be judged guilty unless caught in the act 
of crime, or until the man confessed by spoken word. That is, of 
course, because the Mongols were illiterate people and they con¬ 
sidered a man’s spoken word as binding and solemn. There were 
many instances when a man would rather go to painful punish¬ 
ment and confess to committing a crime, even if not seen, than 
utter false testimony. ‘They are obedient and loyal to their lords 
and masters beyond any other people’, wrote Fattier Carpini after 
he returned from the court of the Mongol. 

The Yassa orders all men to help each other who call themselves 
Mongols and destroy any who would stand in their path. The 
name Mongol became synonymous with superiority of race - the 
man who is always right and whatever he did was well done. The 
law provides that even dieir future generations should be bred in 
power to rule over other men for as long as the name Mongol re¬ 
mains on earth. 

The mystery is, how is it that this man who was illiterate him¬ 
self should cast such a simple yet great code of law ? Perhaps he 
knew about ancestral tradition, or perhaps he took into good 
account the existing customs of the Mongols. Whatever the cause, 
Ghenghis Khan will remain unique. With the one hand his sword 
lashed iron discipline among his followers, with the other he held 
the Yassa that commanded implicit obedience to himself. How 
strongly the power of the sword and the law of Yassa carved them¬ 
selves in the receptive soul of the Mongols we can judge by the 
fact that four hundred years after his death, the Tartars of Timur 
the Great, subjects of Koubla Khan of the Chinese, and of India 
of the Great Moghul, still obey the great law that was the Yassa. ' 
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THE SPELL OF SAMARKAND 


Ghenghis Khan, like all his great predecessors - the world con¬ 
querors - had sooner or later to come to Samarkand, the cradle that 
conquerors must visit, either to become greater or perish there. 
During the growth of his empire, richer lands and vast countries 
attracted his greedy eye. The Mongol conquest extended over China 
and Tartary, but was separated from die Valley of Soghdiana and 
rich Central Asia by the greatest of mountains, the Taghdumbash 
- the Roof of the World - or as we know it, the Pamirs. 


It is perhaps die first time in Ghenghis Khan’s life that the de¬ 
sire to cross over the Roof of the World into die rich valley beyond 
is not conquest. His only wish is to establish trade with the wealthy 
tribes diat dwell diere. Soon we see special envoys crossing the 
mountain ranges with a message from their, Khan. It is addressed 
to ‘My Brother die Shah of Kharesm’ and reads: ‘Greetings I send 
thee. Thy power and thy great empire are known to me and I look 
upon thy person as one of my most cherished sons. For thy part I 
know thou hast heard of me and of my country. Know, too, that 
I have conquered Cathay, and many a Turkish chief obeys me. Let 
us then be friends and bring friendly relations and trade to our 
peoples’. It is perhaps the first time that such a mild message 
reaches a king. The usual way of Ghenghis Khan was first to con¬ 
quer and then to argue. 

The only implication that the Shah of Samarkand could take as 
an insult was being called ‘My most cherished of sons’. This, in 
Ghenghis Khan’s time, meant that a chief who was dius addressed 
and who acknowledged the title must consider himself henceforth 
as a dependant and a vassal and must obey like a son obeys his 
fadier. The proud Shah is obviously at a crossroad. He receives the 
envoys witii due pomp, but cunningly inquires about the health of 
Ghenghis Khan and whether he is really such a great khan. The 
conquest of China he is rather inclined to disbelieve. And as far as 
the Mongolian armies are concerned, the Shah is reluctant to ad¬ 
mit that they can be greater than his own. Ghenghis Khan’s en¬ 
voys answer in true Mongolian fashion. The Khan is a great man 
indeed, they say, and he had verily conquered Cathay, but of 
course the Khan’s army cannot be compared with the great power 
wielded by the Shah. The latter is pleased with the answer. He 
promises that soon friendly relations will be established between 
the two great chiefs. 
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Friendship thus established is of little value if there is no sin¬ 
cerity behind it. Soon other forces began to work. It seems that the 
powerful shah of Kharesm was growing too powerful for the 
Caliph of Baghdad, who, in order to keep him in check thought 
it would be advantageous to court also the friendship of Ghenghis 
Khan. A special messenger brought the tidings of goodwill from 
Baghdad to Karakorum - the Mongol capital. It is a point of in¬ 
terest that the Caliph, fearing his envoy might be caught by the 
Shah’s spies, burnt the message to Ghenghis Khan with a fire 
needle on the shaven skull of the man, after which the hair was 
allowed to grow. Ghenghis Khan had to order the man to be 
shaved again before reading the message. 

More complications followed. A rich Mongol caravan was seized 
by one of the shah’s chiefs and despoiled of its merchandise. Even 
then Ghenghis Khan kept his promise of friendship. While at any 
other time he would have simply marched with his hordes, this 
time he sent a courteous protest to Mohammed Shah, urging him 
to return the stolen goods. But the Shah of Samarkand had the 
curse working in his heart. In reply he thought best .to put the 
whole of the embassy to the sword, not reckoning however that 
the cunning Ghenghis Khan had sent another man secretly to 
watch his official envoys. Soon Ghenghis Khan learnt of the crime 
and this time punishment had to be exacted. No Mongol ambas¬ 
sador could be slain with impunity. ‘There is but one heaven and 
there cannot be two suns upon it. There is one earth and there 
can be but one Kha Khan on it’. This message was despatched to 
Mohammed Shah, while Ghenghis Khan summoned his Raging 
Torrents. The Khan knew that he was challenging the whole 
world of Islam but even so he was bverjoyed to have a reason to 
declare war. Fie informed the Caliph of Baghdad that Mohammed 
Shah had chosen war and that fate would decide the outcome. 

The great and difficult march over the Roof of the World by 
Ghenghis Khan and his hordes was in itself a miraculous accom¬ 
plishment. The leader gave the order in the Spring of 1219 to 
assemble in the pasture lands of the river valley, south-west of the 
mountains. The old warrior proudly reviewed his army com¬ 
manded by his veteran generals and his young sons. 

‘Ye who go with me to strike and punish the man who has 
treated us with scorn will share in my victories. Let no one fail in 
his duty for death alone will be his reward’. 

Nothing was omitted; there were great preparations in mater- 
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ial and arms, and the divining of the Khan’s astrologer was sought. 
Through the setting of the stars the omen v/as brought saying that 
the great Khan of the cold and wintry lands will triumph over the 
lord of the warm countries. 

For months the soldiers cut their way through impenetrable 
forests, spanned bridges over precipices, hacked their path through 
ice. Many a warrior slipped with his horse over a frozen precipice 
and was lost in the blue chasm below. None the less, over a 
quarter of a million of men endured the hardships wrapped in 
their sheepskins and leather, sleeping on the drifting snows, or 
drinking the warm blood from the horse’s veins when food failed. 
At last through the pine forest the Mongols got a glimpse of the 
first warriors of Islam, and the wide river Sir Darya, the Jaxartes, 
gleamed like a silver snake in the distant horizon. 

The fierce slaughter that followed is not within the scope of our 
tale, but there is no doubt that the two conquerors matched all 
their cunning against each other and their armies were the best 
that the wot Id could muster. Rivers of blood coursed the green 
valleys and it is recorded that Mohammed Shah alone lost x60,000 
men in his first battle. The fear of the Mongolian hosts was im¬ 
planted in the hearts of the Islamic world. No longer the proud 
shah thought of insulting his foe. Soon the whole of the Shah’s 
army was routed and scattered in disorder. Yet the Mongol war¬ 
riors kept pace with them and did not allow even these last to 
escape. Mohammed Shah, seeing himself defeated, left part of the 
remnants of his army to try and check the Mongol advance, while 
he together with the best of his troops marched towards the great 
cities of Bokhara and Samarkand. History tells us that the Shah 
made a great blunder here by splitting his army in trying to defend 
the two cities, thus leaving only about 30,000 to defend Samar¬ 
kand. An unending pursuit began because Ghenghis Khan wanted 
to make Mohammed Shah his personal prisoner. The two great 
cities fought with courage and resolution but they had to bend 
before such an invincible and superior force. When the city’s priest 
surrendered the keys, Ghenghis entered the city on his horse. He 
rode right through the palace into the great mosque where, in the 
middle, a giant Koran was being read by the High Priest. 

‘I came to this place to tell ve that we are the conquerors. Ye 
have but to obey me and provide fond and fodder for my men and 
horses’. To the city’s elders Ghenghis Khan said that he had come 
to avenge the many sins of their superior. ‘I, the scourge and wrath 
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of God, must destroy the Shah. I command that he be given not 
protection nor aid in any way’. 

Samarkand surrendered, but the barbarian Mongols had to be 
rewarded too, and a fearful massacre and pillage began. Men’s 
heads were falling, women and young girls ravished and raped, so 
that many a man, rather than witness the shame ‘of his family 
rushed upon the Mongols and died on their swords. Great flames 
licked the walls of the city and a great pall of smoke blotted the 
sun. The eternal city once more lay in ruins. A morning mist des¬ 
cended upon the piles of ashes, and the beautiful orchards, vine¬ 
yards and flowered valleys were no more. Indeed, the delightful 
place that was Samarkand ceased once more to exist. Ghenghis 
Khan kept true to his habits and again a prosperous place was 
turned into a desert, with most of its inhabitants slain while the 
remnants took refuge in the wilderness. 

The golden sun ascended the clear blue sky that hung over the 
unhappy land of Soghdiana. The primal curse for the first murder 
was being fulfilled. And when the blood of the innocents had been 
swallowed by the black earth the city slumbered in its deathly 
sleep. Only charred tree trunks shot accusing fingers to heaven, 
rebelling against an implacable but undeserving fate. Samarkand 
died once more and is to remain dead for another three centuries. 
Frightened creatures of Soghdiana Valley, stray marauders and 
starving nomads, would settle upon the ruins of the great city, and 
where once proud palaces stood and beautiful gardens permeated 
the air with their scent, poor shabby mud huts would be erected 
and Samarkand again will try to take a deep breath and re-awaken. 
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CHAPTER ONE A CHILD OF LIGHTNING 

One of die four rivers that God commanded to flow through the 
paradise that He created for man the Bible identifies as the river 
Oxus, the Amu Darya of the Tartars; and beyond that river a verit¬ 
able paradise lay, a country that is bright and beautiful and gay. 
Most of the year a cloudless blue sky covers the valley and the 
horizon rests upon ridges of blue mountains which culminate in 
the great snowy peak that is known as the Majesty of Solomon. 
From the banks of the river and from the rolling foot-hills of the 
mountains green meadows and pastures brighten the eye. In¬ 
numerable cattle herded by shepherds on shaggy horses graze leis¬ 
urely undisturbed. This paradise, jealously guarded by gullies and 
dense oak forests from the eyes of intruders, is reached only through 
a narrow gorge carved deep through stony walls that rise hun¬ 
dreds of feet above. It is known as the iron gate and no more than 
three men abreast or two laden horses can pass through. What 
curse lies upon this paradise? Or is it guarded by the Creator for 
somebody that has not yet come ? The only inhabitants that roam 
through this terrestrial paradise are hungry-looking shabby tartars 
that live in hovels. Their only attire is sheep-skin and their only 
food is mutton and mare’s milk. 

These tartars are gathered together in tiny villages consisting of 
a few hovels with one brighter that is their chief tan’s. They all 
fight among themselves and only unite when attacked by other 
nomads or their cattle and themselves are threatened by frost and 
sandstorms. 

At the entrance to this paradise stands a small village that has a 
name in harmony with its surroundings. It is called the Green 
City - Shahr-i-Sabz. Around it the tartars had dug a moat to guard 
the village from preying neighbours. But inside the moat are blos¬ 
soming fig and apricot orchards, among which the white domes of 
tombs can be seen. Here and there a small minaret suggests that 
the inhabitants pray to one god - Allah, and his prophet Mo¬ 
hammed. 

Two months in the year the city is anything but green because 
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it is swept by sandstorms and winds that drive cattle and men to 
despair. During one o£ these nights the wind was particularly 
fierce, tearing the last leaves from the trees and sending them 
scurrying ahead. It drives with cruel fury the rubbish of the town, 
spinning and tossing it high into the trees and the roof-tops, until 
with the last vehement gasp it peters out. The clouds break, but 
instead of rain comes snow, great soft billows of snow, more like 
sea-breakers, and hugh splashes of spray; and the road, the hovels, 
even the distant iron gate, are covered with the white silence. 

In the central mosque the mussulman crier calls the faithful to 
prayer. Bearded men in shabby sheepskins squat on their rugs and 
talk in whispers. ‘Erem nior nigen bui - A man’s path is only 
one’, the muezzin'chants and at the same time in the chieftan’s 
hut with the same resignation the same chant is repeated. The 
man who uttered this cry is a tall, good-looking man well on in his 
prime, with an aquiline nose and dark flaming eye. Too serious 
perhaps, with a litde sourness about the mouth that suggested 
inner disharmony. His strong arms arc trembling slightly and his 
mouth twists when hearing a cry of agony on the other side of the 
partition. 

Allah has been merciful to him. And he should have been, 
because tire chief has slain his best sheep as an offering, and the 
priest has offered special prayers for the blessing of the Almighty 
upon his house. And now his wife lay in the throes of labour. The 
fierce tartar paces back and forth. He watches the old village mid¬ 
wife disappearing through his wife’s partition and he goes and 
stands before tire leather curtain that opens on to the outside. 
Every now and again he shudders as he hears his wife’s cries. He 
moves instinctly towards the partition but goes back to the door 
and pulls the curtain savagely. 

‘A desert monsoon’, he says aloud. ‘Allah is sending his wrath 
upon my head’. The frantic sweeping of the wind rattles the tiny 
frame of the hut and poor thin wisps of cold turbulent snow are 
driven inside. Now and then it whistles through the crevices of 
the thin walls. 

Hail. . . thunder .. . You would imagine the gods had come to 
honour or revenge themselves upon the newcomer. 

‘I shall go mad if it does not cease; I shall go raving mad I And 
if they die, I will raze the mosque to the ground and will slaughter 
my cattle and leave the carcasses to the ravens’. 

The tartar shudders at his own blasphemy, while the partition 
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opens and the old hag enters. The hut is lit with a small tallow 
candle and the light dances in fearful shadows on the wall. The 
chief enters his wife’s apartment and as he beholds her ashen face 
and her closed eyes, instinctively his right hand goes to his sword. 
By Allah, if she is dead the old hag will pay for it! 

‘Come, master, come and look at your son 5 . The chief feels 
someone pulling at his coat. Turning towards the voice he beholds 
a little red-skinned infant into whose mouth the old woman is 
blowing life. ‘He must utter the yell of life, otherwise his soul will 
fly to Allah’, says the woman, continuing with her resuscitation. 

That same night the tempest tore up many trees in the green 
city and littered the paths with pine needles. Avalanches crashed 
down from the mountain side and obliterated the road that leads 
to the outer world. The insignificant river that passes the Green 
City had the impudence to tumble over its banks and create a 
flood. 

Timur had a father and a mother. That was an accident. He 
was born out of the elements and the tempest, a stray piece of 
lightning which fell into Adam’s clay. But how was Taragai, the 
hereditary chief of the Barlas Tartars, his father, to know that? 
The small lump of flesh which squalled was too weak to hold the 
precious genius. It only howled and looked for all the world very 
much like the other children that are born every day in the huts 
of the Barlas Tartars, many of whom did not survive .. . 

,. . And the year of grace was One thousand three hundred and 
thirty three, or 736 of the era of Mohammed. 

In later years this half-suffocated infant is to survive the rigours 
of the desert and make himself a place in history that even to-day 
is difficult to assess. He is but the son of a small Tartar Chief and 
he has not the glamour of ancestry that makes an aura of glory 
round the head of Alexander or Ghenghis Khan. Timur, who is 
later to be known as Timur-Leng, Timur the Lame, is not born 
as an heir to an existing or lost empire, but with his own hands he 
carves one for himself and his sons. When Timur is still only a 
youth he starts his wanderings with but one man to follow him, 
and yet he ends his life as the emperor of the greatest army ever 
known. His name resounds across the width of Asia and Europe 
and he is to be considered by his enemies as the cruel, blood-thirsty 
man-slayer who indulges in orgies of slaughter that are unequal 
to anything the world has ever seen. 

From bis golden tent, and dressed in attire that sparkles with 
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jewels and precious stones, he enjoys the sight of towers built of 
human skulls, lighted at night by evil spirits. To his friends and 
to his Asia, however, he is the pride and the glory, he is the great¬ 
est man that ever roamed tire world, and he is still referred to as 
The Lord. But the best cherished memories of the great Ameer 
linger only in his Samarkand, the place that was but a conglom¬ 
eration of hovels before he took possession of it. His affection for 
the city is to be translated into a creation of beauty that has sur¬ 
passed anything built by man. Poets sang his praises or condemned 
him; for some he was half-divine, half-human; for others a fero¬ 
cious grey wolf devouring human corpses. For us who are telling 
the tale of Samarkand he is Ameer Timur, the Lord of Samarkand 
and of Asia, the Lord of the Land of the Sun and the Upholder of 
the Faith. His name is going to live as long as human life remains 
on earth. And when we mentally strike the dusty roads across the 
steppes, pale and limidess under the glow of a full moon, and we 
behold the silhouettes of mighty palaces of Samarkand adorned 
with eastern splendour, we will be accompanied by the mighty 
warrior walking in the quietness of the Reghistan Mosque, Shah-i- 
Zindah, where the Living Shah still dwells under the vaults wait¬ 
ing to be recalled when the greatness of the tartars is to be resur¬ 
rected. Now his shadow will pause over the white tomb. We will 
see the mighty warrior limping across the Valley of Soghdiana. 
Now he will creep into the Green City and pause over the white 
dome of the tomb of Aljai Khatun Agha, the beautiful princess 
who was the Ameer’s first wife. His stern face will relax and his 
arms will try to embrace the shadow that reposes beneath the stone. 
Then he will limp over Samarkand and mourn bitterly the loss of 
his first-born son - his first sorrow after the greatness he brought 
to Samarkand. Finally we will see him resting under the cool 
shadow of Goor-Ameer, his own tomb. There he will muse on the 
‘greatness that was during his life in Samarkand, and again he will 
be filled with sorrow for the decay and dust drat cover his creation. 
And when morning dawns and tire sun casts its first ray over the 
valley, Timur Leng’s silhouette will fade away in the mist and 
will become one with the universe. 
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CHIEF OF THE BAHATURS 


Turbulent days lie ahead for Samarkand. Over the head of the 
weak Khan of the Tartars, who is only the nominal king of Sam¬ 
arkand, rebellious generals are plotting. Each one prepares his fol¬ 
lowers for plunder and rape, and the impotent descendant of 
Ghenghis Khan is as clay in their hands. This is the time when 
young Timm- comes on the scene in Samarkand. His father has 
just died and we are told that Timur’s inheritance consists of a 
string of horses and a servant boy - Abdullah, slave of the house. 
With this modest retinue he takes to the highway and rides to the 
foothills towards the great river Oxus. He has been bidden to ap¬ 
pear at the court of Samarkand. 

‘Thou art of the clan of Gurigan the Splendid’, the commander 
of the Tartar Khan greets Timur. ‘But thou art not a Tura, a man 
from the seat of the family of Ghenghis Khan. Thou canst not 
rule over Tartars because that belongs to the descendant of the 
Mongol Khan. Thou canst, however, lead the army, as I have 
done, because we are the same, warriors in tire service of tire khan’. 

. This is the first meeting of Timur and his immediate superior, 
the commander of Samarkand, known as the King Maker. He 
had succeeded in subduing all other rebellious chiefs and holds 
powerful sway over tartars and the khan alike. The sorry descend¬ 
ant of Ghenghis Khan is only a puppet king. The King Maker is 
the man to reckon with and Timur knows it because tire ageless 
wisdom of the Mongols is in his blood. He is all eagerness to show 
that he is a worthy descendant of the clan of Gurigan the Splen¬ 
did. And soon he is acknowledged by the bahaturs - Tartars who 
had won a name for valour - as their rightful chief. He is their 
favourite because he is not only courageous and fearless, but he 
has in his veins the innate drive for action. Timur fights not only 
as a necessity but for the sheer pleasure of it. Tie never asks a baha- 
tur to do things he himself would not do. Wherever there is danger, 
Timur is first on the scene. The only trouble the King Maker has 
is to restrain the wild temper of Timur. 

‘Thou must learn wisdom, my son’, the old man counselled 
whenever Timur wanted to go and fight. ‘Thou shalt have a 
chance at the appointed time. First thou must think of taking 
a wife and I have one for thee, one who is a grand-daughter of a 
kinsman of the Khan - a woman of the Tura clan in whose veins 
the blood of Ghenghis Khan flows’. 1 
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This is the first favour Samarkand bestows upon its favourite. 
Timur remains spellbound at the beauty of the princess Aljai Kha- 
'tun. She is as beautiful as a young and full moon and her body is 
graceful as the young cypress. Her breath is the scent of jasmine. 
But as yet Timur does not know it. He waits upon the pleasure of 
the King Maker to begin the festival. And while the nobles and 
warriors drain their goblets and wish the blessing of Allah to fall 
upon the young chief, the princess, his bride to be, is being bathed 
in rose water and milk. A slave rubs her skin, as soft as silk, with 
perfumed salves, while another scents her dark tresses with oil of 
sesame. Black jade pendants adorn her slender shoulders and she 
is wrapped in a robe of silver and gold. 

The tartar custom is that she must serve her future master and 
his friends, so Aljai treads timidly over the soft carpets to the re¬ 
clining tartars, filling their goblets for them, and the happy King 
Maker throws a fistful of pearls at her feet. He is pleased with his 
choice for his favourite. He already calls Timur his son. 

The young man is restless; he can hardly wait the appointed 
time that common courtesy demands; and then he jumps to his 
feet and leads his white charger over the carpet. He mounts the 
horse and in one sweep lifts his princess into the saddle and spurs 
the beast towards his own dwelling. 

While that night under the full moon and starry sky tire fright¬ 
ened princess lay in her young master’s arms, a fairy above casts 
their destiny, and it was to be not an ordinary one. The distant 
river is slumbering peacefully across the valley of Samarkand, and 
the city, too, slumbers peacefully oblivious of the hour of her fate. 

It is the first possession that Timur held as his own, and he is 
delighted and is going to be faithful unto her for as long as the 
gods allow his Aljai to live. She, of course, is not to know that she 
has but to share only his struggles and is going to he taken away 
from him at the very moment of Timur’s first success. The young 
lovers, unaware of their destiny, together taste the pleasures of 
boundless devotion. 

The sky of happiness, however, was soon to be darkened with 
ominous clouds. Soon after Timur’s marriage great peril threat¬ 
ened tire Valley of Soghdiana. Nomad mongols from the north 
descended upon the peaceful inhabitants of Samarkand, and their 
khan demanded gifts and tribute from the tartars. Everyone shud¬ 
dered at the common terror and hastened to offer part of their 
possessions and to submit to the mongols. Timur was not willing 
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to pay homage to die invader and thought of another plan. He 
prepared to ride directly to die court of the khan. His home in the 
Green City was visited by three officer invaders, but instead of re¬ 
sisting the young tartar chief offered them his home and his pos¬ 
sessions. Surprised at such apparent submission, even their greedy 
eyes had to be satisfied with part of Timur’s possessions because 
their sense of justice could not allow them to rob him completely. 
With the remainder of his modest treasure Timur departed for the 
enemy court. 

The young chief who was khan of the north, lord of the Jat 
mongols - the border mongols - considered himself the rightful 
owner of the fertile lands of Samarkand, he being also a descend¬ 
ant of Ghenghis Khan, and under the pretext of asserting his 
rights he embarked into plunder and despoliation. 

‘O Father, my Lord and Khan’, Timur greeted him. £ I am Ti¬ 
mur, son of Taragai, and hereditary chief of the Barlas Tartars. 
But I acknowledge thee as my lord and master and I present thee 
with my humble possessions to dispose of as it please thee’. 

Such courage and magnificent display of diplomacy pleased the 
invader and when he beheld the silver and gold goblets and silk 
embroideries his heart melted. 

‘It is wise of thee to submit and acknowledge divine right of 
rule. Thou canst return to the Green City and rule over thy men 
with my blessing’. 

Thus by the command of one of Ghenghis Khan’s descendants 
Timur became officially to be regarded as die Tartar Chief. He 
was not, however, to enjoy for too long this good fortune. His pro¬ 
tector and benefactor, the King Maker, was assassinated suddenly 
by two of his officers while hunting, and that was the signal for 
the Jat Mongol to return to Samarkand and start plundering and 
slaughtering the inhabitants. Timur realised that diplomacy was 
now useless. With his wife and newly-born son he took to the 
high road and was for many years to be hunted like a criminal, 
unable to find peace or protection anywhere. Many a time his life 
was all but lost, even being once imprisoned with his wife by a 
rebel chief and kept in captivity for. sixty-two days in a cowshed 
full of vermin. 

Seeing the suffering of his princess and his first-born, he swore 
he would never forgive an enemy, and he would return to the 
lands where his tribulations were too much even for him, and 
there he would avenge the undeserved fate that had befallen them. 
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By a miracle they escaped from their prison and, stealing an old 
mangy horse, they took up their wanderings again. Timur must 
have suffered terribly in beholding the unhappy fate of Aljai, but 
she would always smile at him and never once complained. ‘Oh, 
my lord and master’, she would console him, ‘this is not the end 
of our road. Allah has not deserted us’. 

And indeed Allah did not forget them. It was not long before 
the name of Timur was surrounded by an aura of legend and to 
his standard of a horsetail flocked innumerable warriors, rebels 
from the oppressors, seeking one thing only - revenge. Timur was 
the man to give it to them. After a few undecided skirmishes and 
fights a great battle was fought near tire river Oxus which put the 
mongols to rout. In a short time the whole of Samarkand was 
liberated. The last battle was called tire battle of the rain because 
it was fought in a torrential downpour and blizzard and was con¬ 
sidered by the soothsayers as sent by Allah to help Timur. Once 
and for all the Jat Mongols had to realise that Samarkand now 
had a ruler, a man of destiny. The city’s inhabitants, too, acknow¬ 
ledged with rejoicing the return of Timur. 

The young warrior raced to tire Green City to embrace his prin¬ 
cess only to find that fate had decreed otherwise. A few of his 
faithful servants met him on tire road and informed hinr that Aljai 
had died of a sudden sickness while praying for the victory of her 
master. ‘Allah listened to her prayers, O master’, the old priests 
tried to comfort him, ‘but nothing is given to us without payment. 
And die death of Aljai Khatun is thy debt paid to Allah’. Timur 
retired silently to his deserted house, where even the rooms whis¬ 
pered of a happiness that lasted only a few years. Grief weighed 
heavily in his heart and never again was Timur to be seen to smile. 
His face became an enigma like a sphinx that was to bafHe and 
terrorise all who met him in later years, either as friend or as foe. 

After the customary mourning of three days and three nights in 
seclusion, Timur ordered a great tomb to be built over the grave 
of his beloved that was to be forever remembered by the dwellers 
of the Green City.The tomb was built of white marble surrounded 
by exquisitely planned orchards and flower-beds. Trees and flowers 
were so selected that during the whole year there were some that 
blossomed while others were evergreen. Aljai Khatun was to rest 
in eternal spring and beauty, which was so much in harmony with 
her beautiful soul that had departed at so early an age. Time has 
spared this tomb and even to-day the weary traveller can rest 
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under the cooling shadows of its centuries-old trees and behold the 
decaying white dome of the tomb of Aljai Khatun. 


CHAPTER THREE THE NEW CAPITAL 

In his wanderings with Princess Aljai, Timur must have often be¬ 
held from a distance the little rickety huts of Samarkand, built of 
mud and interwoven branches of trees. This was Samarkand two 
centuries after its destruction by Ghenghis Khan’s hordes. Deep in 
his heart Timur no doubt mourned such a fate for so great a city. 
A city that faced the gates of the north, and was now the focal 
point of dominions that expanded daily, deserved surely better 
monuments and glory. Timur determined to make Samarkand his 
capital and started forthwith to rebuild it. 

His court had to move to new quarters, but the powerful Ameer 
did not forget his native place, the Green City. He tore down the 
old clay shack where he was born - perhaps the memory of Aljai 
made him do it - and brought architects from distant Persia to 
erect a great white palace, in harmony with the tomb of his wife, 
on the site of tire old structure. Soon there arose a magnificent 
white building that was to be known as Ak Sarai, the White Palace, 
surrounded by well planned orchards and meadows that merged 
into the surroundings and made one with them. An elaborate 
marble arch adorned the entrance to the palace, gazing at the 
gleaming snow peaks of the Majesty of Solomon, the mountain 
that was constantly shrouded in mist. Henceforth to Ak Sarai 
Timur would come to rest whenever his daily work and battles 
allowed him, and for the rest of his life he never missed to pay 
tribute to his native city. 

Samarkand began overnight to change its face. In place of 
muddy hovels there arose great and magnificent buildings and the 
city became one of the fairest and most renowned. It stood on the 
bank of the river Zarafshan that fed the watermills and canals for 
the innumerable gardens. To this river Samarkand dwellers would 
gather in the late afternoon for prayer and to praise Allah for the 
beauty of their city. The remarkable thing was that Samarkand 
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was never surrounded by defending walls that would have spoiled 
its natural beauty. Obviously Timur thought himself secure in his 
domain, and that while he ruled no man would dare enter the city 
but as a friend. 

‘What Allah has done, is done well’, became the proverb of the 
people, and they stopped in wonder at palaces that appeared prac¬ 
tically in the space of a few days. The names of Lion and Con¬ 
queror and Lord of Good Fortune were given to Timur by grate¬ 
ful subjects. Poverty disappeared as if by magic and the people 
dressed in silk robes and line leather, and rejoiced in luxurious 
meals in true oriental fashion. 

Timur is to use his army not only for fighting his enemies but 
also for rebuilding his cities. In later years we are to see generals 
and bahaturs returning from successful battles transformed into 
architects and overseers and commanding fierce tartar soldiers to 
build roads and houses. On a nearby hill, previously covered with 
ramshackle dwellings, a great city was built and for the first time 
Mongol soldiers were to quarter in magnificent barracks sur¬ 
rounded by gardens and waterways. Every palace was to be built 
of grey granite and more often than not a rare stone would be 
dragged thousands of miles from distant lands. The most favourite 
stones were the blue stones, and soon the whole colour of Samar¬ 
kand was changed into blue in harmony with the blue of the limit¬ 
less sky and the deep waters of the mountain ranges. Timur was 
not to be outmatched by nature and therefore his new city gleamed 
in a light of turquoise and zephyr. And his name and his praises 
were to be seen on the facades engraved in gold and silver letter¬ 
ing. No wonder that many a man called Samarkand Gok-kand, 
the Blue City. 

Timur was jealous of the greatness and beauty of other lands 
and cities that he conquered, and therefore he destroyed them 
utterly and completely so that none should be better than his own. 
But iti his heart he acknowledged an artistic building or well- 
planned parks and monuments, so before destroying diem he 
would summon his architects and artists, who invariably accom¬ 
panied him in his conquests, and at his command they had to 
sketch or paint anything unusually beautiful and unique. The 
same had to be reproduced in greater and more elaborate style in 
his Samarkand. More often than not a monument that cost blood 
and gold to build, was razed to the ground if not imposing enough 
for Timur, and rebuilt. 
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‘Under the Hands of Iron (the meaning of tire name Timur in 
tartar) man, beast and nature bow’, whispered the grateful people 
of Samarkand, drawing aside from the road whenever Timur rode 
on his white charger. Men instinctively acknowledge genius but 
more so do the mongols who understand cruel but just force, and 
once they do acknowledge the superiority of a man they will fol¬ 
low him faithfully to the grave. There were great festivities any 
time Timur appeared in Samarkand, surrounded by his generals, 
nobles and wise men. Then tire avenues of Samarkand resounded 
with the clang of horses’ hooves, and the dust that his armies 
raised behind them often obscured the golden light of the sun. 

To-day, in the middle of spring, Timur’s heart rejoices grate¬ 
fully. His first-born son, Jahangir - the World Grasper - is of age 
and is awaiting the arrival of his bride. The people are whispering 
in admiration of the beautiful Khan Zade, the King’s Daughter, 
who is travelling from a distant land near the Sea of Aral. Timur 
has ordered the highways that lead into Samarkand to be covered 
for miles with resplendent Persian carpets. Every mile or so a gold 
and silver tent with refreshments is set up. Khan Zade must re¬ 
fresh herself during the long journey and be as radiant as the rose 
when she appears before Timur. The tall Ameer stands in front of 
his golden tent, just outside Samarkand. The inside of the tent is 
adorned with soft brocades and silks and Arabian girl slaves softly 
stir the air with large fans. Over the blue horizon appears the cor¬ 
tege, which is met by specially picked guards of die Ameer who 
escort Khan Zade with raised glistening swords. Khan Zade, veiled 
in red silk, is seated in the howdah on a magnificent white camel, 
followed by innumerable horsemen and camels bearing her rich 
gifts for the great Ameer and her prospective husband. 

As the evening approaches ana the sun sets behind die blue 
mountains, the whole of Samarkand and its valley is lit widi yel¬ 
low lanterns hung from die tallest trees. Big acacias and tulip 
flowers that have in their cups special lights glimmering like a 
myriad stars in die twilight embellish the avenues. And the whole 
air is permeated widi the scent of sandalwood and jasmine that 
tickles the nostrils of die merrymakers. 

Timur has opened his treasure chest and a wealth of gold, pearls 
and emeralds is scattered lavishly among the guests. Arabian trou¬ 
badours are playing on their flutes songs to commemorate the 
great Ameer Timur and his victories. In two adjoining tents there 
is die display of both Khan Zade’s gifts for her husband and his 
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gifts for Khan Zade. Men bow in amazement and wonder at the 
inconceivable power of Allah that made possible such miracles. 
Golden coins of every value, bars of silver and platinum, uncut 
rubies and diamonds that sparkle in the darkness, golden brocades 
and silks from China, all these and more are there for men to 
behold. 

‘This is like heaven, and Allah has banished melancholy and 
sorrow from the wedding of Jahangir - the Son of Our Lord’, 
commented the chief priest as he looked on the splendour of the 
festival. And in the bridal tent the nuptial chamber is being pre¬ 
pared by virginal maidens. The ceiling is adorned with precious 
sparkling stones over a blue brocade - the favourite colour of Ti¬ 
mur. It is like a piece of the blue sky that hangs over Samarkand. 
A curtain of gold brocade and silver surrounds die bed which is as 
soft and resilient as ever a queen laid her young body upon. 

For a moment the face of Timur softens as his thoughts race 
back to another similar night when under a modest tent in the 
Green City he took to his bosom his Aljai, his departed queen. To 
prove his love, he bade Khan Zade ask any favour and it would 
not be denied her. 


‘My great Lord and Master, thou hast pardoned kings and pau¬ 
pers alike, diou hast forgiven the sins of many of diine enemies. 
Grant me the favour that my people whom thou hast conquered 
may be pardoned and accepted as thy brothers. We are all tartars 
and our houses spring from the clans of the Great Ghenghis 
Khan’. 


‘Ay’, Timur responded, well pleased with Khan Zade’s temer¬ 
ity, ‘Thou art a wise woman and for thy sake and that of my be¬ 
loved son thy request is granted. May Allah grant that my son’s 
first-born be a boy too’. The Ameer retired to the palace lie had 
built for his second wife, Sarai Khanum - the great queen - to 
ponder over the past and prepare for die future. 

The inexorable fate of Samarkand was to rule even over her 


great favourite, Timur. No sooner was die festival ended than the 
Ameer marched again at the head of his army to the shores of the 
Caspian Sea where remnants of the Jat mongols were still plunder¬ 
ing his dominions. Bloody battles that lasted the year over were 
fought in the stormy sands of the Goby desert and the last khan 
of the mongols was slain by one of Timur’s generals. This was 
good tidings to send to Jahangir, his son, in Samarkand, at die 
same time bidding him rejoice over the victory. 
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On the return march Timur’s army was met beyond the outer 
gardens and greeted silently. With surprise Timur beheld their 
dark garments and beckoned them to speak. 

‘Dost thou not hear my command? Speak, for my patience is 
at an end’. The Ameer was addressing the leader of tire welcom¬ 
ing party. 

‘There is great sorrow in our hearts’, the man responded. ‘Allah 
has been angered in heaven and He has commanded that the young 
prince, thy son, be recalled from tire earth. We all rejoiced to be 
ruled by such a great prince whilst thou wast absent, but destiny, 
like tire wild wind, crushed the life from him as a flower is crushed 
beneath the animal’s hoof. Our eyes are now dry of tears because 
we have grieved for thee and thy irreparable loss’. Such is dre im¬ 
placable fate of Timur. Samarkand exacted her due for every 
favour that she bestowed upon hinr. While Timur was fighting 
another of his victorious battles Jahangir fed suddenly ill. To the 
grief of his young wife and his young son, the court physicians were 
unable to restore him to health. The World Grasper expired a few 
days before his father’s return, and so never lived to jusdfy his 
name that Timur proudly gave him at his birth. 

There was profound sorrow among the army as the sad news 
travelled among diem. The signal was given to cover the gold 
standards in black and march to the city to pay homage to the 
dead prince who had been the favourite of the army. At midnight 
when the full moon was shining over the faithful land of Samar¬ 
kand great fires were lit. Timur ordered the drums that he had 
given to his son on attaining the rank of general, to be beaten for 
the last time and then broken into pieces and burnt. No more their 
sound would summon tartars to battle, and Timur’s hands shook 
and his lips tightened from the pain that darted dirough his heart. 
The fierce warrior did not attempt to stop the tears that rolled 
down his stern and weather-beaten cheeks. One more wound, one 
more debt paid. The penalty was heavy, because Jahangir was next 
to Algai in the affections and pride of Ameer Timur. 
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INVASION OF EUROPE 


Of the vast empire that Ghenghis Khan created two centuries 
before die birth of Timur, only the name remained. The great khan 
knew diat no one could retain the empire at his death, so he di¬ 
vided it among his sons and grandsons. Vast regions were ruled by 
his descendants, but perhaps it was only their name that kept them 
in power. One by one these kingdoms began to fall. The first was 
the Empire of India, to be followed by those of Persia and China. 
Unlike Ghenghis Khan, his descendants succumbed to luxury and, 
softened by leisure and inactivity, they could not muster any force 
when attacked by invading tribes. By the time of the advent of 
Timur there was nothing but small provinces ruled by quarrel¬ 
some chieftans, who were easy prey to the great Ameer. And we 
see in 1380 more than three-quarters of the old Mongol Empire 
banished from the earth as if by magic. 

The only exception was the dominion ruled by the descendant 
of the eldest son of Ghenghis Khan. He inherited the domains of 
the Steppes and eastern Europe - the present Russia. Perhaps be r 
cause it was surrounded by impenetrable deserts and wastelands it 
was unconquerable by nomads from Asia, while the petty princes 
of western Europe were not a match for a descendant of Ghenghis 
Khan, and so a nomad empire prospered on the fringes of western 
decadent civilisation, and during the reign of Batu the Splendid it 
reached an unsurpassed power and might. Although preserving 
their old way of life, Batu ordered his tent to be covered with solid 
leaf of gold, thus giving rise to a legend of wealth and splendour. 
Even his army and people became in later centuries to be known 
as the Golden Horde. 

When the modest birth of Timur occurred the Golden Horde 
was at its height. Life was indeed easy and luxurious for them. 
Their domains extended over limitless plains and deep forests 
where the people could wander at will. Most of the year snow 
covered this land of shadows, as it was called, and weather-beaten 
inhabitants moved south to better climes, thus maintaining their 
life of nomads. Here and there on the fringes of the empire they 
built fortresses made of pine logs. In the dark arctic nights they 
prayed to their spirits in the half-pagan fashion of the Shaman: 
bearded and long-haired men, girdled with chains of iron, dancing 
madly round big fires, invoked the good spirits to protect the 
people, and banish the evil ones to the vastness of the polar re- 
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gions. From time to time the chant of the Mohammedan priests 
could be heard, proclaiming there is no god but Allah and Mo¬ 
hammed is his prophet. The Golden Horde possessed wealth of 
cattle and horses and many adventurers from western Europe wan¬ 
dered out into the Land of the Shadows bargaining with the 
Golden Horde for rare furs and bars of gold. 

Europe trembled at the thought of the unchecked Mongolian 
force and the whole of Russia was paying tribute to them. Only in 
a little wooden-hutted town, that derived its name from the river 
on which it stood - Moscovy - there ruled a Russian prince who 
was nominally free. But even he had to send his yearly tribute to 
the court of the descendant of Batu, at his capital Sarai, which 
overlooked the mighty river Volga. Now and again mongol chiefs 
would be sent over eastern Europe to burn and slay and fill their 
bags with what they fancied, just to remind the subjugated people 
who was master. And in Sarai ambassadors of Poland and Byzan¬ 
tium, the republics of Venice and Genoa, the kingdoms of Spain 
and France, bowed in obeisance to the slant-eyed mongol. 

At the time of our tale, Urus Khan was the Lord and Master of 
the Golden I-Iorde. One night a hurried visitor knocked at the door 
of his palace and begged the hospitality and protection of tile lord 
of the house. Mongolian tradition had it that no man could be 
harmed while a guest of a mongol, so Urus Khan welcomed his 
visitor and asked him to sit at his table. The Khan recognised the 
newcomer as Chief Toktamish, one that he trusted not, but he 
could not violate mongolian hospitality. At the break of dawn 
Urus Khan entered the room of his guest. ‘Toktamish, my men 
have brought me tidings that one of my sons has been slain by 
thee. Thou art a wild and cunning dog in seeking the protection 
of my house, because thou knowest that while under my roof thy 
life will be spared. Begone from the sight of my eyes which thou 
hast filled with sorrow. But beware! Thy life will be worth less 
than a pig’s and thou shalt be hunted by my men over the face of 
the earth’. 

Toktamish, prince of Crimea, was indeed a cunning dog. He 
knew that his life wouldn’t be worth a handful of seed the mo¬ 
ment he left the house of Urus Khan, unless the protection of 
another ruler was sought. This sanctuary he found at tire hands of 
Timur. 

No sooner did Toktamish arrive in Samarkand than at his heels 
followed an emissary on a white horse bearing a message from the 
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Khan of the Golden Horde: ‘Urus Khan, Lord of the East and 
the West, King of the City of Sarai and Master of the Golden 
Horde, sends greetings to the great Ameer’, began the message. 
‘Toktamish has killed my son and found sanctuary with thee. Give 
up the dog or I will make war upon thee on any battlefield that 
thou wilt choose’. 

It is amazing that a mongol khan, knowing the pride of other 
tartar kings, should send such a message, which is more of a com¬ 
mand. Perhaps a lesser chief would have hastened to comply, but 
not so Timur. On the contrary, it seems that such a message was 
looked upon as a godsend. Timur knew well that he could not 
give up his guest without losing prestige with his own people. At 
the same time Urus Khan could not go back on his word in the 
case of refusal. War would be the outcome in any case, and per¬ 
haps bodi rulers knew that their empires were beginning to over¬ 
lap and that a clash was inevitable. 

Timur ordered a piece of parchment to be brought to him: 
‘Know thou, Urus Khan, that no man can fling insult upon me 
and go unpunished. Toktamish is my guest and I will defend him 
against thee. I have heard thy message and if it is war thou choosest, 
so be it. I will make Sarai, thy capital, my battle ground. And I 
will water my horses in the river that passes through thy land’. 

Timur kept his word. He not only feasted lavishly the Crimean 
prince and called him his son, but ordered an army of 50,000 to be 
fully equipped with armour, horses and drums, and placed under 
the command of Toktamish. The man did not live up to his re¬ 
puted daring and his army was soundly thrashed by the Golden 
Horde. Twice Timur replenished his army and twice Toktamish 
was utterly beaten. Then providence intervened. Urus Khan died 
suddenly and Toktamish became the chief pretender to the throne 
of tire Golden Horde. By fair means or foul he managed to secure 
the support of powerful clans, defeating the rightful successor and 
installing himself in Sarai as the Great Khan, 

Toktamish had a black and deceitful soul. The moment the 
wheel of fortune turned in his favour and he became the master 
of the Golden Horde, his greedy heart forgot the gratitude he 
owed Timur. The only thing he remembered was the wealth and 
splendour of Samarkand that had left an indelible mark in his en¬ 
vious eye. Without even a warning he hurled his hordes upon Ti¬ 
mur’s domains and plundered and ravaged the tartar inhabitants. 
On hearing of this perfidy Timur’s anger was roused to the utmost. 
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‘Verily the dog has forgotten our friendship and the aid we gave 
him. But, by God, his fortunes will change again, I swear'! 

Along the great northern highways a dreary batde began, with 
the fortunes of war swaying from one side to the other. Near the 
Caspian Sea, Omar Shaikh, the eldest son of Timur, was soundly 
defeated by the Golden Horde, nearly losing his life in the com¬ 
bat. Timur’s rage was appeased only by the knowledge that his 
son displayed unusual bravery. Defeat the Tartar Khan could al¬ 
ways forgive, but cowardice never; so instead of punishing his 
son, Timur hastened himself with his divisions to avenge him. 
The real struggle for mastery of the Mongolian Empire began, 
and Timur had to acknowledge that the dog Toktamish, although 
unworthy, yet had the seed of Ghenghis Khan in him. Many a 
time the issue of the combat was undecided. Once, even Timur 
was surprised by a greater number of opponents. His own Baha- 
turs advised him to retreat with his scattered divisions and wait a 
better chance. - 

‘Is this the hour to wait’? shouted Timur to his warriors. ‘I 
would rather see us all dead than allow our land to be plundered 
by the ungrateful dog’. 

Inspired by die undaunted courage of the Ameer, the tartars 
fought with renewed fervour and turned defeat into victory. Only 
the approaching winter stopped the victorious advance. Timur 
ordered his army to retire and await a better season. Before doing 
so, however, he laid siege to one of the mongol cities and regard¬ 
less of life he carried the fortress by storm. No friendship this time 
dwelt in the heart of the Ameer. The whole of the city was razed 
to the ground and man, woman and child put to die sword. When 
the tartars returned towards Samarkand they left behind them only 
smoking ruins and charred bodies. Timur apparendy thought that 
such a slaughter would be a lesson to the khan of the Golden 
Horde, but it is evident he still underestimated the wiliness and 
perfidy of the Khan Toktamish. Two years later Timur is again, to 
lead a march over the frozen Steppes of Siberia, which in its mag¬ 
nitude and suffering has never been equalled in history This time 
it was to be a batde in the heart of the country of the Golden 
Horde and was to finish once and for all the might of the Mongols 
in Europe. 
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MOTHER RUSSIA 


On the great plains of Samarkand tartar warriors bow their heads 
in silence. Regiment after regiment stands proudly behind the 
Golden and the Horsetail Standards. Ameer Timur is reviewing 
his army before the march that is going to bring them for the first 
time into Europe. It was to seal the fate of the western continent 
but for a whim of the old warrior, who, after watering his horses 
in the river Don, was beset with one of his inexplicable moods and 
ordered his army to turn back to Asia. 

‘Mother of God, Holy Virgin who art in Heaven, save and de¬ 
liver Russia’, prayed the peaceful Russian inhabitants, and they 
attribute their deliverance to their prayer. It is a fact that Timur, 
after conquering the Golden Horde and most of Russia, turned 
back at the river Don. No one knew why. Neither the Moscovite 
princes nor the decadent European kings could ever have with¬ 
stood the onslaught of the tartars. They would have fallen under 
the sword of Timur like all the Asian lands had done, and Europe 
would have been plunged into a darkness more utter and com¬ 
plete than the Dark Ages. But providence disposed otherwise. 
Under a grey cloud-laden sky and a threatening winter, Timur 
ordered his army to turn away from Europe and retrace their steps 
over the ruins of the Mongol Empire. He had extinguished the 
light of the last mongol domain of the descendants of Ghengliis 
Khan sparing, however, the Christian lands and faith. 

And now we must turn back and see Timur at the head of his 
army, marching over the wastes of Asia that have always been for¬ 
bidden ground for any conquering force. Typical of Timur, he did 
not shrink from the difficulties that confronted him. He would 
neither choose the easier way round the Caspian through the Cau¬ 
casus, nor wait for the mongol to come into his land. The great 
warrior must take the straight line, no matter what the cost might 
be. And yet there is genius in Timur’s daring. 

‘It is far better to be at the right place with ten men than absent 
with ten thousand’, he would say, ‘And better fight and die in the 
enemy’s land, leaving your own unprotected’. 

How right was Timur in choosing an offensive battle subsequent 
events were to prove. Most certainly any other man but Timur 
would have inevitably met with failure. 

Slowly the army marched north, skirting the mountain ranges 
of Siberia, and by the end of February was held up by deluges of 
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snow and rain to the bitter disappointment of Timur. Whether by 
dark forbodings or diplomacy, Khan Toktamisb tried to dissuade 
Timur from embarking on the invasion. While waiting for better 
weather, Timur received in his camp envoys of the mongol, to¬ 
gether with nine splendid horses and a falcon attached to a chain 
of gold, and jewels as a gift. 

The envoys, after admitting the supremacy of Timur, said that 
their khan regretted having invoked his anger. He repented his 
ingratitude to the Ameer of Samarkand and begged him to enter 
into an alliance with the Golden Horde. 

‘I aided and befriended your khan when he was oppressed by 
his enemies’, replied Timur, stroking the falcon perched on his 
wrist. ‘I called him my son and sent him an army for his cam¬ 
paign against Urus Khan. All this, however, the ungrateful dog 
forgot and while I was absent he plundered my country and 
marched his armies against me. Too often has he broken his 
pledges and too often my patience has been brought to an end. I 
will parley with him in his own palace’. 

The march was resumed and for over two months the army 
wandered through wind-billowed dunes still frozen from the pass¬ 
ing winter. Thousands of horses, camels and carts moved the men 
and their possessions further into die country that was known as 
the Land of the Shadows. The order was given that all regiments 
must keep close together. To separate would be to court disaster, 
to say the least. Day and night men had to be ready for batde and 
constantly scouts were exploring the land miles ahead to guard 
against unexpected attack. From time to time the old tartar would 
summon his regiments for review and great fires would be lit, and 
an extra ration of game and drink would be handed out. Preceded 
by piercing tunes of his musicians playing on flutes, pipes and 
horns, Timur would say a few words of encouragement to his war¬ 
riors and then descend from his charger to share the food with 
them. What better example for morale in a tired and disheartened 
army, marching for months in unknown and forbidden land? 
And great were the sufferings of this horde. After the frozen sandy 
dunes came dense forests overhung with constant fog. Then would 
follow yielding moss and treacherous swamps that would swallow 
man and beast should they stray a few inches from the chosen 
paths. Like ghosts the army wanaered for days and weeks on end, 
and they must certainly have felt disheartened when even the sun 
forsook them. Nothing but endless night . . . and then a miracle. 
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A light shone that was to stay day and night for over two months. 
It was the twilight of the nordic sun, but the tartars were not to 
know it. Omens were cast and forbodings uttered, but Timur went 
ahead. Deep in his heart he knew that now there was no return¬ 
ing. Occasionally his scouts brought captive savages whose tongue 
nobody knew. On questioning they just uttered shrill notes that 
sounded more like the shrieks of a frightened animal. By April of 
the same year Timur crossed the Ural mountains into Russia pro¬ 
per and the forests receded to give place to limitless pasturclands. 
Here at least the horses could graze. Food was scarce and Timur 
ordered a great hunt to be staged that, while it took the army 
further ahead, also provided fresh meat and victuals for the men. 
The Ameer and his sons took part in the hunt. 

Then rain and snow came in the middle of June. Was it the end 
of the world, or was heaven angered with the invaders? But when 
tidings came that the Golden Horde was only two knots away 
everyone felt his spirits rising as his nostrils anticipated the forth¬ 
coming battle. 

It is July and the year is 1383. For eighteen weeks Timur has 
marched his army over frozen Tundra, impenetrable forests and 
frozen snow lands; a distance of one thousand eight hundred miles 
had been covered and now the two hosts stood facing each other. 
Neither could move nor disentangle even had they wished. 

A full moon covered the green pastureland of the Russian 
Steppes, and Khan Toktamish could hardly believe it when told 
that Ameer Timur and his army were preparing for a night’s rest. 
Surely the old Tartar must be mad to invite disaster now after a 
great and hazardous journey! But Timur knew otherwise. He had 
to give rest to his horses and his men, and there was no better pro¬ 
tection against an enemy than to do the unexpected. While the tar¬ 
tars slept the sleep of the just, the mongols kept an all night vigil, 
suspecting some trick of the old war horse. In the golden tent of 
Timur, over mossy carpets the Ameer and his personal retinue 
slept. Their horses and guards rested outside. By the light of the 
moon Timur would awaken from his slumber and summon his 
generals to play a game of chess. Many a battle Timur won on the 
chess board and he not always had an insignificant opponent. 

Morning dawned and the two armies faced each other. The one 
rested by sleep and refreshed; the other nervous and exhausted 
from the whole night’s vigil. Under the personal command‘of Ti¬ 
mur, his sons, and his most trusted Bahaturs, his corps charged 
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like lightning the whole right flank of the Golden Horde, which 
was crushed by the irresistible torrents. Like a flood that had burst 
its dam, the tartar horsemen carved their way through human 
flesh that was smitten with steel and arrows. Wounded men clung 
grimly to die saddle and even the dying still wielded their wea¬ 
pons. ‘It is not enough to kill a tartar; you have still to knock him 
down’, says an old mongol proverb, and certainly the Battle of the 
Steppes more than proved this. Mercy was neither looked for nor 
given; men and beasts struggled until the blood was drained from 
tneir veins to the last drop, and the soft earth was soaked in rivers 
of blood that was the end of the Golden Horde. 

Timur himself, surrounded by his guards in green helmets, with 
the horsetail standard fluttering in the breeze, raced for the group 
of mongols that protected Toktamish. But the mongol knew he 
was not equal to the Ameer. He did not wait to meet the coming 
onslaught. With less than a thousand horsemen, he turned and 
abandoned the field of battle, racing with the shadow death in his 
eyes. While Timur’s drums summon the regiments for pursuit, 
the centuries-old horn standard of the great Ghenghis Khan fell to 
the earth and was trampled underneath the hooves of the victor¬ 
ious tartars. 

Like all Timur’s campaigns, this too was a complete victory. 
More than a hundred thousand died in the battle alone and even 
the personal belongings and camp of the khan fell into the hands 
of the tartars. The booty delighted the warriors. Every man had at 
least a string of mules loaded with untold wealth consisting of 
precious skins, silver and gold goblets, and silver fox furs. Timur 
saw that even the lowest of the ranks shared in the loot. He de¬ 
tached a few regiments to pursue at their leisure the routed enemy, 
while he organised a great hunt to be followed by a real eastern 
feast. And the place near the great river Volga with its summer 
warmth and scents filled the souls of the tartars with delight. Suf¬ 
fering and exhaustion were forgotten. The tartars unloosed then- 
horses and cattle to graze at will and feasted themselves at the 
greatest banquet a conquering army had ever seen. Timur looked 
benignly on the pleasures ana enjoyment of his soldiers and he re¬ 
joiced with them. He had installed himself in the captured pavilion 
of Toktamish; it was propped by poles plated in gold and draped 
with silk and brocades, while the air was being perfumed with 
abundant rose water. Outside troubadours sang and played on 
their guitars and lutes of the victories and conquests of the tartar 
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warrior. Food in true Asiatic fashion was lavishly displayed and 
while wine goblets and cups were refilled, captured singers were 
playing soft and inviting music on their balalaikas. For the strong 
there were strong wines and spirits; for the aged and weak, drinks 
made of honey, date-wine and scented water. Hundreds of fair¬ 
haired virginal maidens were brought to serve the warriors; their 
garments and veils were stripped off, and only a silken loincloth 
remained that invited pleasant anticipations yet concealed the in¬ 
born modesty of the maiden. And soon enough the tartars were to 
exchange their earthly pleasures for carnal sins that were to bring 
many a blush to the soft cheeks of the captives. For days the feast¬ 
ing went on and the placid Volga took up the songs of the merry¬ 
makers and rolled them with its waves into the distant Caspian 
Sea. 

At the same time special couriers were sent with the good tidings 
to Samarkand and the city gleamed with blue lights again. At last 
it was free completely from the danger of invasion. For years after¬ 
wards men spoke of Samarkand as the Protected City. 

The call of Samarkand was ever irresistible in Timur’s heart. Fie 
would leave his army under the command of one of his Bahaturs 
and return by forced marches to the city. It is evident that this 
time Timur did not intend to destroy ana pillage the cities of the 
Golden Horde. Orders were issued to spare the lives of the inhabi¬ 
tants as well.as their homes. 

Toktamish, however, did not intend to give up without a 
struggle. Soon we are to see him again organising revolts and try¬ 
ing to snatch some of the border lands of the Tartar Empire. 

‘Thy heart must be possessed by a devil that thou canst not live 
in peace’, runs Timur’s message to the mongol. ‘Thou hast proof 
of my generosity as well as of my animosity, and thou are fully 
acquainted with my manner of warfare. I have still in my heart a 
little friendship for thee so I give thee a choice of peace or war. 
If thou choosest war I will have no mercy’. 

Even then Toktamish did not take heed. True to form, he is 
again to attack Timur while lie is at the head of only a small army, 
and the old tartar was never so near death as he was then. Only 
the presence of mind that never deserted him in time of danger 
saved him and his closest friends. Miran Shah, his favourite son, 
and the great ameer Saif ad-Din were both dangerously wounded 
in trying to protect with their own persons the body of Timur. 

And now Timur’s patience is at an end. Soon he is to return 
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with a mighty army and the fate of the Mongol capital - Sarai, 
and the other cities was to be more than hideous. Whether the city 
chose to resist or surrender, its fate would be the same. It was 
chosen that the people should die in revenge for the treachery of 
their master the Khan, and innocent and guilty alike perished 
under the sword. For the nobles and men of birth, torture of par¬ 
ticular cruelty and ingenuity was reserved. When the governor of 
Astrakan refused to surrender, the city was taken by storm and he 
and all his family were thrown into the icy river and left there to 
freeze to death. 

Tidings of these cruelties spread like wildfire across the barren 
Russian Steppes, and bishops and princes of Moscovy got out their 
ancient ikons of the Virgin and the orthodox saints, beseeching 
them to appeal to heaven for deliverance. It is recorded that God 
heard their prayers and sent a message by the blue waters of the 
river Don to Timur, ordering him to turn his eyes away from 
Moscow. The ancient rivers of Mother Russia ever since have been 
called Mother Rivers because of their miraculous intercession in 
protecting the lives of her people. 

To end with the conquest of: Timur that followed the defeat of 
the Golden Horde, we are reminded of his storming of the re¬ 
maining citadels of Georgia and northern Persia. Mountain ranges 
and ravines were overwhelmed by the irresistible tartar onslaught, 
and the cruelties and extermination of the inhabitants were per¬ 
sisted in to the end. In one of these fortresses that resisted stoically, 
both civilians and soldiers were put to death; their heads were cut 
from their bodies and piled into terrifying pyramids, held together 
by the clay from the river nearby. 

‘Behold the fate of lawless men and evil doers’, was the inscribed 
legend that hung over tire human pyramids. And at night evil 
spirits lit fires inside the skulls, and ghosts and spectres performed 
macabre dances in the twilight. Timur’s heart is hardened. Tidings 
are brought to him of the death of Omar Shaikh, his second son, 
mortally struck by an arrow flung from the hands of a man whose 
head was already severed. 

‘Allah gives and Allah takes away’, was the only utterance from 
Timur’s lips. The lines of sorrow deepened further in his brow, 
and taciturn and morose he gave orders for the return journey to 
'Samarkand. For three weeks he secluded himself in the tomb of 
his first-boni, Jahangir, and people spoke of terrifying sounds that 
issued at night from the cracks and crannies of the tomb. 
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TIMUR S DREAM 


Timur’s Bahaturs were busying themselves in bringing some kind 
of order to the newly subjugated lands beyond the Caspian and the 
mountain ranges of the Caucasus. The great Ameer, however, was 
hurrying home, followed only by picked men of his personal 
guard. Endless stretches of dreary, dusty plains. Endless plains that 
were pale grey and blue under the full moon of cold November. 

The wound Timur had received in his leg during his early cam¬ 
paign was aching and compelled him to dismount his charger and 
continue the journey reclining in the howdah on a strong camel. 
The monotonous swaying caused by the animal’s rhythmic gait 
lulled the tired Ameer into a deep slumber. In his dreams he saw 
a wonderful vision. He saw the whole splendour of the fabulous 
East brought together into one spot of the earth - into his Samar¬ 
kand. Along the blue river Zarafshan he beheld endless rows of 
poplars that stood like sentinels round a dream city. Vaulted 
bridges spanned die river and a labyrinth of gardens surrounded 
die houses that stood in this marvellous place. The magic vision 
that unfolded itself was a delight to the eye. Everywhere blossom¬ 
ing sycamores and fruit trees permeated the air with luxuriant 
scent. 

In the midst of this dream city stood a square with magnificent 
mosques at right angles, pointing their domes and minarets to¬ 
wards a peerless sky. Every building was shimmering in die faint 
blues ana greens of die mosaics that adorned the walls. The moon¬ 
light played over the intricate patterns giving them an ethereal 
haze. Here and there magic towers boldly rose into the sky and for 
whose erection neidier clay nor mortar had been used. Amidst 
beautiful flower-beds silent tombs covered the shrines of the great 
warriors who had accompanied Timur in his combats. The Ameer 
saw the shadow of his two sons and Aljai Khatun, his first wife, 
smiling at him, 'happy to repose under such beauty. A sudden jerk 
of the camel awakened the sleeping Ameer and with regret lie 
realised that this was but a dream, a vision of the Arabian Nights. 

Samarkand is to benefit from Timur’s dream. Never before was 
he so much enraptured with the idea to make his city the mistress 
of the earth; a Rome that was to be far greater than the one in far 
away Italy, He spoke to no one of his dream until it was brought 
into reality. The bewildered people in Samarkand beheld loads of 
the finest marble of Tabriz, the glazed tiles of Herat, Baghdad’s 
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silver filigree, and the clear and shimmering jade of Khoten. AH 
these and heaven too helped to make his dream come true; and 
the city was loved by the old man as a young mistress. 

It is early in the spring of 1399 and the poplar avenues and gar¬ 
dens are taking shape round the city. The place is a bedlam of 
people conversing in tongues never heard before. Arabs and In¬ 
dians, Nestorian Christians and Orthodox Jews, Armenians and 
Greeks, are all assembled to give the best of their trades and their 
arts. Assiduous Arabs are planting the little poplar trees in geo¬ 
metrical forms and designs that are later to form 'magnificent 
avenues. And the place on the southern slopes is to be called Heart’s 
Delight. Here, too, stone-cutters from Armenia are using their 
chisel to form unusually patterned bricks for the palaces that are 
to be erected. Far in the distance from Heart’s Delight are tall 
marble colonnades encircling the central palace of Timur. And 
the palace is a dream within a dream. It is three storeys high and 
each wall is erected by a different celebrated architect. The en¬ 
trance hall of the palace is inlaid with blue tiles, hand-painted by 
Indian artists, while Chinese are using their brush to adorn the 
ceilings with clusters of flowers and tree blossoms. The rest of the 
walls are built of pure white marble that mirrors the image of the 
visitor. On the north side of- the city are the designs of gardens 
and palaces to be erected. Here, too, artists from distant lands com¬ 
pete with each other in creating Timur’s dream city. This is called 
Garden of the North. 

The main part of the city is surrounded by a low wall whose 
gate's lead out to every land. The turquoise gate is the one through 
which tidings are brought of Timur’s army engaged in conquer¬ 
ing India. On the foothills of the mountains stands the imperial 
citadel, and the hill is known as Citadel Hill. Here each one of 
Timur’s wives is having her own palace and garden courts built. 

In. the centre of Citadel Hill is a palace in Chinese Pagoda fashion 
for the Empress Sarai Mullch Khanum. All the chambers open 
into one another through arched doorways and the palace is sur¬ 
rounded by a multitude of rose and tulip trees. Walls of marble, 
ceilings with silver and guilt ornaments, divans studded with 
pearls, silk curtains that give to the rooms a mystic seclusion, all 
mark the splendour of Timur’s generosity. And in the garden it¬ 
self are hammocks supported on gold-plated poles. 

Carpets from Bokhara and Persia, silks from India and China, 
are provided for the comfort of the imperial women. Their lips are 
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moistened with spiced wines and honeydew in goblets with rubies, 
emeralds and turquoise, while they chatter and admire the work 
of their Lord. Slant-eyed maidens from distant China silently 
carry pitchers to refill the empty goblets. 

From the distant approaches to the palace gardens the warning 
bell of the empress is sounding. A male visitor is about to appear 
and soon a foaming horse is halted in front of the gates. Tidings 
from Ameer Timur to the great Sarai Khanum. The royal lady, 
erect in her crimson robe, with a golden tiara in the shape of a half 
moon over her head, beckons the courier to advance. Curious 
young princesses look furtively behind their veils at the dusty but 
handsome officer - the messenger of the Lord Timur - who has 
been riding for over three weeks across valleys and mountains to 
bring the good news to the Lady of the Palace. And it is good 
news indeed. Whispers are heard in the palace corners. Slaves, 
court ladies and courtiers are discussing the latest victory of the 
Tartar horde. Wealthy and flourishing Persia is but a province of 
the empire of Timur. Persepolis, Isfahan and scores of other splen¬ 
did cities have surrendered. 

‘We are journeying amid orchards and rivulets’, began the mes¬ 
sage of Timur to his imperial consort. ‘Great and beautiful cities 
have surrendered to us and because we found them suffering from 
religious wars they look upon us as their saviour. Both our men 
and beasts are invi ted to share their bread and milk and our tables 
are covered with costly sweetmeats and wines’. 

The message is accompanied by necklaces of pearls and rubies 
that once adorned the neck of the queens of Persia. Sarai Khanum 
smiles happily while a Chinese slave fastens Timur’s gift round 
her neck. ‘There is no god but Allah and Mohammed is his pro¬ 
phet’, mutters the assembly, marvelling at the magnificence of the 
sparkling jewels. 

It was a month before the messenger reached Samarkand that 
Timur entered with his army the rich city of Isfahan. A procession 
of colourfully dressed inhabitants surrendered the keys of the city. 
The old Ameer and his officers are presented with gifts, and all 
are seated upon soft carpets to discuss the fate of Isfahan. 

‘I will spare the lives of your people and your city will not be 
plundered nor put to fire’, Timur assures the supplicants. Of course, 
ransom has to be paid and a man like Timur is difficult to satisfy 
so great are the needs of his dream city. Private treasure chests are 
opened and all the royal jewel boxes are emptied into the greedy 
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hands of the tartars. That same day Timur is riding across the 
square of the city on his white charger. ITe is leaving Isfahan under 
the command of one of his trusted generals and is marching again 
with his army for further conquests. 

Dark, ominous night descends. Here and there in obscure corners 
shadows arc lurking. Somewhere the beating of a drum is heard 
summoning the faithful to revolt against the invader. A few 
drunken tartars are slain and the taste of blood rouses the mob to 
further violence. The morning sees the corpses of over three thou¬ 
sand tartars lying in the gutters. At the town palace the corpses of 
Timur’s favourite commander and the son of his friend Shaikh Ali 
are hanging on a gibbet at the entrance to the palace. 

Great crimes these. Isfahan did not know that when Timur’s 
anger was roused it knew no bounds; more so when treachery was 
the cause. The people arc to find out soon what is in store for them. 
The whole of the tartar army is whirled back and hurled upon the 
city. Every tartar is ordered to bring no less than twenty heads to 
his commander and die price that he is to receive is twenty gold 
pieces - a gold piece a head. Three days followed in which rising 
pyramids of human skulls were being erected, more macabre and 
horrible than anything ever seen upon the face of the earth. Seventy 
thousand are slaughtered in this fashion, and the whole of the Is¬ 
lamic world proclaims Timur as the devil incarnate and a spiller 
of blood. Providence, however, is more merciful in judging Ti¬ 
mur’s deed. Such a massacre was never planned by the great 
Ameer: the death of his men and his friends could not be left un¬ 
avenged. 

Tidings of cruelty and horror are spread abroad and the whole 
of Persia trembles and surrenders without so much as a single fight 
before the tartar conqueror. Only the gates of India are to prove 
for the time being the dam against the tartar flood. But even this 
is not going to be for long - just until Timur’s army has rested 
and replenished itself anew. 
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Under the rule of Ameer Timur, the nomadic life of the tartars 
is slowly giving way to one of more permanency. They are no 
longer pleased with temporary dwellings and places of worship 
made of interwoven branches of tree and mud. Even the addition 
of silk drapings of blue and crimson - their favourite colours - does 
not justify them. The hovels of the common people are a blot on 
the face of such a great empire; they must be replaced by perman¬ 
ent stone buildings. 

In the meantime the dream of Timur is taking shape. By the 
time tire moon has twice ended its heavenly circle, a great area in 
the centre of Samarkand is cleared of every structure, and in their 
stead will rise a great market place and tire seats of wisdom. It is 
the reghistan. Timur is full of energy and ardour and is much 
pleased with himself. He is going to surround this great square 
with palaces of learning - the madressahs - where the teachings of 
Mohammed and the ancient bards arc going to be propounded. 
Young men and old register as students and it will take them 
twenty years before they are acknowledged as the wise men of 
Tartary, for such is the wisdom of Islam, that it takes two score 
years and five for a man to know everything. 

Experiments in medicine, that are the true copies of the works 
of the Arabian physician Avicenna, are expounded to the students 
by learned men from Baghdad, who have all the works transcribed 
in Kufic characters, the ancient tongue in which the Koran of the 
prophet was written. 

There are also Greeks teaching the medical science of Aristotle 
and the Laws of Nature. And the statue of Aesculapius, the god of 
medicine, is there to remind students that he existed before the 
time of Avicenna and Aristotle and taught men the science of heal¬ 
ing. Ay, truly magnificent! And the young men marvelled at such 
wisdom and sagacity. Plato, too, is not forgotten. Lord Timur is 
making Samarkand truly great. His reghistan is the best the world 
over. In the market square bearded and fierce tartars squat round 
old men, imbibing their knowledge. 

Timur’s architects are hurrying to finish the first madressah.- 
There will be one on each side of the square, separated by an arch¬ 
way. No expense is spared and the men are answerable with their 
heads should their creation displease the eye of their Lord. The 
dominating colour is blue, and magnificent but simple is the order 
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of Timur. The front of the madressah rises to one hundred and 
fifty feet, and its entrance extends nearly to the top. The inside is 
inlaid with tiles of Herat of blue and green pattern, baked twice in 
the oven and then left for two months in the sun. The whole of 
the back is separated into two sections, each one differently de¬ 
signed and competing with the other in beauty, colour and artistry. 
Two small doorways lead into a paved court, surrounded by build¬ 
ings. In the centre of each building is an arched porch - similar in 
design but smaller than the main entrance. Workmanship is never 
spared but particularly so with the central building that appears 
like thousands of arcades and colonnades put together. This is the 
hall for prayer and is built entirely of marble slabs brought from 
distant lands. The courtyard of the madressah is a true piece of 
Samarkand, with trees casting their pleasant shade to cool the stud¬ 
ious followers of Mohammed. Other vestibules are smaller with 
many tiny cells leading off them, one for each of the men. In the 
morning and at night the chant of the Mullah is heard; his voice 
is shrill and the melody sorrowful and monotonous. Yet, it is die 
song of the Sunnites - the true and orthodox followers of the pro¬ 
phet. 

Timur is loved by his subjects. And why not, when all his wealth 
goes to embellish the madressahs that are to be erected for their 
benefit. He is not to know, however, that he will live to see only 
two of his seats of learning. In later years his son and his son’s son 
are to continue the work and be protectors and encouragers of 
science. One of the madressahs is to be called Tilla-Kari, the golden 
one, and another Uleg Beg - the one his grandson is to erect. In 
this latter, the study of thie stars is to be furthered and the science 
of astronomy, so that horoscopes and destinies may be cast accord¬ 
ing to the dictates of the heavenly bodies. 

Timur is borrowing ideas and designs from different lands, yet 
in. Samarkand a new architecture is rising - that of the truly Tar¬ 
tar Art. Yes, weird and grotesque at times, with details of carving 
that often border on the hideous and yet with innate magnificence 
that speaks of simplicity of design and splendour. Tartar cruelty 
and sombre humour, faith in things that have passed and direct 
communion with nature are all expressed in every palace or garden 
that Timur designs. The harmonious overlapping of nature’s 
beauty with man’s creation is predominant and Samarkand gives 
an impression of an oasis of green foliage and spraying waters. 
The Reghistan is a veritable delight for the Tartars to behold and 
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the market, where precious stones and silks arc exchanged, is in 
true eastern fashion. Here under the cooling shadows of the trees, 
a bearded Arab is shaking vigorously the hand of a Chinese mer¬ 
chant. ‘By Allah, it’s the best price I have given for thy Chinese 
merchandise. Two gold pieces for twenty lengths of silk’. And 
their clasped hands are sealing the transaction, which is more 
binding than any written contract. There, near the spraying foun¬ 
tain, three scores of Arab horses are being sold for five pieces of 
uncut diamonds brought from the mines of Damascus. And so it 
goes on until sunset when a cool night descends over dreamy, mag¬ 
nificent Samarkand, a solitude that is not disturbed by man or 
beast, a solitude that is enchanting, puzzling, eternal. 

At the time of one of these sunsets a veiled woman is ushered 
through the palace gates. Dark garments that cover her from head 
to foot speak of mourning for someone beloved. Timur is vexed at 
being disturbed at so late an hour, but agrees to see the visitor the 
moment her name is uttered. It is Khan Zade, the King’s Daughter, 
who awaits the Ameer’s pleasure. 

‘Oh my Father by the Law of Allah, I am here to ask thy pro¬ 
tection from an unjust and cruel man’, Khan Zade boldly requests. 
And she needs all the boldness and courage that a woman’s heart 
possesses. She is asking Timur’s protection against his own son, 
Miran Shah - the Khan of Persia. Not many a Persian would utter 
such grave words, but Khan Zade is Timur’s adopted daughter 
and the widow of his first-born, Jahangir. The wife of Timur’s 
most loved son can ask for anything without incurring Timur’s 
displeasure. The Ameer is cruel but just, and he would not tolerate 
an injustice even if perpetrated by his son. 

Miran Shah is the second of the two remaining sons, and is the 
new Khan of Persia. He is not the pride of Timur’s heart, how¬ 
ever, for his riotous living and dissipation are a shame and sorrow 
to the old man. Timur is told that Khan Zade has been living forc¬ 
ibly with Miran Shah and has borne him two sons. Fearless and 
determined, Khan Zade narrates all tire misdeeds and humiliations 
she has been suffering at the hands of Miran Shah. 

Late that night a cavalcade of ghostly warriors, wrapped in their 
Tartar cloaks, are seen silhouetted on the plain of Samarkand, 
leaving Timur’s palace in a southerly direction. A hard journey of 
two weeks is in front of them, but Timur refuses even to listen to 
the suggestion of delaying the just punishment that'bis son has 
incurred, At the old palace of Isfahan a court of Tartar elders is 
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sitting and Miran Shah is brought before his father with a chain 
round his neck and feet. There is but one punishment even for the 
Ameer’s son - death. The Tartar warriors are shaking their heads 
at the cruel but just father, and courtiers of Miran Shah are plead¬ 
ing for the life of their master. It is written by the stars that Timur 
should be spared the shame of murdering his own son. The suppli¬ 
cations of the old ameers are so persuasive and moving that Timur’s 
heart is softened and he consents to let Miran Shah live. His au¬ 
thority, however, is taken from him and his companions of de¬ 
bauchery and dissipation are put to death. 

‘Ye had the love and preference of the shah’, the court jester is 
ridiculing the condemned men, ‘so ye go to the scaffold before 
me’. 

And now the tall and limping conqueror is retracing his steps 
to Samarkand, where he is to pass another week of seclusion under 
the shadow of the tomb of his Aljai Khatun, to wonder and rebel 
against the incomprehensible destiny that is his lot. Only the old 
empress Sarai Khanum is allowed to visit him during his solitude. 
Timur has a veneration for the wisdom and righteousness of his 
great lady. She is bringing him tidings of rebellion in far off India. 
No doubt this will cheer Timur since, for the last two years, he 
has been casting a covetous eye on the only unconquered land left 
in Asia. 

As if by magic Timur’s mood changes and we see him again at 
the head of an army leaving Samarkand for yet new conquests. 
Soothsayers and chroniclers are by now recording every enterprise 
as a victory. It would be unthinkable to believe the contrary, let 
alone say it. Only a few months and Timur will return and make 
his eighth triumphal entry into Samarkand, bringing thousands of 
slaves for the new buildings and palaces similar to those he has 
seen in mystic India. At the head of his army, bronze-skinned 
Indians are riding two hundred captured elephants that have their 
whole bodies covered with protective armour. The elephants’ heads 
are painted in the gay colours of the rainbow. A hundred and fifty 
treasure chests are laden on their backs - the price and booty that 
was given to Timur by the sultan of Delhi. This time, however, 
we see only rejoicing, and Timur’s victory is not accompanied by 
tales of horror and pyramids of human skulls. 

The sultan of Delhi is a truly great monarch. He manoeuvred his 
army so as to give battle away from his imperial city, and when 
defeat was inevitable he wisely submitted to the might of Timur. 
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This pleases the old Tartar, and the sultan is allowed to retain part 
of his domains, but Prince Pir Muhammad, the first-born of Khan 
Zade and Jahangir - Timur’s grandson - is acknowledged as the 
rightful ruler of India. 

On the left bank of the river Zarafshan a thousand workers from 
India are already starting the building of a new mosque that is 
going to be bigger and more beautiful than the Junna mosque, the 
pride of India. 


CHAPTER EIGHT THE GREAT MOSQUE 

India has been conquered and there is great rejoicing at the sum¬ 
mer palace of Timur. It is the last day of Ramadan - the ninth 
month of the Mohammedan year, during daylight hours of which 
strict fasting is observed. A great plan is forming in Timur’s mind 
for the erection of a house of worship that must be the biggest and 
most beautiful on earth. It is to be called the Ameer’s Mosque, and 
to celebrate the occasion the Empress Sarai Khanum is giving a 
noble entertainment. There is fine music and exotic dancing. In 
the spacious garden of the summer palace the empress approaches 
Timur, attended by her three hundred slaves and eunuchs. Next 
come the other seven wives of Timur and their retinue. Magnifi¬ 
cent tents and pavilions made of scarlet cloth and embroidered 
with gold and silk, and white satin and damask drapings make a 
splendid display of the colours of the rainbow. Eleavy curtains are 
fastened with silk cords and tassles. On low tables made of gold, 
goblets studded with precious stones contain shimmering wines. 
Drinking is an important part of a tartar ceremony and it would 
be an insult to the empress should anyone dare to refuse a goblet 
preferred to him.. For young princesses and maidens there are 
beverages made of cream, honey and sugar. In the garden, three 
hundred roasted oxen and sheep are heaped in the centre and the 
guests help themselves with their fingers. The tartars are still faith¬ 
ful to their nomad habits during meals. 

The feast continues for ten days and by May the twenty-eighth 
1399 of the; Christian era it comes to a close, to be followed by a 
large army of builders and architects brought from distant coun- 
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tries. Each one is competing to display his art and skill, because 
the mosque has to be of noble design, solid and beautiful. Three 
hundred masons from Persia and India alone are employed in the 
interior of the building and five thousand men are sent to the moun¬ 
tains to cut and hew stones which arc afterwards carted to the city. 
Scores upon scores of artisans and artists are applying their ski ll. 
Ninety-five chains of elephants are made use of to draw large 
stones with wheels and machinery according to the laws of me¬ 
chanics, Princes of blood and ameers are supervising this labouring 
army. 

Massive stone blocks are dragged by oxen and horses from the 
mountain gulleys down to the plain of Samarkand. The old ameer 
indulges every morning in riding round the site of this magnifi¬ 
cent mosque. The dome is supported by eighty stone pillars of the 
most priceless marble, and all the doors are worked in brass and 
nickel. Gilt iron and silver is used for the erection of reading chairs 
and pulpits. And where the walls merge into the ceilings, passages 
from the Koran are carved in gilded letters. Round the mosque tall 
minarets and towers give the impression of celestial beauty. 

Timur ordered the work to begin in May and in August of the 
same year Mussulman'priests are already calling from the minarets 
the faithful to prayer. 

‘There is no god but Allah, and Mohammed is his prophet in 
heaven 1 , chants the chief priest in his shrill voice. The echo is taken 
up_ by the faithful multitude, kneeling humbly and rejoicing in 
their hearts that Allah has sent them such a great Ameer. And on 
this same day Timur realises that both mosque and reghistan have 
the people’s dwellings too close to them. Instantly a royal com¬ 
mand is given that a great avenue be built from the reghistan to 
the river to serve as a street for trades and artisans. ‘The avenue 
must be finished in twenty days’, orders Timur to the two princes 
who are supervising the work. 

Destruction of shabby huts begins amidst the wild cries and pro¬ 
tests of the. people. But like a sandstorm the labourers sweep down 
the small houses while the inhabitants are fleeing with their clothes 
and what they could gather at a moment’s notice. Many a lazy 
man is buried under the crumbling walls of his house. Day and 
night, by sunlight and by moonlight and by torchlight, men are 
seen toiling like ants. On dark nights the torchlights throw un¬ 
canny mysterious shadows and the labourers look like ghosts. All 
is one unending noise and clamour. 
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On the appointed day, the twentieth, a broad avenue stretches 
from the reghistan to the river Zarafsban. A great arcade is built 
over the avenue so that people can trade and promenade in fair 
weather or foul. Merchants from the four corners of the empire are 
hastening to secure a window or little shop where they can display 
their merchandise. At noon on the twentieth day Timur rides 
along the avenue and is well satisfied with the fruits of his labour. 

The Ameer, however, is not to enjoy for long his rest from war. 
Tidings are brought him that the Caliphs of Baghdad and of Cairo 
are rising against him with the swords of Islam to challenge his 
might and power over the lands of Asia. -It is September of the 
year 1399, three weeks after the completion of Timur’s mosque, 
and we see the army of three hundred thousand horsemen winding 
like huge serpents along the dusty road that leads from the tur¬ 
quoise gate down south of Samarkand. For three years Timur is 
to wage unending war against the Caliph of Baghdad, who is to 
find out before long that it does not pay to break word of friend¬ 
ship with Timur. 

For three weeks on the march, the Empress Sarai IChanum and 
all the imperial retinue of princesses and slaves are accompanying 
Timur in leisurely fashion. At the boundaries of the river Oxus, 
Timur takes leave of his Empress. At the same time a scribe is 
ordered to take a message to the Caliph of Baghdad. ‘My Lord 
and Brother’, Timur began, ‘Thou hast always professed friend¬ 
ship towards me and for five and twenty years I have abstained 
from attacking thy country in spite of endless provocations. Now 
our friendship is at an end and who is to rule over Islam will be 
settled with the sword in hand. So be it. May Allah give his bless¬ 
ing to the Chosen One’. 

The eventful fourteenth century is at a close and with the melt¬ 
ing of the snow from the high mountains Timur’s divisions are 
again on the march. Some of them descend on Asia Minor, and 
during the two following years they are to besiege and reduce to 
ashes the cities of Aleppo and Damascus. In January 1401, while 
Timur is watching the flames that are burning Damascus, he sees 
a magnificent building silhouetted against the sky amidst the leap¬ 
ing flames. It is the renowned mosque of Damascus, built in the 
Shape of a pomegranate, with foundations smaller than its roof. 
The round dome protects the tomb of a Mohammedan saint. 
While the city is burning, Timur summons his architects to sketch 
the picture. Later a palace is to be seen in Samarkand that is an 
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exact replica of the burnt mosque. The same is to be seen a century 
later in India, built by the great Moghul of Taj Mahal fame. This 
palace and all mosques seen in India to-day are the creations of the 
unfathomable mind of Timur, carried out by the Moghul princes, 
the great grandsons of the old Ameer. 

More commands were given and inexplicable diversions and 
again we see the army of Timur besieging Baghdad, the key city 
of the fertile valley of the Tigris. Battle is joined almost at once 
and tlie Caliphs of Baghdad are to pay dearly with their lives for 
their temerity. Timur’s genius unfolds itself to its greatest. Specially 
trained miners arc ordered to burrow under the foundations of the 
walls of the city and by a mixture of explosives known to Timur 
alone they are blown sky-high. Amidst infernal heat of the summer 
and tumbling walls the general assault begins. For three days tire 
battle sways first one way and then another, till finally by sum¬ 
moning his best divisions Timur takes the city by storm and his 
standard of horsetails and gold half-moon is unfurled from the 
tower of the Caliph’s palace. 

Baghdad known as Dar es-salam, the abode of peace, is from 
now on to be known as the place of havoc and hell. Orders are 
given to raze the city to the ground except the mosque and the 
monuments of art, which are to be dismounted stone by stone and 
transported to Samarkand, The new massacre is as gruesome and 
horrible as that of Isfahan, and again towers of thousands upon 
thousands of skulls are once more to remind the world that it is 
useless to resist die might of Timur. 

Victorious Timur is looking forward to a well-deserved rest in 
his beloved Samarkand. The gods, however, decided otherwise. 
Even the last years of the great Tartar are to be spent in bloody 
battles, more ferocious than heretofore. 

The world has never tolerated two masters at the same time, 
and in its history we see that whenever two conquerors exist there 
is a last duel between them for die mastery of die earth. So now 
while Timur rests on the laurels of his world-wide glory, another 
man is contesting the hegemony of the world. It is the Turkish 
Emperor Bayazid, known to his people as The Thunder. Under 
his sway most of the Byzantine domains have fallen and the last 
emperor trembles in his palace in Constantinople waiting the final 
assault. Timur knew of the great might that was the new Turkish 
Empire, but in his heart he admired the courageous and bold war¬ 
rior, The Thunder. Contrary to his usual procedure, the old Tar- 
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tar sent a letter to Bayazid offering him his friendship. An unusual 
answer was received at the court of Samarkand shortly before Ti¬ 
mur’s return from his Baghdad campaign. ‘Be it known to ye, old 
bloody dog called Timur’, the message began, ‘that I am the leader 
of' the Turks who never acknowledge any sovereignty but their 
own. I will accept thee only as a vassal, but my friendship thou 
dost not deserve’. 

What Timur felt we do not know. Perhaps he was amused at 
the temerity of such a man. It is the first time in Timur’s life that 
anyone has dared to insult him in such a manner. Yet he still tries 
to preserve a non-existing friendship. With his own hand he scrawls 
the answer: ‘Thy origin is known to me. But I warn thee to think 
carefully before deciding on thine action. The dog that thou art is 
barking at an elephant. With one foot could I crush thee, should 
I desire to do so. Think, pray to Allah, and do as thou seest fit’. 

Only a few weeks later Timur receives Bayazid’s reply. The 
Thunder is sending him a whole book describing his glorious cam¬ 
paigns against every king in Europe. All the unbelievers and ene¬ 
mies of Islam are at his feet, the dossier tells Timur. In this Baya¬ 
zid hopes to frighten Timur. ‘I am the upholder and true champion 
of Mohammed our prophet. And praise be to Allah that at last Tie 
has given me the chance to smite thee down and reduce thy cities 
to dust’. 

To add to this affront, Bayazid inscribes in his own hand, as a 
footnote to the curious dossier, the most infamous insult that a 
Turk can hurl at his enemy. He threatens Timur that, after re¬ 
ducing, Samarkand to ashes he will force the tartar to watch him 
profane his nuptial chamber while raping his favourite wife. 

No further answer is needed. The old tartar is foaming with 
rage. He summons his whole army and asks one of his princes to 
read the letter aloud to his soldiers. A tumult of shouting and un¬ 
bridled rage rises to heaven. Bayazid would have passed many a 
sleepless night if he could have seen the fierce tartar faces with 
their eyes flashing eager for battle. He is soon to find out what he 
is up against. 
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BIBI KHANUM 


It is a quiet fragrant night under the blue sky of China.'In the 
palace of the Emperor dim lights from thousands of tallow candles 
are casting their flickering shadows over the marble walls of the 
virginal chamber of Bibi Khanum - the only daughter of the Em¬ 
peror of China. Everything is in deep slumber save for the rhyth¬ 
mic soft steps of the eunuchs. Through the open window myriads 
of lotus flowers cast their enchanting spell over tine sleepless prin¬ 
cess. For many an hour Bibi Khanum has been trying vainly to 
find rest in the arms of Orpheus, but beneficial sleep, like an eva¬ 
sive cloud, refuses to close her tired lids. That evening the old Em¬ 
peror had called Bibi Khanum into his apartment to tell her that 
she is to be sent to a far away country. In fact, she is to travel with 
a retinue of one hundred slaves and eunuchs to a city known to the 
Chinese as Sa-mo-kien, the most western capital of the celestial 
empire. She, the seventeen-year-old beautiful Chinese flower, has 
been chosen to be die new wife of Lord Timur. From the melan¬ 
cholic slanted lids of the Chinese princess clear crystal tears flow 
down her soft cheeks, but she utters not a sound of protest. She 
knows she must obey her father, for even princesses in China are 
created for the pleasure of man. 

She summons the court astrologer to cast her horoscope and tell 
her about Timur, her future husband. The story she hears is res¬ 
ponsible for her sleepless night. A mixture of horror and admira¬ 
tion, fear and longing, pervade her soul after hearing of the un¬ 
told exploits of the great Tartar warrior. Contradictory and un¬ 
certain are the tales about Lord Timur. He is cruel but just; he 
orders his warriors to build towers of skulls and at the same time 
brifigs the greatest treasures to adorn his city - the Mirror of the 
World. One thing Bibi Khanum knows is that Timur is kind- 
hearted and generous to his wives. She accepts to be one of a score 
because the law of the Koran permits a man to have up to sixty 
lawful wives. At the time when Bibi Khanum joins Timur he has 
a harem of only seven women and she will be but the second in 
precedence. Sarai Khanum, the Great Lady, holds the undisputed 
place of empress. 

We do not know of the sufferings and trepidations that Bibi 
Khanum experienced in her two months’ travelling across the 
whole of China, the Goby Desert and the Blue Mountains. But we 
know that Ameer Timur with his usual love of splendour ordered 
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miles of the great road that leads into China to be covered with 
priceless soft Persian carpets for his little princess to tread. At Ti¬ 
mur’s summer palace Hazrcti Shah Zindeh - the Empress Sarai 
Khanum - is preparing a great reception for Bibi Khanum. In the 
late afternoon vve see a large gathering of people arranged in deep 
columns on either side of the entrance to the palace, awaiting the 
arrival of the Little Lady, the new princess. 

Bibi Khanum is dressed in a long flowing robe of red silk trim¬ 
med with gold lace. The robe has no waist and fifteen ladies are 
holding up the train so as to enable her to walk. A crested head¬ 
dress of red cloth covers her dark hair, which hangs in two long 
tresses over her shoulders; the fringes are studded with large pearls, 
rubies and emeralds, all fastened together with gold lacc. A little 
crown in the shape of a miniature castle is fastened to the headgear 
with pins whose heads are large scarlet rubies. A retinue of three 
hundred slaves, eunuchs and servants stand at a respectful distance. 
Tall Arabian slaves are holding her head-dress in place when she 
sits down lest it should tilt over. Bibi KhanunTs face is covered 
with white lead, which is the customary make-up of the East. 

By sunset the ceremony of presentation is over and in the accep¬ 
ted tradition of the East Sarai Khanum leads Bibi Khanum into 
the nuptial chamber of their Lord and Master. And Timur is 
pleased with the new choice and finds Bibi Khanum as fragrant 
and delicate as the lotus flower of China. 

Reluctantly he is to abandon even this new pleasure. War is the 
main occupation of Timur and we see him again after only three 
weeks of nuptial bliss leading his army into a campaign that is to 
keep him away from Samarkand and Bibi Khanum for nearly 
three years. He does not forget, however, to tell his treasurer that 
nothing is to be refused to Bibi Khanum and the little Chinese 
princess is to have her slightest whim satisfied. 

In her apportioned chambers of the summer palace Bibi Khanum 
is day dreaming and wondering how best she can please her master 
in whom she sees her future happiness. A courier is sent into the 
land of Arabia to bring to Samarkand an architect who is renown¬ 
ed for his skill in. building palaces aS beautiful as a piece of heaven. 

On the southern slopes of Samarkand, next to the Reghistan and 
making part of its southern wall, the foundations of a new palace 
that is going to be a shrine of love and madressah of learning are 
laid. Before long, the building is taking shape. The magnificent 
cupola is not like the others in Samarkand that are grooved and 
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oval in shape. This is to be dome-shaped and only the turquoise 
blue tiles, characteristic of Chinese palaces, are being used. Bibi 
Khartum is going to transplant a piece of her native land in Samar¬ 
kand. The garden that surrounds the palace is flanked by marble 
walls which open on one side through a great recessed portal, sixty 
feet wide and more than a hundred feet high. The interior is a 
square of fifty feet, adorned with the most beautiful arabesques 
and frescoes of blue, green and yellow enamel, on which texts 
from the Koran gleam brightly in gold letters. In the centre Bibi 
Khanum orders a colossal rahla - a lectern of white marble to be 
built. This richly carved, nine-pillared rahla is to support the Koran 
of Othman, which Bibi Khanum is to read every morning from 
the window of her bridal chamber. It becomes a belief among the 
inhabitants of Samarkand that by crawling under the tall rahla 
they will be miraculously cured of any spinal affliction. Priceless 
materials are lavishly used for the palace and massive doors are 
made of pure silver, fastened by hinges of Damascus steel. The 
marble paved floors are covered with rich Persian carpets, and 
every nook and corner is lit at night by golden lamps that reflect 
their precious stones in myriads of lights. 

By the time Timur is to return to the embrace of Bibi Khanum, 
the madressah is completed and its cells are filled with books 
written by the hand of the best calligraphers. And yet from all the 
splendour of Bibi Khanum’s palace there is a sense of loneliness 
that reflects yearning for a distant native land and for a master 
who is far away on the battlefield. On a clear morning the glorious 
display of colour looks from a distance like part of a terrestrial 
paradise, reflecting only the blue colour of the central dome; but 
its lonely splendour is more striking at night. In those nights of 
Central Asia where the air is extremely dry and clear, the very sky 
seems nearer to the earth and the stars are much larger and bright¬ 
er. They look so near as if cast in the blue dome of Bibi Khanum’s' 
palace, and one has only to reach out to have the celestial stars on 
the tips of one’s fingers. But they recede the moment the arm is 
outstretched. A loneliness and helplessness that Bibi Khanum is to 
experience for the rest of her days. On moonlight nights the 
colours of Bibi Khanum’s palace acquire even more celestial beauty. 
The whole scenery is part of the universe, alive and mysterious as 
the silvery moonlight slips over the dome that shines like some un¬ 
earthly fire, breaking forth through the dim rosy surface and 
making the palace more true to itself. 
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The architect who is ordered by Bibi Khanum to build the palace 
falls in love with the princess himself and refuses to finish the 
cupola unless she bestows her favours upon him. Bibi Khanum 
grants his request by offering her cheek and the kiss implanted 
there is so passionate that it leaves an indelible scar. When Timur 
returns, full of anticipation of the joys of meeting his lovely wife, 
he notices die scar on her cheek, and on learning the cause, in his 
rage he slays her and her lover. He grieves, however, for his lost 
love, and be orders another tomb to be built far away, amidst 
poplar and elm trees, that is known as the Little Bibi Khanum, the 
tomb where under a simple marble stone rest the remains of the 
unhappy and beautiful Bibi Khanum. 

Neither the caresses of his other princesses nor the supplications 
of his generals are able to 'soften the grief of Timur for his unfaith¬ 
ful but beloved wife. As if to appease his own conscience, he orders 
the palace of Bibi Khanum to be adorned still more with priceless 
gems, and over the tomb built entirely of white marble, where lies 
Bibi Khanum - the Blessed Princess - dark Mongolian swordsmen 
mount guard day and night. 

The shrine is held sacred in the hearts of the faithful worshippers 
and admirers. But the story goes that one dark night infidel thieves 
penetrated die Bibi Khanum tomb and dared to rob it of its price¬ 
less treasures. When the greedy hands of the thieves stretched for 
the precious stones that glittered in the open sarcophagus, a fierce 
serpent arose and venomously struck dead the sacrilegious in¬ 
truders.’ On the morning when Timur went himself to bid good¬ 
bye to the memory of his beloved, he found.the bodies of the 
thieves prostrate on the. pavement with their horrified eyes gazing 
into.the infinite. The Ameer departs for his last battle between 
himself and Bay avid The Thunder. 



CHAPTER TEN 


SHAH-I-ZINDAH 


Before his departure Timur descended the forty gleaming marble 
steps that lead upward to a fine gateway surmounted on all sides 
by mighty domes. Flowering shrubs hang over the walls on the 
right and left and clusters of scarlet poppies are forcing their way 
between the slabs of marble. Outside the portal, groups of wor¬ 
shippers and warriors are gathered to pay homage to the departing 
Timur, who has come to the Hazreti-Shah-Zindah - his summer 
palace - which is the last resting place of all his relatives and 
friends. He is to pray in the shrine of the dead as was his custom 
before an impending battle. The palace now looks more like a col¬ 
lection of shrines and tombs than a living abode. The centre of the i 
palace is occupied by a large sepulchre of Saint Kasim ibn Abbas, 
the living saint who endured martyrdom in his attempt to convert 
the fire-worshippers of Samarkand to the true faith of Islam. When 
the saint was slain his followers saw him pick up his. severed head 
and retire with it to a well. There he lives for all time to emerge in 
the hour of Islam’s triumph. Timur ordered the sepulchre to be 
built round the well, which could be entered now only by a nar¬ 
row brickway rich in blue and white faience, concealed from the 
street by rows of tombs of minor saints and warriors. On either 
side of the marble flight of steps stand series of mausoleums erected 
in honour of members of Timur’s family, his generals and trusted 
servants. Gates and facades are encrusted with faience giving a 
general impression of palm-like pillars. Only the imaginative and 
artistic mind of Timur could create such harmony in dark blue, 
turquoise, yellow and green. The porcelain that covers the tomb 
of Shah-I-Zindah is the best Persia can provide, and die vista closes 
with the Holy Man’s tomb which is approached by a suite of halls 
adorned with arabesque and beautifully carved wooden pillars. Ti¬ 
mur had it made as an offering from the faithful, and Mohamme¬ 
dan priests and mullahs are henceforth and for ever to pray to the 
living saint, imploring his protection over Samarkand. 

It is early summer of die year 1402 and the two conquerors of 
the world are to meet for the last contest of power. Bayazid The 
Thunder is fresh from his victories over the Christians at the field of 
Kossova, where 40,000 mailed horsemen and more than 100,000 
infantry met the greatest disaster ever to befall the Christian army. 
This is followed by another no less victorious campaign against 
the remnants of the Kings of Hungary and France and the prin- 
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cipalities of Italy. No wonder he is eager to meet the old Tartar 
who is at the close of his reign. Full of memories of his past vic¬ 
tories no doubt, but surely no match for the impetuous Turk. 

The two rulers and their men are to meet in the plain of Ankara 
which once before in history saw battle between Alexander the 
Great and Darius of Persia. By forced marches, Timur at the head 
of his army reaches Ankara in less than three days, after he has 
successfully manoeuvred the Turks and led them on false tracks. 
The old Tartar is as cunning as a fox. He sends a few scouts and 
ragged soldiers to meet the Turkish detachment with orders to let 
themselves be taken prisoner. What better omen for victory for 
Bayazid when he beholds these miserable specimens of soldiers? 
When he discovers that Timur’s army has followed the course of 
the river he orders the whole of his army in hot pursuit. And this 
is where Timur has laid his trap. Bayazid is pursuing but. a small 
body of men and a mirage of victory, while the oid Ameer is 
swinging his horsemen behind the Turks into the main camp of 
Ankara. At ten o’clock in the morning, under a burning sun, the 
two great armies meet. The tartars are rested and refreshed, the 
Turks exhausted and hungry. Already at the first flashes of arms 
the issue of the battle is unmistakable. The tartar regiments, led 
by famous generals and grandsons of Timur, are catching up with 
the bewildered Turks and massacring them wholesale. It is an un¬ 
precedented example of supreme military strategy and genius. By 
the late afternoon the Turkish army ceases to exist. Bayazid is 
trying to escape with a few mounted followers, but he is pursued 
by Timur’s own guards and he sees his own horse drop dead 
under him from die pierce of tartar arrows. At the hour of sunset 
he lies prostrate at the feet of Timur. 

A mocking smile lights up the face of the old tartar warrior 
when he sees the piteous condition of The Thunder. ‘It is un¬ 
becoming to mock he whom the gods have forsaken’, cries Baya¬ 
zid, unable to endure the mocking gaze. 

‘I am smiling’, replies the tartar slowly, ‘wondering that Allah 
should have given the mastery of the world to a lame man like me 
instead of a fool like thee, when we could have shared the world 
together’. 

The feast that follows the victory is even more degrading and 
humiliating for the proud Turk. Bayazid is ordered to don his full 
regalia and is forced to partake of the feast next to the victorious 
Ameer, while his eighty wives and princesses serve the warriors 
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with wine and refreshments. No garment or veil covers the naked 
beauty of the Turkish women and Bayazid, the Lord of Asia 
Minor and Europe, is eating his soul with humiliation and re¬ 
morse. Did lie remember his threats to violate Timur’s favourite 
wife when he beholds his own favourite girls being raped and 
making merry with the tartar soldiers ? Perhaps the proud Turk is 
past caring. Broken hearted and disillusioned, he is dragged from 
camp to camp as the most cherished prize for Samarkand to be¬ 
hold. Four months later, with his strength on the wane, Bayazid 
dies lonely and unmourned. 

It was no pleasure to Timur that his enemy died in such a short 
time. He who insulted him more than anyone else held a special 
place of hatred in Timur’s heart. He is preparing to keep Bayazid 
prisoner near his palace at the Citadel of Samarkand, die military 
encampment known to the tartars as Urda. This fortress occupies 
a commanding position and by nature is guarded on three sides 
by deep ravines. The walls that surround the Urda are more than 
two miles in circumference. The place of honour in the Urda is 
occupied by the Kok Tash, the coronation stone of grey marble in¬ 
scribed with ancient Arabic scripture. It is a huge block measuring 
ten and a quarter feet by five and two feet in height. This is the 
stone that fell from heaven on the very spot where it now stands 
and for time immemorial is venerated by all and sundry. No king 
or ameer of Samarkand would be worthy of his position until he 
had sat on this throne. Thus it was with Alexander the Great, 
Ghenghis Khan, and is so now with Timur. 

Whenever the old Tartar dispenses justice or receives his am¬ 
bassadors, Bayazid is forced to behold the glory of his foe, whose 
dishonour and ruin he once contemplated. This is the subtle cruelty 
and torture that Timur hopes to heap on his enemy, but envy and 
humiliation eat deeply into the heart of the Turk and it is not sur¬ 
prising that it took him only two months to depart this world and 
give an account of his life to Allah. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


GOOR-AMEER 


Samarkand is living through the last two months of summer. The 
city, a fortress and a garden in one, rejoices and feasts in splendour 
together with its Ameer. For a long time the people have not had 
die pleasure of having their beloved Lord in their midst. Is it that 
old age is telling on Timur, or has he abandoned the idea of more 
conquests? Perhaps there is nothing left for die old Tartar to con¬ 
quer ? 

There is a dark shadow across his forehead but those who gaze 
at him may as well try to penetrate the darkness of an inscrutable 
abyss. Meanwhile in the courts covered with flowers and ripe 
fruits, great receptions are being held. Ambassadors from distant 
countries come to pay homage to the conqueror of the world. 
Streets and gardens are gaily studded with colourful tents where 
wines in goblets with precious stones are shimmering. In the late 
afternoons, singing girls escorted by lute players, disguised as tigers 
and goats with gilded horns, perform religious and profane dances 
for the amusement of the guests. And still more elephants and 
camels arrive from distant India and Goby bringing the gifts of 
their kings to Timur. Castles and minarets are lit at night with a 
colourful display of candles and the domes of the mosques are 
covered with crimson cloth. 

For the last time Timur is going to experience one more wound, 
one more loss to add to his sad memories. Before the festivities are 
at an end officers come to tell him that Prince Muhammad, his 
favourite grandson, son of Khan Zade and Jahangir, has died. The 
prince was seriously injured during the battle of Ankara and all 
the skill of the Arabian physicians proved of no avail to save his 
life. The old tartar summons once more the great drums to be 
sounded and again before his closed eyes he sees the shadows of 
Aljai Khatun, Jahangir, Omar Shaikh' - all of them beloved and 
cherished in his heart and all of them have paid the price of glory 
that was his own. 

The old conqueror’s eyes are failing; he can hardly distinguish 
the features of the ambassadors, and at dusk already the beautiful 
palaces that he built are receding from his sight. But his conquests 
are not at an end. There is one more visitor that he must see before 
embarking on this final campaign. He sends messengers to bring 
back to Samarkand the renowned Persian architect, Abdullah, a 
native of Isfahan. For three days and three nights the two men are 
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secluded from curious eyes. Timur is telling the Persian that he 
wants him to build a mausoleum excelling in magnificence all the 
other buildings of Samarkand and of the world. He must have a 
tomb worthy to enshrine his mortal remains. The tomb is to be 
flanked by four towers and over the centre a great cupola is to 
be erected. Only marble and Persian tiles of blue and green are to be 
used, but jade is to predominate. The entrance from the west is to 
be by an archway bearing inscriptions in Kufic characters, built of 
white marble and resting upon colonnades of blue. Pavement and 
ceilings are to be of Persian mosaic and on each side of the mai n 
cupola small chapels are to be built, where tire remains of minor 
generals and l'elatives are to rest. The old tartar visualises his tomb 
being entered through a beautifully carved and inlaid door, and 
the height of the dome itself is to be as near a hundred feet as 
possible. Through small windows containing alabaster tracery a 
dim light is. to give die place an atmosphere of religious silence 
and sanctity. Here is he, the conqueror of the world, to rest after 
his soul has been called to Allah; and the whole building is to be 
finished before the summer is at an end'. 

Over the archway of his magnificent creation the architect in- 
scribes: ‘This is the work of poor Abdullah, son of Mohammed, 
native of Isfahan’. Certainly a most remarkable understatement of 
an achievement that is to remain one of die seven wonders of die 
world in beauty and magnificence. 

Before die vault is completed Timur’s old teacher and venerated 
friend, Said Mir Berke, dies and as a sign of supreme reverence 
Timur orders diat the remains of the Holy Man be buried in die 
Goor-Ameer, Timur’s tomb. His own body, when he is dead, is to 
be placed at the Holy Man’s feet. Some years later, when both are 
resting in their assigned places, a precious monolith of jade is sent 
by a Mongolian princess to cover the tomb of Timur. Nowhere 
around for thousands of miles have such huge blocks of jade been 
seen; the one that covers Timur’s tomb is more than four feet long 
and mystery shrouds even to-day the origin of such a priceless 
stone. China is die place in prehistoric times where jade mines 
were worked and perhaps there in the heart of the celestial empire 
this precious rock was found. It is not known, however, how it 
was brought to be laid in Goor-Ameer. Perhaps the hundreds of 
elephants that India provided for Timur were used by an admir¬ 
ing princess to bring the stone to Samarkand. 

Legends of mystery and wealth and miracles surround the name 
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of Timur. Three centuries later Nadir Shah - another Persian con¬ 
queror - is to come to Samarkand in order to ravish the wealth of 
Goor-Ameer. Beholding the great jade rock, he orders it to be 
broken in two because he believes that inside the rock all Timur’s 
gold has been hidden. 

The Ameer is now preparing for his last campaign. On the eve 
of his departure he is seen together with white-turbanned priests 
praying in the cool precincts of his tomb; praying to the gods for 
blessings on his new venture. A cool air pervades under the lofty 
dome, and through the small alabaster windows the sunshine 
floods the sanctuary, giving to it an atmosphere of mystery. The 
old man rises and looks around the walls that are clothed with 
slabs of transparent alabaster. Workers are still polishing the grey 
panelling and gilding the friezes. He is to sec the whole finished 
before departing, and a smile lights his face when he sees that 
doves, the symbol of peace, are already filling the place with their 
gentle cooing and the flapping of their wings. It is like music fore¬ 
telling peace and tranquillity that will last for years to come. 

Outside on the plains of Samarkand Timur’s army is waiting 
for him. Unfailing in his customary habits, he reads to them about 
his new campaign against tire pagans of China. He has made up 
his mind that this is to be his last campaign, a campaign that will 
at last free the homeland of his ancestors and drosc of the great 
Khan Ghenghis. 

By the time the expedition starts the sky over Samarkand is laden 
with heavy clouds and the first autumnal frost of November covers 
the earth. Multitudes of people accompany the warriors across the 
northern gates, and while the winds from the northern steppes 
sweep the plains, and a blizzard is numbing the hands and feet of 
the men, the great army is ordered to march. Winter sets in un¬ 
usually early and forces Timur to rest on the river Jaxartes - Sir 
Darya. Not before March, 1405, is the great horde able to move, 
and while the generals order the standard to be raised, and the 
great drums roar, an unsuspected tragedy is to befall the land of 
Tartary. Tidings are brought to Samarkand that Timur is lying ill 
in his tent. While one of his generals brings his white charger 
saddled and ready to mount, Timur’s eyes opened for the last time. 
A smell of incense penetrates his nostrils and the chanting of the 
priest of the Mohammedan church is the only sound heard. 

‘By the sun in noonday brightness, by the moon when she fol- 
loweth him in the night that enshroudeth him . .. 
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These verses from the Koran have been recited over and over 
again for the departed that they may find grace with Allah. Timur 
hears them too while lying outstretched on his soft silk cushions, 
with his lined face and white drooping hair presenting a picture 
of a life soon to be extinguished. A final command he must give 
to his generals and princes: they must go on and conquer China. 
Only then will he rest in peace in his tomb. More incense is burnt 
in a charcoal brazier and the voices of the priests take up the chant 
again. But this time Timur does not hear them. His lips utter in¬ 
audible words. The wise old eyes move from face to face and he 
smiles at the sorrowful countenances of his companions and friends 
in war and in peace. On the left side of the bed the old Sarai 
Khanum and the other women are weeping in low wailing tones. 
Weather-beaten warriors do not attempt to restrain their tears. It 
is unbelievable that the eighty-year-old ameer, the Shaker of the 
World, the conqueror of Asia and the world is no more. ‘There is 
no God but Allah and Mohammed is his prophet’. 

Otrar is the name of the place on the river Jaxartes where Timur 
breathed out his last spark of life. At the time of his death Otrar 
is a prosperous and beautiful city and its inhabitants are rich and 
happy. The year is 1405, and while the remains of Timur are 
being brought to Samarkand in a sarcophagus, carried on the 
shoulders of his faithful ameers, by some mysterious power the 
river Jaxartes suddenly changes its course. Even heaven is angry at 
the departure of the great Ameer. The once prosperous city and 
plains are soon to be doomed and, no longer supplied by the bene¬ 
ficial waters of the river, perish and become a desert where only 
the ghosts of the dead dwell. Like a curse the wrath of Allah de¬ 
scends upon the place where Timur’s life ceased. Heaven could 
not allow life to prosper where the life of the greatest of conquer¬ 
ors was extinguished. 

Amid the sorrow and lamentations of the people of Samarkand, 
Timur is laid to rest in his grave at the feet of his master. On the 
following morning, the mullahs who came to mount guard noticed 
with horror that during the night-watch the body of Timur had 
disappeared. Miracle of miracles had happened and throughout 
Islam the legend was spread that the great Ameer was recalled to 
the bosom of Allah. For nearly three hundred years the mystery 
remains unsolved, and only in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century archaeologists from Moscow solve the enigma. Timur, 
knowing the greed of man and not wishing his mortal remains to 
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be desecrated and his priceless treasures to be despoiled, ordered 
during his life a few of his closest friends to prepare a smaller 
burial crypt beneath his tomb. On the night of the funeral cere¬ 
mony these initiated persons crept into the tomb, drugged the 
guards, and removed the body and treasures into the crypt, sealing 
the entrance with a marble slab that is indistinguishable from the 
rest of the pavement. In contrast to the magnificence of other 
graves, Timur’s resting place is a modestly designed vault of brick¬ 
work. No precious stones were used and no carving and alabaster 
decorations are to be seen. It is a shrine in accordance with the' 
true faith of Islam - a simple cave in the manner described in the 
Koran as being one of the Mohammedan paradises. 


CHAPTER TWELVE THE MAGNIFICENT FAILURE 

With the death of Timur his newly welded empire is bound to be 
shaken by repercussions of internal strife, jealousy and greed for 
power. Once the old man is no more the ameers and princes forget 
their allegiance to the State that was Timur, and although an offi¬ 
cial successor to the throne is named in the person of Pir Muham¬ 
mad, one of the grandsons of the old Ameer, there are many pre¬ 
tenders who are not willing to submit to the authority of the new 
prince. To add to this, the elected khan is unfortunately in far 
away India and Samarkand is in the throes of dissension and petty 
jealousies. Like a discarded mistress, the city tries to retain her posi¬ 
tion of Empress of the World, but in vain. Mongols of the Golden 
Horde, Persians and Turks, Syrians and Arabs are undermining 
the authority of the tartar and are trying to profit from the whirl- 
•pool of disintegration. 

It is obvious that no man is able to take up the reins that have 
fallen from the powerful hand of Timur. The next ten years are 
to see rivers of blood among rival pretenders to the throne until 
word reaches Shah Rukh, the only surviving son of T imur, that 
the throne has been seized by Prince Khalil - Khan Zade’s son, 
who, by way of celebrating his success, marries publicly his mis¬ 
tress, the courtesan Shadi Mulkh. Tempers are rising further and 
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Pir Muhammed, the rightful heir, marches from India to Samar¬ 
kand. Khalil is a good warrior, however, and in swift and bloody 
battles utterly defeats Pir Muhammad. The news is brought to 
Shah Rukh who at last decides to honour the memory of his father 
and bring order to Samarkand. A final batde is fought in which 
many a pretender and dissenting prince are slain, among them 
Khalil. 

Shah Rukh is a mighty and peace-loving ruler. Under him it 
seems that Samarkand regains its splendour and an era of over 
eighty years of prosperity and peace sets upon the valley of Sogh- 
diana. Both Shah Rukh and his son Uleg Beg are scientists and 
protectors of learning, the latter being a'rare astronomer, geo¬ 
grapher and a poet. Under their genius Timur’s dream of Samar¬ 
kand goes on to its complete fulfilment. The eternal city is still 
the Rome of Asia and maaressahs and palaces are still being erected 
in the true splendour of Timur’s time. 

Shir Dar - the lion-bearing - is a palace that people gaze at in 
wonder. It faces the Uleg Beg madressah on the northern side of 
the Reghistan, displaying two magnificent domes rising from the 
side wings of the facade. Porch and towers are built in marble and 
the madressah itself contains 120 cells, where the Mohammedan 
' students learn the mysteries of the Koran and the religion of Is¬ 
lam. Arabesque inscriptions and geometrical mosaics cover the 
ceilings and walls of the madressah, while the entrance to the 
melon-shaped dome is guarded by mythical figures that represent 
the lion and sun of Persia. A cloister-like archway gives access to 
an immense courtyard surrounded by cubicles and classrooms built 
in two storeys, each protected by enamel arches. The summit is 
reached by a flight of brickwork stairs from which a view of beauty 
second to none in the world is spread out. The eye ranges over a 
sea of flower and colour from which large arches and domes 
emerge. Both on the north and east, snow-clad mountains shrouded 
in a haze of blue clothe the horizon. 

All four madressahs have one thing in common - they are the 
most beautiful and enchanting buildings Asia has ever possessed. 
A spectacle of wonder is die masterful way in which the towers 
and minarets are built. They all look as if on the point of falling 
as they lean one towards the other, and they bring home the 
genius of men who built such wonders. As regards colour, black, 
green and gold are added to the blue and yellow tiles that are the 
predominant colours of Timur’s time. This does not change the 
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impression of blue drat the city displays. It passes unnoticed yet 
enhances still further the predominant hues. As if in contrast to 
the golden age of the rule of Shah Rukh arrd his son, in later years 
other khans of Samarkand adopted one of the most beautiful 
towers of the Shir Dar madressah as the place of execution of 
criminals. Thieves and murderers are hurled from the summit of 
the tower into die square below that is known as the ‘Gluttonous 
Place’. 

What irony and perversion of a dream that the great ameer har¬ 
boured in his heart. But perhaps learning and crime are more 
often than not bound together, particularly when learning in an¬ 
cient times was regarded not uncommonly as a crime against estab¬ 
lished religions and tenets. Or perhaps the everlasting battle 
between good and evil, that is the destiny of Samarkand, shows 
itself in every creation and ideal that a king or ameer might con¬ 
ceive. 

The most glorious period of Samarkand is at a close and before 
we leave the city to slumber into centuries of oblivion we take a 
glance at Hodja-Akhrar - the celebrated shrine of Islam. We walk 
along’ miles and miles of dusty lanes together with humble pil¬ 
grims going to pray or pay homage on appointed holy days. The 
lane is primitive, steep and winding, as if placed there for the pil¬ 
grims to purify their souls before they reach the tomb of the 
saint. It is the longest tomb that has ever been known, situated on 
a rock terrace with crags rising above it and a multitude of trees 
below right down to the edge of the river. A pious priest will tell 
you that the tomb possesses a miraculous power. It grows in length 
a few inches every year and by the time it has stretched round the 
earth Islam will dominate once again the whole world. 

By the time Timur’s grandson ascends die throne of Samarkand 
the tomb of Hodja-Akhrar reaches twenty-five feet in length. We 
must stray awhile and remember that this Mohammedan saint is 
he who is known as the Prophet Daniel of the Holy Scriptures, so 
that his tomb is one of the few places where the two religions 
venerate one and the same saint. Let us'now return to our pil¬ 
grimage with the devout people of Samarkand. The saint’s day is 
in the late autumn and grey clouds cover the sky. The whole at¬ 
mosphere is permeated with a mixture of reality and magic. Or¬ 
chards and flowers are ripe in fruit and blossom, and the winding 
lane is changed into a path that leads to paradise. No sounds are 
heard except die chirping of birds, and no living soul disturbs the 
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tranquillity of the shrine. Amid the dreamy, drowsy gardens on 
the summit of the rocky hill the shrine emerges. Here vegetation 
runs riot because no man has ploughed it. The saint’s tomb is over¬ 
shadowed by beautiful elms and tall poplars. In a little mosque 
nearby a priest is recounting the miracles of the Hodja’s life. We 
hear that the saintly man renounced all worldly pleasures, and 
after leading a life of self-denial and sacrifice, he was recalled to 
the bosom of the Almighty to take his place among the heavenly 
judges. The shrine itself is placed in the middle of a beautiful gar¬ 
den that fills the pilgrims with pious contemplation. The saint’s 
preferred colour must have, been blue, like the sky of his native 
Samarkand, for the whole shrine is built of blue tiles upon a slab 
of marble, with inscriptions of the Koran, the name of the saint 
and his deeds engraved upon it. The nearby mosque reproduces in 
miniature the cathedral of Samarkand, displaying vividly the hues 
of pink, yellow, purple, green and blue, with friezes of unfailing 
turquoise and sapphire. The grand portal is open day and night 
to admit pious worshippers who come to spend a few hours in this 
unearthly sanctuary. On moonlit nights both shrine and wor¬ 
shippers take on an aspect of beautiful unreality and the souls of 
all are turned towards the sky as if waiting the return of the saint. 
One feels that the place is peopled with ghosts and spirits invisible 
yet ever present, ready to help and give protection to the faithful 
and the humble. 

At midnight the spirit of Hodja Akhrar - the prophet Daniel of 
the Christians - rises from his grave and looks with mournful eyes 
upon the valley where Samarkand slumbers. There is a look of dis¬ 
approval and sorrow for the decay of a world that was his own. 
The proud mosque is still silhouetted against the moonlit horizon, 
and the spirits of Timur and his descendants join the saint in a 
mournful chant for their past glory and irretrievable splendour. 
Perhaps they will reincarnate themselves in the next conqueror to 
come, who might restore Samarkand to its former glory. But in 
the meantime the seventeenth century of the Christian era passes 
without disturbing tire profound slumber of the Valley of Sogh- 
diana, the Garden of Eden, where man first saw the light of day 
and also perished for his first sin. 
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CHAPTER ONE THE .RISE OF MOSCOW 

While Samarkand slumbers into a lethargic decadence for the next 
two hundred years, awaiting another conqueror to come and revive 
its ancient glory, let us turn the pages of history back a few cen¬ 
turies and see whence these new conquerors sprang. We will return 
to die long, dark Middle Ages, when Europe is invaded by tidal 
waves of conquest bound westward. Here and there a check to that 
mighty flood is offered by petty princelings or enfeebled kingdoms, 
but the real dam that stops the barbarians is unconsciously offered 
by an unknown peaceful people called the Slavs. On the plains of 
the eastern provinces, long before the Christian era, there lived an 
Aryan race known to the Romans as the Vencti. What they did 
for a living or what kind of civilisation they had we scarcely know. 
Not until the fourth century of the era of Christ do we find them 
struggling for existence against the Teutonic hordes that tried to 
rob them of then- pasturelands and wealth. This eternal struggle 
between Teutonic and Slavonic races is to continue throughout the 
centuries to the present day. We are, however, in ages past and we 
behold the Veneti struggling successfully and even subduing for a 
time the Germanic invaders. Later on this race is to split into three 
tribes, and their names are handed down to us as the Wends, the 
Antes, and the Slavi. 

The first two spread towards the plains of the Vistula, the Baltic 
and the Carpathians, and to the sorrow of civilisation they merge 
with the teutonic tribes and produce an odious and warlike nation 
that later is known as the Prussians. Perhaps it is not a coincidence 
that the best characteristics of the Germans to-day are but Slavonic 
traits carefully disguised. The Slavs, however, refused to submit to 
any assimilation forcibly imposed or by peaceful arbitration. They 
are a proud, indomitable people, forcing their way eastwards from 
the Vistula into the Pripet Marshes and the Plain of Dnieper. 
Their expansion is checked for a while by the Hun, Attila, but 
after his death they find full scope for their aspirations. Numerous 
tribes cross the Danube and we see them settling in the rich country 
between the Adriatic and the Black Sea. Others are lured north, 
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where we find them prospering in the regions of the Neva and the 
eastern Steppes. For three long centuries they arc battling inces¬ 
santly against the fury of the elements, the ferocity of wild beasts, 
and the cunning and greed of envious neighbours. These last, no 
doubt, they find the worst enemies of the three. By the dawn of 
the seventn century the Slavonic family are depicted as hospitable, 
cheerful, firmly attached and clinging to ancient traditions; coura¬ 
geous and forgiving and fighting only in self-defence. Germanic 
chroniclers of that time tell us that they remain barbarians and fail 
to reach the standard of culture of the Germans. What ironic per¬ 
version of civilisation! They call the Slavs barbarians, as they 
are going to call them barbarians even in the twentieth - century, 
while plunging like wild beasts throughout the ages on the 
Slavonic flesh. 

Common inheritance and ownership of soil, fair distribution of 
earthly goods according to individual merits, is an accepted and 
undisputed rule. This is a primitive communism by which all the 
members of the Slavonic family abide. Their chief - the kniaz - is 
the elect of the people, who sees that the community lives in har¬ 
mony and order. Their religion betrays definite eastern origin. Bog 
- the pagan deity - and his wife Siwa are the same as the old 
Hindu gods Rama and Siva, and they are the same also as the 
Christian God Jesus and the Virgin Mary. The interminable plains 
are populated by good spirits, the belgob, and the bad ones, the 
chernebog. The first are the friends of the people and images are 
made in their likeness to be worshipped. The chernebog are the 
evil undoers of human happiness. They are to be feared but are ap¬ 
peased by sacrifices. We can see that this is a race whose destiny is 
moulded by their physical environment. All people arc equal 
because they are subject equally to the sufferings drat climate, in¬ 
vasions, and struggle against sickness involve. A man is a chief 
only if he deserves to be one by proving himself the best of his 
community. His son, however, could be degraded to the common 
level should he not possess his father’s qualities. And the son of 
a humble peasant, on the other hand, could be raised to be tire 
kniaz. 

The kniaz was not only the executive head, but the man who 
protected his people and decided on war and peace. His functions, 
however, are controlled and willingly submitted to the decision 
of the whole of the tribe, and he always dispenses justice with the 
appropriate maintenance of dignity. For ten centuries the Slavonic 
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people prosper in this fashion. It needed only a Christianity to 
change profoundly this happy relationship in a primitive com¬ 
munity. And while it brought a better culture, it was also respon¬ 
sible for the disintegration of the commune. The Slavs inherited 
their new religion from Byzantium which centred into a supreme 
militant creed that was both State and Religion. While the melo¬ 
dious and sonorous tongue of the Slavs was being transcribed on 
paper for the first time in the ninth century by two brother monks, 
Cyrillus and Methodius - the Slavonic apostles - the people are for 
the first time to learn of the Holy Writings and the Byzantine idea 
of supreme autocracy invested in the head of the State by divine 
right. The seed thus sown on a fertile soil was bound to produce 
unexpected fruit. The impulsive dreamy character of the Slavs, 
together with their religious heritage from their remote Indian 
ancestors, finds a perverse attraction in the religious rites of sensual 
glory that the Byzantium religion so much emphasized. Both 
princes and common people plunge into a perverted religion that 
was to cause so much tyranny, bloodshed and sorrow to a great 
people. The year 987 is the fateful year when Vladimir, the heredi¬ 
tary prince of Kiev, orders his people by force of the sword to 
become Greek Orthodox, while he himself marries Anna, the 
sister of the Byzantine Emperor, retaining nevertheless his eight 
hundred wives and concubines. 

More and more the abyss between the common people and their 
rulers becomes unbridgable, and the priests do all in their power 
to encourage this gulf. The law of Byzantium becomes literally 
transcribed as the Russian law, where sanguinary punishments are 
preferred to compensation for the private individual injured. 
Women are to occupy a position of inferiority, and they remain 
jealously guarded and are forbidden to show their faces in public 
or in church. The priests still encourage the autocracy of the reign¬ 
ing prince and seek his favour in furthering their mean secular 
designs. No more common heritage of land and wealth; instead, a 
continuous growth of petty tyranny by royal caste and church. 
Members of these two ruling classes are to substitute the popular 
assemblies as advisers to the reigning monarch, and the despicable 
feudalism, unilluminated by any light of chivalry or progress, is 
to hold sway for more than ten centuries, only to be thrown aside 
by bloody revolution that is to cost millions of lives, and a return 
to a common heritage that was their own and has always been the 
right of the primitive Russian race. The only positive character of 
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such pci verted ideas of Christianity and autocracy is the urge of 
the lulers to enlarge their domains, to conquer more people in 
older to bring slaves and more wealth to their private treasure 
chests. 

Originally this expansion is stimulated by the tendency of over¬ 
population and to find better means of subsistence. No sooner a 
community attains a certain degree of prosperity than the land 
becomes insufficient for its own requirements, the more vigorous 
and adventurous souls burst the boundaries and find new spheres 
for their energies. Distant lands are conquered, weaker neighbours 
subdued, and the mother state becomes the centre where all wealth 
and resources of the colonies are amassed. 

This is the primitive and original spur that drives the Russians 
in the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to cross the Ural 
Mountains - the boundary between Europe and Asia - and invade 
the lands of Siberia, Turkestan and Persia. With the invasion of 
other lands we are not concerned, but our eyes are riveted on the 
doings of the intrepid adventurer Garieff. The year is 1717 and we 
see him marching at the head of a force of 4,000 men across the 
wind-swept desert that separates the fertile valley of Soghdiana 
from the barren steppes of Siberia. By cunning and treachery, by 
promises that are never fulfilled, or by force of arms, peaceful Tar¬ 
tar khans are lured into submission or bent to their knees by brutal 
force. The invader, however, is sometimes to pay dearly for an un¬ 
welcome conquest. We see on one occasion an invading Russian 
army ambushed and isolated, and then we see the Tartars descend¬ 
ing upon them and massacring them to the last man. No details 
leak out from the valley of the dead, and only three years later the 
Tartar khan is forced to send an envoy to the Tsar of all the 
Russias to solicit pardon and implore friendship that was never 
given him. Instead, an old man is thrown in a Tsarist prison and 
left to rot there while his fertile regions are plundered by adven¬ 
turers and marauders. 

For over a century this bloody subjugation of the land that once 
was Timur’s sways with changing fortunes. The rivers Sir Darya 
and Zarafshan are to flow time and again crimson with innocent 
blood that is poured constantly to appease an eternal curse. The 
last battle is fought on the second of October, 1864, between Rus¬ 
sians and Tartars, and the khans are compelled to acknowledge 
the superiority of the new conquerors. Unwillingly they bow to 
this brutal force, and the year 1865 sees a new colony and a new 
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dominion - a new jewel to be placed in the bloody crown that 
adorns the head of the Russian Tsar. This colony, this land of 
Timur’s, is henceforth to be known as the frontier district of 
Turkestan, with its new capital the Russian-built Tashkent. 


CHAPTER TWO DETHRONEMENT OF SAMARKAND 

Like a tired and ageing queen, Samarkand once more dons all her 
splendour and makes one last effort to retain her position of honour 
and her fading glory. She will summon her failing strength in one 
gigantic struggle before disappearing into oblivion. The Valley of 
Samarkand on two more occasions is to be an arena where the 
banners of conquerors are to flutter in the wind. Twice more a 
commanding voice is to order the army to enter and pillage tire 
treasures of the town. Only then does Samarkand bow to her im¬ 
placable destiny and become a Russian provincial city. 

The contest for power, following the death of Timur until the 
unfurling of the Moscovitc banner over the tower of Samarkand, 
is to be a bloody one between the two greatest clans of Asia - the 
descendants of Ghenghis Khan and Timur. First Samarkand is 
subdued by the onrush of a new tribe led by a descendant of Ghen¬ 
ghis Khan - Shayban. These nomads are later known as the Uz¬ 
beks and we see them from the beginning of the fifteenth century 
crossing and recrossing the Siberian and Goby deserts, crushing as 
they go the peaceful or warlike peoples of the fertile valleys. The 
year 1469 sees them already well established in Soghdiana, and 
Samarkand is once more the seat of a new dynasty - the Shayban- 
ites. 

More than mere coincidence is the rise of the Uzbeks in Samar¬ 
kand at the same time as the rise of the Russian Empire in Europe, 
The Uzbeks are the descendants of the Golden Horde. They are 
driven further away across the Urals by the rising might of the 
Slavs; and the Uzbeks in their turn drive out or subdue the rem¬ 
nants of Timur’s tartars. Their rule, however, is soon to be con¬ 
tested by a nineteen years old youth, Zahir ud-Din Baber, a direct 
descendant of Timur. He collects an army of r.esolute and fierce 
tartars and tire dawn of the sixteenth century sees him overrunning 
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and regaining the inheritance that was Timur's. For a decade the 
two contestants wage incessant war, with victory now one side and 
then the oilier, but to the everlasting sorrow of the inhabitants. 
The city is to pay in cash and kind to whomsoever of the conquer¬ 
ors she owes allegiance. And the river Zarafshan on many occa¬ 
sions becomes scarlet again with innocent blood. The final battle is 
in 1512, when three thousand men, led by Janibeg Sultan of the 
clan of Ghenghis Khan, defeat and utterly rout a force of 60,000 
led by Timur’s kinsman, Baber. The latter is never to recover from 
such a blow, not only because he loses most of his army but because 
of the loss of prestige in allowing himself to be beaten. Disillu¬ 
sioned and broken-hearted, Baber retires from Samarkand into the 
fortress of Kabuhl, in the heart of Afghanistan, where he prays 
for remission of his sins. One is tempted to describe the battle 
between these two great men as given by a contemporary chron¬ 
icler. 

‘The Uzbeg Sultans entered the fort on the same night on which 
the Turkomans and Baber, who were encamped before the place, 
were busy preparing their siege implements. At dawn they ar¬ 
ranged their forces in the midst of the suburbs, and stood facing 
the enemy. On the other side, too, preparations were made for a 
fight. Since the Uzbegs were in the suburbs, the field of battle was 
a narrow one. The Uzbeg infantry began to pour forth a shower 
of arrows from every quarter, so that soon the grip of Islam 
wrenched aside the hands of heresy and unbelief, and victory de¬ 
clared for the true faith. The victorious breezes of Islam over¬ 
turned the banners of the schismatics. The Turkomans were so 
completely routed that most of them perished on the field; all the 
wounds that had been effected by the swords at Karshi were now 
sewn up by the arrow-stitches with a vengeance. They sent Mir 
Najim and all the Turkoman Amirs to hell; and the emperor re¬ 
tired, broken and crestfallen, to Hisar'. 

From this we deduct that the contest between these two men is 
not only lust for power but is also a contest between two sects of 
one and the same religion. The descendant of Ghenghis Khan is 
the orthodox upholder of the faith of Islam; while Baber is the dis¬ 
senter, the rebel against the strict Mohammedan precepts. He is the- 
liberal upholder of the sect known as the Sunnites. 

For nearly a century the Shaybanites are to rule over Soghdiana. 
They divide the whole province of Tartary into separate king¬ 
doms, ruled by powerful khans, who owe allegiance to the oldest 
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of the clan. Janibeg, the victor, reserves for himself three provinces, 
which include Samarkand. During the century of the reign of 
this dynasty, the past glory and splendour of Samarkand is re¬ 
stored. The frontier stretches once more over the rivers Oxus and 
Jaxartes, and again distant kings pay homage to the chief Khan. 
When the last of the line died anarchy overtook Soghdiana and 
Samarkand passed through a period of disputes and wars. 

As for the defeated Baber, he retired into Afghanistan and put 
out of his heart, once and for all, the desire to be king of Samar¬ 
kand. Instead, he uses the energy inherited from Timur in journey¬ 
ing towards the south. Fabulous India calls and he is soon to de¬ 
scend upon Delhi and, practically without resistance, be acclaimed 
by the people as their rightful emperor. To the people of India he 
is the descendant of Timur the Mongol. This name is to be twisted 
and changed with time into Moghul, which ^becomes the official 
title of the emperors of India for the next three centuries. India is 
to see prosperity and power under the Moghuls, and the palace of 
Samarkand is to be transformed into the greatest ever built in 
India - the Taj Mahal. Timur’s blood is to bring life into India 
until the marauders and adventurers of another mighty nation - 
England - are to supersede him and change the autocratic rule of 
the great Moghuls into the democratic and enlightened guidance 
of the viceroys of His Britannic Majesty. 

Because of the greatness that some of the khans of the Shay- 
banite dynasty achieved, it is fitting for us to plunge into the 
legends that surround the history of Samarkand. Here the miracu¬ 
lous and the commonplace, the divine and the earthly, mix freely 
to produce legends that are unrivalled in any other history. First of 
all, if we take a stroll round the town at the time that Janibeg 
established the Uzbek sovereignty over Samarkand, we are bound 
to stumble over heaps of small clay figures, crosses figuring on rude 
bas-reliefs and other objects that remind us of a religion and faith 
long extinguished and even suppressed in all other parts of the 
world. True to its origin as the Garden Eden, Samarkand offered 
asylum to the Erst Christians long before the Roman Emperors 
even thought of Christianity. The patriarch of Byzantium, Nestor- 
ius, who rose, in the fifth century, from a humble Syrian priest to 
the most exalted position of successor on earth to Christ, began to 
have ideas and visions of Christ and His personality that were de¬ 
clared heretical and sacrilegious. Bishops and monks held a con¬ 
clave in 431 a.d. at Ephesus and unanimously branded the en- 
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lightened patriarch as the anti-Christ, and began a persecution that 
rivalled every atrocity in the Roman orgies against the Christians. 
By sword and fire the Nestorian faith was stamped out of the 
Christian world, with the exception of a few followers who man¬ 
aged to escape into Samarkand and establish there the Nestorian 
Bishopric. From that day the eternal city remained a free haven 
for these religious heretics and they prospered throughout the reign 
of the great Samarkand emperors. 

Next to the statuettes of Nestorian fame, wc stumble on vessels 
and ornaments of beautiful iridescence, glass and pottery that 
were made during the mythical reign of Afrasiab. Even Samar¬ 
kand in its immemorial antiquity bore the name of Afrasiab in 
honour of the great semi-god. It is said that from the grave where 
Afrasiab was buried there rose a mountain that produced the finest 
coal and was rich in precious stones. Alongside the beautiful banks 
of the Zarafshan, we see old women bent over their spinning 
wheels, producing the finest cotton thread that ever went into the 
weaving of robes and drapings for the palaces of kings and nobles. 
We learn here that the art of spinning and weaving is a gift from 
heaven, brought by the Archangel Michael, who took pity on the 
plight of the first man after he was expelled from the Garden of 
Eden. Only dien did Adam and Eve become aware of their naked¬ 
ness and were ashamed. So Archangel Michael by teaching Eve 
how to fashion the fibre into cloth, helped her to expiate her sin in 
supplying Adam and their children the wherewithal to cover their 
naked bodies. 

Yet another legend tells us of the popular hero Ameer Abdul¬ 
lah, the last of the dynasty of Shaybanites, who often is credited 
with being responsible for the greatness of Samarkand. As our 
stroll round Samarkand nears its end, we hear how this great 
Ameer defeated the enemies of Samarkand. He allowed himself 
and his troops to be surrounded by the enemy, and they were suf¬ 
fering the pangs of hunger and thirst. One moonlight evening, 
while meditating near the banks of the Zarafshan on his predica¬ 
ment, he came upon an old woman preparing her evening meal. 
• The luscious smell tickled the nostrils of Abdullah, who entered 
the little hovel and asked for some of the potage. Unable to re¬ 
strain himself, he started to gulp the hot stew before it was cool, 
with the result that he was badly burned. The old hag looked at 
him humorously, saying: ‘Now thou resemblest Abdullah. Hadst 
thou taken the stew from the edge of the dish, thou wouldst not 
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have suffered thus. So if our Ameer had begun to advance slowly 
upon the enemy, allowing the citizen’s passion to be cooled, he 
would not have burned his fingers as he has done now’. 

Abdullah took the admonition to heart and started a plan of 
campaign; methodically and slowly he managed to free Samar¬ 
kand and the valley from the foe. 

As the sun sets and casts its last rays upon the mountain that 
rises from Afrasiab’s grave, we hear tire echo of yet another tale. 
A cruel king invaded Samarkand and spread his tents upon the 
plain that once occupied the place of the mountain. Here the in¬ 
vaders waited for three days in order to give the people time to 
assemble with their treasures within the walls of Samarkand. The 
people in their despair turned to religion and implored the true 
God for deliverance. From the ameer down to the common beggar, 
they all fell flat on their faces praying for succour. The sight of 
the vast enemy camp glittering with lights and resounding with 
martial music made them tremble, for they knew that the morrow 
was the day fixed for the assault. When the sun rose and all was 
still, the Samarkandis could not believe their eyes when they be¬ 
held, instead of the plain covered by enemy tents, a mighty moun¬ 
tain rearing its head towards the sky. Men women and children 
rushed outside the city to learn the meaning of this miracle, but in 
die wilderness that presented itself the only human they saw was 
an old hoary man who was rubbing his eyes, just awakening from 
slumber. When die stranger was fully awake, he stared in astonish¬ 
ment and asked where he was. When told that he was in the heart 
of Asia, in the valley of Samarkand, he answered that this could 
not be, for he was a Syrian and last night he slept among his flock 
in the Syrian pastures. He had taken himself to the mountain side 
of the grazing field, intending on the morrow to deviate the flow 
of a stream for the irrigation of his land. Working the whole day, 
the man fell asleep with fatigue on the spot, only to wake and lind 
himself shifted 2,000 knots across space into the heart of Asia. 

Man and beast felt the hand of divine providence in die miracle. 
God had harkened to the prayers of the people of Samarkand and 
had brought the Syrian mountain - Chupan Ata - across space to 
bury the invading foe. 

As if to confirm a legend so beautiful and simple as this, arcb.se- 
ologists for centuries afterwards have been excavating pots and 
■ clay figures that are only to be found in Syria, and the stone and 
earth that go to build Chupan Ata are the same as those of the 
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Syrian hills. Now and again a weapon of antique design would he 
unearthed from the bowels of the mountain, showing the inscru- 
tibility of God and the multiple ways in which his divine protec¬ 
tion shows itself when invoked. 


CHAPTER THREE NADIR SHAH 

We are still held up on the shores of the Zarafshan for a century 
before the Moscovite conquest. Samarkand is yet a prize to be won 
by greedy conquerors, and the holy city is still the cradle of proud 
men. The time of our tale is the year 1688, the first Sunday in 
frosty November, when, in a poor dingy hovel in distant Persia a 
baby boy is born. His name is later to be Nadir Shah - the Slave 
of the Wonderful, the Annointed of God. It is a legend that befits 
die history of Samarkand and the lands of the East, the rise of dtis 
child of humble birth from the lowest rank to absolute potentate 
of Persia - his native country - and of the fabulous valley of Sogh- 
diana. Nadir Shah is to be the chosen man who rescues his country 
from the ignominy of a mere province of the Arabian Empire and 
is to restore her to past grandeur and dignity. 

We behold the father of Nadir, a poor descendant of the tribe 
of Affshar, one of die seven Turkish tribes which supported faith¬ 
fully the kings of Persia. He is known as Imam Kooli - Imam the 
Slave - kooli signifying rank of the lowest order, and a man born 
to hard manual work. 

In later years Nadir Shah boasts of his humble origin. He not 
only finds apology in it but derives from it strength and courage 
that sustain him throughout his life. Chroniclers tell us that when 
Nadir Shah sends ambassadors to the royal house of Delhi - the 
great Moghuls - to ask for the hand of one of the princesses for 
his son, they return empty handed saying that Nadir Shall must 
send the legend of his family tree to the Moghul. The great Mog¬ 
huls, the proud descendants of Timur, cannot permit a princess 
of the royal blood to marry a commoner. 

‘Tell them’, rages Nadir Shah, ‘that he is the son of Nadir Shah, 
the son of the Sword, the grandson of the Sword, the great grand¬ 
son of the Sword, and so on till they have a family tree of seventy 
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instead of seven generations. But tell them also,’ concludes the 
shah 'that if that is not enough, I will send an army of seventy 
thousand and abduct the princess’. 

Needless to say, the great Moghuls, anxious to avoid bloodshed, 
gave their blessing to the union. 

In the dark precincts of the palace of Persepolis we peruse the 
folios of Nadir Shah’s life. One page tells us that when only seven¬ 
teen he first showed his prowess as a warrior. Entering into the 
service of the Shah of Persia, he was able to free his native pro¬ 
vince and even slaughter with his own hand the contesting prince. 
Although he did not succumb to the entreaties of his enemy’s 
daughter to spare her father’s life, he did however succumb to her 
charms and carried her off to his modest abode and married her. 
It might have been that this royal princess inspired him with great 
ambitions, and we see him soon after his marriage leaving the 
service of the shah and beginning to fend for himself as the robber 
chief of an insolent and turbulent band of highwaymen. Like all 
robbers of romantic fame, the banner of Nadir soon gathers thou¬ 
sands of adherents. Shah Tamasp, the king of Afghanistan and 
Persia, addresses a letter to the bandit chief offering him military 
honour if he and his band will join the shah’s army. Nadir accepts 
and immediately proceeds against the Afghan and Arabian ene¬ 
mies of Persia. Untrained and uneducated, Nadir knows that suc¬ 
cess belongs to the daring and to the brave. So, not waiting for the 
enemies to come into his country he invades theirs, and by bril¬ 
liant feats drives the hordes far beyond the boundaries of Persia. A 
sure proof of a leader to make him popular among his soldiers. 
The Shah of Persia is soon to regret asking for the services of 
Nadir, and jealousy begins to gnaw at his heart as the popularity 
of the young warrior expands. An open rupture of friendship is 
unavoidable, and one night while Nadir is sleeping peacefully in 
his tent, dreaming of future grandeur, he barely escapes with his 
life from the hands of hired assassins. 

The young chief is learning caution, however, and still feigns to 
obey the commands of the Shah, and he agrees to lead the army at 
the siege of Herat, held at that time by the Turks. Secretly the 
Shah is persuaded by his nobles to betray Nadir and sign a treaty 
of friendship with the Turks at Constantinople. Such a disgraceful 
peace treaty could not be more humiliating and damaging to the 
reputation of a general, and the disgrace was being designed to 
deal a mortal blow to the aura of glory round the name of Nadir. 



NADIR SHAH 

The reckoning, however, is without Nadir. The moment he re¬ 
ceives accounts of the peace treaty he deems it an excellent pretext 
for his consuming projects. His first step is to issue a proclamation, 
crying with bittei ness against the treaty which humiliates the Em¬ 
pire of Persia. ‘Many a land of our ancestors has been abandoned 
to the hands of the enemy, and many of our prisoners are left in 
bondage’. Thus Nadir begins his proclamation to the soldiers. 
‘Such a treaty is contrary to the will of heaven, and the angels, 
who guard the tomb of the Holy Prophet. It calls for the deliver¬ 
ance of His followers from the bondage in which they are now 
held by vile heretics’. 

These words stirred the people into tumult and wild rage, and 
they greet Nadir with joyous acclamations. He knows his soldiers 
arc ready to follow him. In his tent he dictates a letter to be de¬ 
spatched to all the provincial chief tans in Persia: ‘You will no 
doubt be rejoiced to hear that, as was to be hoped from the good¬ 
ness of God, this peace with the Turks is not likely to endure; and 
you may rest in expectation of my approach, for, with the bless¬ 
ing of the Most High, I will advance immediately with an army 
elated with success, skilled in sieges, numerous as emmets, valiant 
as lions, and combining with the vigour of youth the prudence of 
age. Let the cup-bearer tell our enemy, the worshipper of fire, to 
cover his head with dust; for the water that had departed, is re¬ 
turned into its channel’. 

Tidings of great events are brought across tire Empire of Persia. 
Many a chieftan joined Nadir against the cowardly shah, and a 
pitched battle is fought at the historical town of Isfahan, whose 
ruins still remember the massacre by Timur. The issue can be but 
one. Undisputed mastery by Nadir, who still in mock modesty re¬ 
fuses to seize the crown. In the royal palace a deputation of officers 
of the army and the nobles of the court, bring a petition to the 
valiant conqueror to accept the golden crown of the ancient king¬ 
dom. He alone, they say, is worthy to wear the diadem; and amid 
rejections and entreaties Nadir is forced to allow the crown to be 
placed upon his head. Thus Nadir becomes Nadir Shah - The 
Slave of the Wonderful. 

The ceremonies over, Nadir Shah begins his famous campaigns 
that are going to lead him from the walled city of Baghdad, where 
an enfeebled caliph is begging for Iris friendship, right across the 
plains of Asia Minor, Armenia and the rest of the kingdoms of 
Asia. 
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Nadir Shah is as cruel as he is glorious, and legends spring up 
in Armenia and Georgia, in the Valley of Soghdiana, and in 
Baghdad, of the cruelty of his soldiers. Abdullah is reigning in 
Samarkand, as the last of the dynasty of the Shaybanitcs, and, en¬ 
couraged by his numerous army, he is the only one to brave the 
conquering lion, Nadir Shah. Two great hosts face each other on 
the historic plains of Samarkand. Abdullah has no need to spur 
the people of Samarkand to bravery. They know what is at stake 
and they are going to defend their land. 

Nadir Shah, however, thinks otherwise: ‘Your enemies’, he ad¬ 
dresses the soldiers, ‘outnumber you eight to one, but that is only 
an incitement to glorious exertion. I dreamt last night that a fur¬ 
ious animal rushed into my tent and after a long struggle I slew it. 
With such an omen, success is certain to those who fight under 
the protection of His great arm, who raiseth the weak to glory, 
and casteth down the pioud oppressors’. Stirring words for coura¬ 
geous soldiers, who see not only plunder and riches in their grasp 
but also try to emulate the courage and prowess of the king. Nadir 
Shah is like the great conquerors, Gliengbis Khan and Timur. 
Like them he is storming Samarkand, and like them lie is leading 
the army. Nadir Shah never asks from the humblest soldier deeds 
that he himself is not prepared to do. Charges upon charges are 
thrust upon the defenders and in one of these Abdullah Khan is 
slain by a Persian soldier, who brings the dead khan’s head to 
Nadir Shah. In the midst of the battle the king perceives the great 
trophy; he directs it to he fixed upon a spear and displayed above 
the heads of the soldiers so as to be seen by the enemy. The effect 
is tremendous. Discouraged by the continuous fury of the battle, 
dispirited by the loss of a great number of their officers, and now 
beholding the head of their beloved khan, is more than they can 
bear. Victory is soon to follow for the Persian. He enters Samar¬ 
kand as the conqueror - the last of the Asiatic kings to reap such a 
glory. The next conquerors are to come from Europe - the Mus¬ 
covite generals at the head of a new Tsarist army. But that again 
is not before many decades have elapsed. 

Upon the grey stone that was sent from heaven to Samarkand 
sat Nadir Shah, the crowned head of Asia. His order is that' all 
nobles and officers of Samarkand arc. to pay him homage and 
bring their gifts. Piles upon piles of glittering swords, golden gob¬ 
lets and necklaces of precious stones almost blind the greedy eyes 
of the conqueror. In a day dream Nadir Shah sees himself as the 
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rightful successor of Ghenghis Khan and Timur. Was it his unex¬ 
pected complete victory ihat shot ignoble instincts into the heart 
of the Shah, or was it the blood of Cain calling for inglorious 
crimes? Nadir Shah with a wave of his hand orders his assembled 
soldiers to pounce upon the disarmed and submissive nobles of 
Samarkand, and the, massacre that follows is a true precursor of 
the nights of slaughter that are famous in history. 

One act of unnecessary cruelty, one treacherous misdeed that 
Nadir Shall committed in the height of his glory, is to rob his 
name of the aura of a just and great conqueror. Posterity is to 
brand him as a cruel, bloodthirsty robber and tyrant. The final 
blow to his name is the desire of Nadir Shah to rob the tomb of 
Timur of its treasures - to rob the Holy Khan of Tartary. Behold¬ 
ing the great slab of jade and believing that it contained the trea¬ 
sures of Timur, he gives the order for it to be broken in two. And 
this is to brand him among the people of Islam as an Unbeliever 
and enemy of the true followers of the Prophet. 

Samarkand indeed exacted revenge with a vengeance. These 
two cowardly deeds more than outweigh all the glory of the con¬ 
quests and leadership of Nadir Shah - the Slave, yes, but not of 
the Wonderful, not the Chosen of God. 


CHAPTER FOUR THE PRICE OF FREEDOM 

The flood of Russian conquest has at last approached from north 
and east, right across the borders of China. Its lower deep current is 
already undermining the plateaux on which the provinces of Sam¬ 
arkand and Bokhara stand. These two centres of Mongolian cul¬ 
ture are still nominally free; they still boast of royal palaces and a 
khan; but danger looms over the grey sky of Soghdiana and is fast 
approaching. For the last twenty years these cities have been fight¬ 
ing to stem the Russian onrush, and common danger unites them 
under one leadership, that of the Ameer of Samarkand - Muzaffar 
ed-Din. His claim as a descendant of Timur and his dreams of 
conquest as great as those of his illustrious predecessors, are suffi¬ 
cient to make him the best khan under whom die tartars can-rally. 
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Knowing the fanatical patriotism of the Islamites, he styles him¬ 
self also as the Chief Priest of the Orthodox Mohammedans, thus 
inveigling the help of dervishes and saintly men for a crusade of 
holy war. The khan’s emissaries exhort the true believers to rise 
and drive back the invaders into the swampy Siberian forests. Per¬ 
haps the old tartar hordes will be able to deal the fatal blow to the 
newly established Russian Power in Tashkent. The Moscovite 
governor senses tire peril and, with fourteen companies of infantry 
and six squadrons of Cossacks, advances on the suburbs of Samar¬ 
kand. The trail of his army is marked by acts of rebellion from 
hostile peoples. An undercurrent of danger impregnates the air 
with frightful possibilities. Crowds of warriors flock to the stand¬ 
ard of the Ameer, who by now boasts of an army of 40,000. In 
far away Petersburg the Tsar sends an urgent message to the Rus¬ 
sian general to cease hostilities. The Romanoff Tsar feels he is un¬ 
equal to stand up against the tartar horde. Tashkent is besieged by 
the tartars and should it fall the Russian overlordship will go with 
it. Providence, however, intervenes. It seems that more often than 
not aggressive invaders are favoured by Fortune: we see an army 
of barely 4,000 men, under the leadership of a new man, a new 
conqueror of Asia - General Kauffman - defeat and utterly rout a 
well-armed force of 40,000 tartars. • 

There is nothing now between Samarkand and the invader ex¬ 
cept for a fanatical hatred of the local inhabitants. Town after 
town, fortress after fortress of the Valley of Soghdiana surrender 
or are taken by force. The news of the rout spreads like lightning 
throughout Central Asia and creates profound dismay. Yet the 
proud Uzbeks are reluctant to acknowledge themselves beaten, 
and the priests and mullahs are still less inclined to forfeit the posi¬ 
tion of honour which they hold under the pious rule of the khan 
Muzaffar ed-Din. The khan is persuaded to disregard the ulti¬ 
matum of the Russian general and there is feverish preparation in 
Samarkand for a siege. But once more Russian soldiers are on the 
move and by Spring, 1867, they are undisputed,masters of the 
basin of the Zarafshan and the Sir Darya rivers. The Russian pro¬ 
vince of Turkestan expands still further. On the eleventh of July 
of the same year, an imperial ukase places the provinces of Samar¬ 
kand and Bokhara under the authority of the Governor General 
of Tashkent. General Kauffman is now using diplomacy to per¬ 
suade the Ameer to become a Russian vassal. Instead of replying, 
the Ameer obtains reinforcements from Persian and Khivan chief- 
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tans and masses troops for an attack on the Russian outpost. Once 
more arms of hostile forces flash, with the complete rout of the 
tartars, and on the twelfth of May, 1868, General Kauffman at the 
head of 3,600 troeps marches towards the capital. Samarkand sur¬ 
renders on the following day and the people, tired of continuous 
warfare, offer sumptuous banquests to the victors. 

Here in the midst of rejoicings a new warning is sent to the 
world. Russians are notoriously anti-semitic and in the way of a 
side-show a pogrom, massacre, of the Samarkand Jews is enacted, 
that is the forerunner of a persecution that will go on in Russia 
and its colonies to the day of the Bolshevik revolution. Unneces¬ 
sary bloodshed is always punished, however, and the Russians are 
to experience the wrath of an enraged God. Hardly were tire main 
body of the Russian army out of sight than a force of 20,000 tartars 
are let loose upon the town by treacherous inhabitants, and the 
Citadel of Samarkand is stormed. A brave garrison is slain to the 
last man. The tartars are preparing to celebrate their victory when 
the indomitable General Kauffman hears of the fate of his brave 
soldiers from a messenger who had contrived to slip through the 
enemies’ lines. Retracing his steps, the Russian defeats the rem¬ 
nants of the Bokhara forces and descends upon the tartar foe. 
Smiting them right and left, the general massacres more than 
20,000 in cold blood, and the villainy of the inhabitants of Samar¬ 
kand who betrayed the garrison is avenged by letting the Russians 
pillage the town for three whole days. On a red morning, with the 
Zarafshan scarlet with blood. General Kauffman sends tidings to 
his master, the Emperor: ‘Glad to report to Your Majesty that 
tranquillity and peace reign in Samarkand’. The Ameer, Muzaffar 
ed-Din is convinced at long last that it does not pay to oppose the 
great White Tsar. Elis proud spirit is crushed by repeated defeats 
and he implores permission to abdicate and end his days at the 
Mohammedan shrine of Mecca. General Kauffman is an astute 
diplomat. He demands that the Ameer remains in Bokhara as the 
nominal ruler of Tartary, while both the provinces of Samarkand 
and Bokhara are incorporated in the Russian Turkestan. 

The Ameer bows to his inevitable fate. He sees his beloved Sam¬ 
arkand infested by hated and despised infidels, and his richest in¬ 
heritances from his father are taken from him and given as a gift 
to the tsar. Thus a proud descendant of Timur ends the remainder 
of his days in vain repentance, in indulging ‘sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow’, and the White Tsar of Moscovy is to have no more obedi- 
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ent vassal than the man who once himself sat upon the throne of 
Samarkand. Samarkand, the Mistress of Asia, the Fourth Paradise, 
that once ruled over confines from China to Amu Darya, becomes 
but a provincial town of the Russian colony, 

‘Since the reign of Peter the Great’, a contemporary chronicler 
records, ‘we have advanced with diligence and at the price of im¬ 
mense sacrifices across the Steppes which barred our passage. They 
are now left behind. Our dominion has reached the basin of tw T o 
great rivers whose waters have thickly peopled and fertile regions. 
We have a right to seek compensation for sacrifices and labours 
endured for more than a century. We have a right to attain a se¬ 
cure frontier by pushing our colonies up to the summit of the 
Himalayan Range’. 

Right to secure colonies. Right to expand a great empire. All 
this at the price of thousands of human lives, of prosperous pro¬ 
vinces laid waste, of rivers flowing with blood. All this is taken 
as man’s right to subdue other men’s freedom. No doubt in the 
Golden Book of Russian Annals in Petersburg the bloody con¬ 
quest of Samarkand is recorded as a further step in civilisation 
against the barbarians. 

If the Russians, however, thought their sacrifices were over they 
were sadly mistaken. Fierce spirits, indomitable warriors, prefer 
to die rather than submit to foreign dominion. The whole valley is 
seething with rebellion and a climax is reached in the year 1875 
when, after three years of almost incessant civil war, the Russians 
find themselves again compelled to bring more soldiers and to 
fight further battles. Famous generals and officers find their glory 
or their death around Samarkand. They rout rebellious tribes 
with prodigious slaughter, and one holy city after another of the 
Mohammedan world is reduced to ashes. The Russians arc par¬ 
ticularly cruel to the rebellious chiefs, especially a saintly monk 
known as Ali Khalifa. He claims the hereditary dignity or Imam, 
a descendant of the Prophet. I11 the ecstasy of a daydream he sees 
himself annointed by God to proclaim a holy war against the in¬ 
fidel. He might have succeeded but for his impatience. Ali Khalifa, 
without wailing for all his followers to assemble, attacks a Russian 
camp in one of the outposts. Tidings are brought to General Kauff¬ 
man of the rebellion who wastes no time in suppressing it in a 
river of blood. Round the market places of Samarkand the bodies 
of eighteen chiefs are hung as a reminder of the fate of those who 
disobey the Russian rule. Hundreds of proud tartars are sent into 
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exile to the marshes of Siberia, and the construction of a railway is 
inaugurated across Tartary. A railway that will be able to bring 
quickly the necessary reinforcements whenever a rebellion breaks 
out. 


CHAPTER FIVE THE MIGHT OF THE DESERT 

The Tsar of all the Russians was rejoicing at the thought of the 
new domains his ruthless generals had acquired for him. Samar¬ 
kand, the Golden City, lay at his feet prostrate and humiliated. He 
saw himself the unquestioned emperor of the great inheritance of 
Timur, with the biblical Amu Darya as boundary of the new em¬ 
pire. Security and slavery seemed established and when unexpected 
danger loomed the tsar was more surprised than anyone else. Be¬ 
tween tire Caspian Sea and the rich valley of the Zarafshan lay the 
desert-like lands inhabited by a Mongol tribe known as the Turko¬ 
mans; a warlike and fierce race, proud of its origin, and with 
whom neither peace nor friendship could be entertained. Whether 
or not Samarkand appealed to this tribe for help is not known, but 
the moment this great city is subjugated by the Russians we see 
the Turkomans gathering together into bands, ready to strike at 
the first opportune moment. The area they inhabit is twice the size 
of the United Kingdom - a tractless and impenetrable desert, 
.where only shifting sands and storms abound. In places Turko- 
mania is as hard as a rock and horses’ hooves resound as if beating 
on iron plate. But most of the land is covered by loose shifting 
sands that at times form into petrified hills and rocks, only to be 
shifted a day later miles away, obliterating every tract and road. 
This was once a rich and fertile soil, a true piece of the Garden of 
Eden, and in the Bible it is described as the land through which 
Amu Darya wended its way, disgorging its crystal waters into the 
Caspian. Owing perhaps to some convulsion of the earth, the river 
suddenly changed its course and the mighty stream turned miles 
nortli to enter the little Sea of Aral, with the result that the fertile 
green land of Turkomania became and has since remained an arid 
inhospitable desert. This is surely the vengeance of God. 
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There are only two seasons in this land: one lasting two-thirds 
of the year, when not a single drop of rain falls, and practically all 
living beings succumb to thirst and heat. Not even a dry plant is 
left. The other season is Spring when rain refreshes the land for 
about two months and as if by magic the sandy plains of dull, in¬ 
hospitable whiteness change into a carpet covered with gorgeous 
tulips, lilies and other flowers, while knee-high grass and reeds 
give the impression of endless green fields. This is the season when 
animals and human beings return from the neighbouring moun¬ 
tains to enjoy nature’s bounty. This is the country where even now 
herds of wild asses and antelopes can still be met and give oppor¬ 
tunity for exciting hunting. This ideal weather soon passes, how¬ 
ever, and again the stillness descends with renewed intensity and 
the boundless horizon looms through the clear, pure air, shimmer¬ 
ing with the heat that is broken only by a mirage. Such, then, is 
the country from which the unexpected defenders of Samarkand 
sprang. 

This tribe is a branch of the Turkish race and they apparently 
originated from the frozen tundras of Siberia along the rivers Yeni¬ 
sei and Ob. Long before the Christian era, bands of these fierce 
people were seen along the coasts of Amu Darya and the green 
valley of the Zarafshan. They have never formed a strong empire 
or even one united kingdom. They are like the ancient Greeks, 
preferring to live in small villages, governing themselves demo¬ 
cratically by a Council of Elders elected every ten years by the 
whole.of tire male population of the village. Now and then an in¬ 
trepid and clever Turkoman warrior would disappear from his 
country, accompanied by a few followers, only to be heard of as 
king or khan of one of the neighbouring countries. Not a few of 
the kings of Persia or khans of Tartary were of Turkoman origin. 
During the reign of Nadir Shah, Turkoman warriors predomin¬ 
ated in the court of Persia because the Shah himself was of Turko¬ 
man origin. After his death his successors in Turkomania try for 
the first time to unite all the Turkoman tribes, but without suc¬ 
cess. It needed the invasion of the white man in Turkestan to 
make these wild people realise the danger of disunion. How nearly 
they succeeded in overthrowing the Russian rule in Central Asia 
is shown in subsequent events. 

Another name for this race is the Teltkes, which means moun¬ 
tain goat, and is derived from their agility in climbing steep 
heights. 
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By the year i860 they number already over 100,000 f am ilies, 
living mostly round the oases. They have begun to develop the re¬ 
sources of the land and Merv is soon to prosper and become a 
town of nearly 48,000 families. Settled life, however, is not for the 
Turkomans and they regard war as the only pastime for man. 
The first clashes against the invading Russians begin in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century and a Russian defeat takes place 
round the town of Merv, where a Turkoman cavalry of about 
12,000 puts to flight a much larger number of Russians. Many a 
prisoner that fell into their hands was sold to Persian and Arab 
merchants at a pound sterling per head. 

The predominant religion of these people is Mohammedan, but 
like all nomads they subscribe very little to die laws of the Koran. 
The only allegiance the Turkoman owes is to die leader who could 
promise them good hunting and successful wars. It would be suffi¬ 
cient for a man to plant his banner over his tent and proclaim that 
he is going to raid or make war somewhere. Before the day is at 
an end hundreds, even thousands, of warriors would gather round 
and declare him their chieftan and swear blind obedience. Where 
they are going to be led is no concern of theirs so long as booty 
and pillage is plentiful. And the Turkoman race is as blood-diirsty 
as any Mongol could desire. On their march, if a village is reached 
its destiny is sure destruction. Soon dense smoke curls upwards 
from its white wooden cottages. The time usually chosen is at the 
setting of the sun when old men and women gossip round their 
hovels and young boys and maidens are bringing home their herds 
and cattle from the fields. In a few lightning moments die village 
streets are thronged widi fierce Turkomans, leaning low over their 
saddle bow, brandishing their swords and slaying and'stabbing 
right and left whoever comes in their way. Then cattle and sheep 
would be rounded up and all survivors are ordered to bring their 
valuables to the invaders. Their pillage accomplished, die Turko¬ 
mans would march again with the rich booty, carrying off the 
young folk to sell as slaves. If pursuit is feared they would change 
their direction and the dawn of the following day would see them 
many miles away. Only young girl and boy captives are put on 
horseback, the rest of the prisoners would be dragged in chains 
behind their captors. Should anyone sink from fatigue or thirst his 
suffering would be ended by a thrust from the long Turkoman 
dagger. 

It is not surprising that such a foe became greatly embarrassing . 
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and was feared by the newcomers in Central Asia - the Russians. 
The Turkoman’s hatred for the white invader is not only racial, it 
is economic as well. Throughout the Mohammedan lands slave 
traffic is a lawful business, recognised from antiquity and en¬ 
dorsed by powerful khans and emperors. Samarkand and Bokhara 
palaces had many slaves that were brought by the Turkomans. In 
1843 it was estimated that Bokhara alone had 200,000 slaves, and 
over the whole of Central Asia the number of slaves exceeded 
700,000. This slave traffic had to be stopped by the Christian Rus¬ 
sian governor, which did not endear him to the wild Turkomans. 

Such is tire character of the Turkomans before they were incor¬ 
porated into the new Russian Empire. It is a contradiction of vir¬ 
tues and vices to be found among the nomad ancient Asiatic races. 
They are known and branded as unconvertible savages, and the 
only way to deal with them is by the sword and the whip. 

The first man to strike a mortal blow at these wild people was 
General Kauffman, who, during his campaign in 1873 for the 
subjugation of Samarkand, undertook many a punitive raid into 
the heart of the Turkoman desert. The climate, however, was not 
propitious for a long campaign and the Russian soldier more often 
than not deserted the battle before it was finished. One such cam¬ 
paign was led by General Lomakin in April, 1877, with nine com¬ 
panies of infantry, two Cossack regiments and eight guns of artil¬ 
lery. This campaign might have proved final in subjugating the 
Telckes had it been led by a great man. But General Lomakin was 
not great. Discouraged by the evasive action of the Tekkcs, he did 
not wait for the defeated foe to send an offer of submission. As 
soon as the battle was ended he ordered a return march. Such an 
action was obviously taken by the wild tribesmen as a sign of 
weakness and encouraged them to assemble in greater bands and 
in their turn attack tne Russian horde. A battle was fought at 
Geok Teppe on September 9th, 1877. More than 15,000 Tekke 
warriors, together with their women folk and children, were be¬ 
sieged in one of their fortresses and tire Russian general attempted 
to storm the stronghold. The Tekkcs, however, fought bravely, 
inspired by their own women to resist, and maddened by the sight 
of the infidel white devils. Like demons they fought the Russians 
and an unprecedented defeat was inflicted upon General Loma¬ 
kin’s army, who, with the remains of his shattered force, was com¬ 
pelled to retire towards Samarkand. News of this crushing blow 
spread like wildfire throughout the length and breadth of Central 
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Asia. Soon other bands joined the Turkomans, riding along Amu 
Darya proclaiming their victory and urging other people to rebel. 

T o the khan of Bokhara loads of Russian rifles, taken at Geok 
Teppe, were sent as a gift by the Turkomans. This was a sign, 
too, of the defeat of the white invaders. For three years the plun¬ 
dering of the valley of Samarkand and Bokhara went on uninter¬ 
ruptedly and the blow to Russian prestige threatened to sweep them 
away from their newly conquered lands. 

‘If we consider our position during the last years, we cannot 
avoid regarding the abyss which opens before us with terror, for it 
may well disorganise the economic and political condition of the 
empire. The British have succeeded in convincing Asiatics that 
we have been forced to stop before Constantinople and abandon 
the Balkan Peninsula. Thanks to their agents’ zeal, a version of 
the treaty of Berlin, very disadvantageous to ourselves, has been 
spread throughout Asia. Great God, what sacrifices of blood and 
honour will tills peace, so painful to Russian hearts, entail’. Thus 
wrote General Skobeleff, the victor of the Turks and the liberator 
of the Balkan lands, to his master the Emperor when he realised 
the predicament Russian prestige and ovcrlordship was falling 
into. To this illustrious soldier, die Emperor of All The Russias 
turned for help in his despair. And as we will see later, providence 
could not have put a better choice in his hand, for when the em¬ 
peror nominated Michael Dimitrievitch Skobeleff as the com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the Russian Army in Central Asia, he did 
choose, indeed, the man who saved this new domain for the crown 
of the tsar. 


CHAPTER SIX THE LAST BATTLE 

Long dreary nights. The fertile land of Samarkand rests under 
the frost of January. Nothing stirs the cold air and the gloom of a 
blue-grey sky except the flicker of myriads of stars that look down 
upon an unhappy land. Two palaces in two distant lands are bust¬ 
ling with life. One is the age-old palace of Timur where, in the 
long dark corridors, shadowy forms are seen passing in and out of 
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the khan’s reception room. The puppet khan under the Tsar of 
All The Russias, once proud descendant of Timur, is receiving 
secret messages from the wild but free country of Turkomania. 

‘Verily, my Lord and Master’, a fierce Tekke is saying as he 
bows his forehead to the marble floor, ‘we have beaten the Russian 
dogs and bring thee a gift of arms. Thou hast but to command 
and thy land will be free of the enemy. Samarkand and Bokhara 
will see the Crescent of the Prophet rise again’. 

The effete khan, who rules only a shadow of a country, listens 
intently to the exhortations of the wild men of the desert. He and 
his land of Samarkand have been for many years vassal of the 
White Tsar and now he knows that he has but to give the word 
and his people will rise to drjve out the invader. He is pleased unto 
himself. His dream of greatness is at hand and with a smile on his 
face he takes the scroll and writes in his own hand from left to 
right, in the true fashion of Mohammed, the proclamation for his 
people to take up their arms to start a new holy war. 

Great tidings these, and history might have changed the ap¬ 
pointed destiny of Central Asia but for another meeting that is 
taking place on that frosy night in another place. 

This time it is the winter palace of the Tsar of All the Russias at 
Petersburg. Tsar Alexander II, called the Liberator because of his 
crusades against the Turks, is receiving in audience Michael Dimi- 
trievitch Skobeleff. The marble hall of the winter palace is brightly 
lit and smart officers and councillors surround the tsar. Skobeleff 
advances with sure step. 

‘Michael Dimitrievitch’, begins the Tsar, coming right to the 
point, ‘our Mother Russia is in danger. After losing practically all 
the advantages of our war with the Turks, we are about to lose 
our prestige as a great power, particularly with the British. No 
more defeat will be tolerated in Central Asia. I appoint you com¬ 
mander-in-chief of my army’. 

‘On one condition, Your Majesty ....’. Consternation spreads 
over the assembly at the temerity of a mere general who dares to 
ask for conditions from His Majesty the Tsar. Alexander II is 
mildly amused at the impertinence of his subject and inquires 
politely: ‘On condition, General? I thought my soldiers obeyed 
my commands implicitly’. 

Undaunted by the rebuke General Skobeleff looks proudly 
straight in the eyes of his sovereign. ‘I humbly beg Your Majesty’s 
pardon, but if I am to take over the command of our Central 
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Asian army I must have a completely free hand to deal with the 
situation as I deem'necessary. Otherwise I have no choice but to 
decline the high honour’. 

Alexander II rises from his seat and walking round the massive 
marble table approaches the general. ‘I quite understand, General, 
your request and I admire your courage. Herewith I pledge my 
word drat you will have a free hand to deal with the situation. 
God speed you’. 

The conference is at an end. Never before has a subject dared to 
approach the Autocrat of All the Russias in this manner. But 
General Skobeleff is not an ordinary subject. He is a military genius 
■second to none after Napoleon. His military career began while a 
young cadet of twenty when he is sent to take part in subduing 
the Polish rebellion. In two years of activity young Michael Skobe¬ 
leff emerges as captain and in command of a regiment he goes 
through the whole conquest of Central Asia. At the head of his 
regiment he storms the fortress of Bokhara, but, unfortunately for 
the Russian Army of Turkestan, he is recalled and sent with an 
expeditionary force to the Balkans. During this capaign his per¬ 
sonal magnetic power of the born leader shows itself. 

‘He is the god of war personified’, is the belief of tlv’ Russian 
High Command, and General Skobeleff is to piuvc tliis opinion 
right to the hilt. At the age of 39 General Skobeleff is entrusted by 
the tsar with the highest military command in Russia. Surely not 
many men can boast of such military achievement. 

The first thing that Skobeleff does after his audience with the 
tsar is to form his own military staff. He sends letters far and wide 
across Russia inviting men of proven valour to come and serve 
under him. Surrounded thus by the pick of the army and by men 
devoted to him with their lives, General Skobeleff begins his plan 
of campaign. 

‘To conquer, is to astonish’, is Skobeleff’s motto, knowing full 
well that nothing has so great an effect among Asiatic people as 
the thunder of big guns and the fires that shells can create. He 
■ stipulates for ten guns of artillery for every ten thousand troops. 
On his initiative, special shells charged with petroleum and other 
inflammable materials are being manufactured. A special distillery 
which is capable of producing 750,000 gallons of water is estab¬ 
lished at the nearest Caspian port. In a desert war, water is even 
more important than bullets and many a campaign has been lost 
because the soldiers died from thirst. General Skobeleff’s cam- 
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paign is not going to be thwarted by this. Nothing is left to chance 
and after nearly a year of preparation the last battle for Central 
Asia begins. As would be expected from a man of Skobelcff’s cali¬ 
bre, he begins by attacking the strongest fortress, and one that 
spelt disaster for the Russians in the past - Geok Teppc. Historians 
are later to range this memorable battle on tire same level as that 
of Arbela and Waterloo, and indeed it proved to be such. 

The great battle began on the third of January, 1881. Innumer¬ 
able Russian columns advanced in parallel lines towards the for¬ 
tress, while the artillery pounded incessantly the wooden huts that 
were enclosed inside the walls. The attackers fell with a fury on 
the fortress that can hardly be described. Nothing can be con¬ 
ceived more terrible than the death struggle between the implac¬ 
able foes. The clash of steel and fire, slmcks and oaths and shouts 
of ‘Allah’ and ‘Hurray’ are to continue for eight days. Only on 
the tenth of January is the first Turkoman outpost overrun; but 
still the fortress holds on. The suffering of the besieged Turko¬ 
mans, together with their women and children, is beyond descrip¬ 
tion. Beholding die courage and utter contempt for death that the 
Turkomans display. General Skobeleff is provoked to utter words 
of admiration for such a gallant foe. Anxious to avoid the shed¬ 
ding of innocent blood, he sends a messenger to the beleagured 
Turkomans beseeching them to send away their wives and child¬ 
ren, promising them safe conduct. 

‘If you want our wives and children, you must step over our 
corpses to seize them’, is the proud and defiant reply of the Turko¬ 
mans. Faced with no alternative, Skobeleff gives the command for 
the assault and a slaughter begins that is seldom rivalled in his¬ 
tory and which is to continue for another ten days. Not before half 
of the Russian army lay dead on the battlefield and 15,000 men, 
women and children or the Turkomans were slain, were the Rus¬ 
sians able to plant the flag of the tsar over the tower of Gcolc 
Teppe. This is the last stronghold of Central Asian independence, 
and history may well be at crossroads in assessing its contribution 
to civilisation. It might have brought some advances to savage and 
barbaric people, but our hearts cannot but mourn the conquest of 
Turkomania and the disappearance of a race that had managed to 
preserve many a noble quality throughout the ages. The tsar might 
have added another bright jewel to his crown, of conquest but that 
the world is tire poorer by the disappearance of the last vestige of 
Mongol independence and by the general reduction of all mankind 
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to a level of slavery devoid of colour and charm. In Samarkand 
the people are no longer jubilant. The news of the terrible massacre 
is received with dismay and the last hope cherished in their heart 
for independence and freedom dies with the last man of Geok 
Teppe. 

‘Nothing man does is of avail should fate have decreed other- 
wise’, is the resigned fatalism of the people of Timur. And in the 
evenings devout worshippers burn incense and light candles at the 
venerable tomb of the great Ameer, searching in its shadow com¬ 
fort and steadfastness for the ordeals ahead. 

The realm of Ghenghis Khan and Timur is no more. Lands of 
proverbial fertility and wealth are annexed by the new Russian 
Empire. A conquest that very nearly brings the two great powers 
of England and Russia into war, but for the wisdom of a few 
statesmen an awful clash of arms was prevented, and history is to 
record a happy tranquillity that reigns over Asia. The sway of in¬ 
fluence of the greatest powers of Europe is marked by a joint 
Anglo-Russian Commission, and boundaries of the two empires 
meet over the beautiful, impenetrable hills of the Pamirs - the 
Roof of the World. 


CHAPTER SEVEN THE IRON ROAD 

Gloomy Samarkand settles with resignation under the foreign yoke 
of the Russians. Nothing is left to her, neither glamour nor power 
nor pride. She is no longer the capital of an empire; her people do 
not dwell in luxury, neither are they proud of their inheritance. 
But civilisation thrives on. The Russian conquest is bringing inno¬ 
vations and changing the face of Turkestan. A new road is going 
to span the vast desert that separates Samarkand from the West - 
from the unruly waves of the Caspian Sea. There on the eastern 
shore of the sea a new town has been built - Krasnovodsk, the 
town of the red waters. It is to be the outpost of the Russian Em¬ 
pire, an arrow pointing to the heart of Asia and inviting new con¬ 
querors to continue spreading civilisation among people that do 
not want it. 

It was Michael Dimitrievitch Skobeleff who in one of his brain 
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flashes conceived the ingenious idea of bringing the help of steam 
to his conquests. He well knew the treachery of the desert, a limit¬ 
less stretch without rivers and without vegetation, a vast tomb in 
which thousands of soldiers could be enveloped. So on the eve of 
his campaign for Geok Teppe he summons his engineers and puts 
before them the difficult problem of building an iron road that 
must not follow but precede the army. His eagle eye not- only 
visualises the advantages of such a project but foresees the future 
of the colony that he is about to conquer. And he knows well 
enough the important part that a railroad would play in develop¬ 
ing the riches of Central Asia. 

‘Gentlemen, you see before you the map of Turlcomania, 
bounded on one side by the Caspian and on the other by the river 
Amu Darya. More than a thousand miles of desert which you must 
conquer for me before I embark on my mission’. This is not a 
plea, it is a command, by the commandcr-in-chief of the Asian 
Army. It must be obeyed. Krasnovodsk bristles with activity. 
Special engineering battalions and pioneers are formed and end¬ 
less materials and rail lines cross the Caspian Sea. The building of 
the new road began a few months after Skobeleff took command 
of the army, and the sole control of it is in his hands. Before the 
close of 1880 thirty miles of desert are bridged by the railroad, and 
while die next stretch is being built the Russian army is trans¬ 
ported over the railroad. By the time of the battle of Geok Teppe 
die Russians are able to bring their entire army and equipment by 
railroad. Certainly Skobeleff makes use of the discovery of the 
new age - steam, and we may think that George Stephenson must 
have turned time and again in his grave seeing his humanitarian 
discovery being used for the subjugation of a free people; but such 
is the irony of our age. 

The rumbling of the cannons that reduced Geok Teppe to ashes 
has long ceased, but the explosions that blast across gorges and 
impenetrable rocks continue with undiminished fury. The iron 
road lengthens and by 1884, three years after the cessation of hos¬ 
tilities, it reaches the oasis of Merv. Meanwhile the entire area 
between the Caspian and Amu Darya is in Russian hands. Skobc- 
leff is still the commander-in-chief of the engineering battalions 
and he advises the tsar not only to go on with the road but to en¬ 
large the project and make Amu Darya fit for navigation. It is 
rumoured that both river and railway are pointing towards India 
with dark intentions. It would enable a hostile army to reach in a 
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few days the north-west frontier of the British Empire. That may 
be so, considering particularly the anti-British feeling of General 
Skobeleff, but for the moment he is concerned with reaching Sam¬ 
arkand, the heart of Turkestan. He knows the pride of these people; 
he was compelled loudly to extol their bravery at the battle of 
Geok Teppe, and he knows that proud people will not submit 
readily to the humiliation of slavery. More armies are recruited 
and the whole railway is placed under a strictly military basis. 
Over 20,000 Turkomans are forced into labour gangs and have to 
exchange their long knives for spades and shovels. They are not 
only cheaper labour but also, being natives of the desert, they can 
endure for days without food and water. Day and night a ruthless 
drive forward is enforced. Soon the silhouette of Samarkand and 
later Bokhara will loom over the red hot horizon. Here and there 
along the railway curious natives look from then - huts over the 
strange invaders that bring along with them iron monsters puffing 
and smoking without interruption. 

Merv is 360 miles distant from the Caspian and another 14,000 
to reach Samarkand. The work over this tract begins in August of 
1886, and the Russian engineers are encountering obstacles that up 
till then were considered insurmountable. They are spanning a 
stretch known as the sandy tract which extends for over sixty miles 
to the next oasis known as Charjuy, the Godsend. This name de¬ 
rives from the beauty presented by the landscape. It springs like a 
green paradise amid arid wasteland. The difficulties over this 
stretch are due mostly to the desert sands, which can in one soli¬ 
tary night obliterate miles of newly laid railroad. The brains of 
the best Russian engineers battle against nature. In places stone 
galleries are constructed as protection against the sand, at others 
desert shrubs and trees are planted which can thrive on waterless 
soil, driving their roots for many feet into the ground. More than 
one hundred and fifty miles of railroad are built under such appal¬ 
ling circumstances in less than four months, and then the Amu 
Darya is reached. 

Year after year the continuous conquest of desert land goes on 
and simultaneously with the bridging of the river its sandy banks 
are canalised and strengthened. In May, 1888,the iron road looms 
over the fertile valley of the Zarafshan and reaches the outskirts of 
Samarkand.- The completion of both river bed and bridge is a 
triumph in itself and a permanent monument to human skill and 
endurance. 
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By row nearly sixteen battalions, a thousand men each, are 
working on the construction of the new iron road and the regular 
running of trains instituted on the first of every month. There is 
great rejpicing in the palace of the tsar. ‘During three years you 
have worked with an energy which distinguishes you in accom¬ 
plishing the task, sparing neither health nor strength in a constant 
struggle with natural obstacles which seemed almost insuperable. 
In just recompense for the service you have rendered to the State 
we have awarded you the insignia in diamonds of the Order of St. 
Alexander Nevsky which we command you to wear according to 
regulations’. Thus the Tsar of All the Russias acknowledges the 
services to the crown of General Michael Dimitrievitch Skobeleff 
and his collaborators. 

No less a man than Alexander II could have foreseen the vast 
economic advantages of SkobelefPs enterprise. The railroad’s in¬ 
ception is unlike other industrial enterprises primarily for strate¬ 
gical and political reasons. By robbing the desert of its terrors and 
by allowing a swift movement of troops wherever and whenever 
required, there could not have been anything better than a rail¬ 
road in furthering the Russian overlordship of a savage and war¬ 
like people. Only thus could conquered Transcaspia, as Turko- 
mania is going to be known, and Turkestan remain docile Russian 
dominions. The advantages of the railroad, however, do not stop 
there. Hardly had the shrieks of the first locomotive died down 
than scores of merchants and industrial companies compete, for 
privileges and favouritism in transporting their goods across the 
road to Samarkand. Perhaps this new onrush of wealth is ample 
compensation for the people of Samarkand and Bokhara for the 
loss of their freedom and independence. The railroad in a few 
years modifies profoundly not only the trade between Russia and 
her colonies but the whole course of Central Asian commerce. An 
endless exchange of European industrial products for Asiatic silks, 
Indian spices and minerals takes place along the towns through 
which the railroad passes. Samarkand and Bokhara, Merv and 
Balkh, all of ancient glory and renown, regain most of their wealth 
and importance. Once more a tract of the ancient land famous for 
its riches is easily available to the outer world. And when the new 
masters of this fertile garden forget they are conquerors and begin 
to build new waterways for irrigation and cultivation of the land, 
then this land will indeed be again part of the most cherished and 
rich corner of the earth. 
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What about Samarkand itself? Its people might regain some of 
their lost wealth. New warehouses and railway stations will be 
erected to house the new administration and the products of the 
West, but the old glory of the city, the mistress of Timut, will be 
no more. On the cool summer evenings in Samarkand the mul¬ 
lahs and faithful worshippers will assemble in the marble precincts 
of Goor-Ameer praying to their lord for deliverance. And when 
on the day of reckoning Timur’s shadow rises, he will behold the 
ruins and the holes that are torn in his palaces by the cannons of 
the Russian conquerors. Bibi Khanum, too, will remember with 
regret the once proud time when in its cells the learned men of 
Islam dwelt. Now in the year 1888, the year of celebration of the 
railroad, we see the mournful facade of the great cupola, with one 
of its towers torn and dilapidated by the burst of a Russian shell 
that was ill-directed from its gun. Only the Citadel of Timur re¬ 
mains intact. Here the Russians have taken full possession. Ancient 
barracks that housed proud Bakhaturs and Timur’s warriors are 
modernised and made habitable for Russian Cossacks. And in the 
palace of the Grey Stone whence Alexander the Great and Ghen- 
ghis Khan, Timur and Uleg Beg, dispensed justice over their 
people, resides the new Governor-General of the Russian Empire. 
He too dispenses justice, but the justice of the foreign conqueror 
over subjugated people. Years will pass and the forces of rebellion 
and disorder will be rendered impotent. Only the contrast between 
the prosaic gloomy present and the wild romantic past will remain 
to be woven into legend that will remind the half-tamed Turko¬ 
mans and proud Tartars of Samarkand of the life that used to be. 
For how long this is going to be endured no one could have pre¬ 
dicted in the year 1S88. The Russian Empire was as solid as a rock 
and the tsars ruled by force and divine right. Perhaps it will last 
longer than the empires of Ghenghis Khan and Timur? Perhaps 
it will be a passing show of tyranny that the people will not stand? 
The air in Samarkand is full of foreboding. The nineteenth cen¬ 
tury is at a close and for a time both conquerors and conquered 
live in harmony and in apparent peace with each other. Allah, 
however, and Timur’s ghost are conjuring new projects that will 
burst over this land a quarter of a century later. 
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FATE OF THE KHANS 


Samarkand is in oblivion. Perhaps intentionally or by chance the 
Russian ^conquerors deprive the city of its native rulers, but the 
khans, who consider themselves the descendants of Timur are left 
to rule nominally over the land of their ancestors. Their residence, 
however, is no longer Samarkand but another ancient city that 
shares proudly with Samarkand the glory and suffering inflicted 
on them. Bokhara is the noble city that becomes the capital of 
Turkestan, and as if to spare the humiliation of the natives the 
khan is still addressed as His Serene Highness and is the spiritual 
ruler of his people. 

We descend the steep banks of Amu Darya, this time by the 
new iron road. We glance uneasily at the swift current swirling 
round and precariously held between its sandy banks. We are 
crossing the famous sandy tract, the tract that inspired horror in 
the hearts of the Russian engineers when they built the railroad. 
Right and left of us there is nothing but desolation and desert, 
with no signs of human life. For miles and miles our eyes see 
nothing but endless wasteland, till the sands yield again to cultiva¬ 
tion and we speed through fields of cotton and millet and a cool 
breeze from tall poplars refreshes us. 

Like a fairyland the valley irrigated by the river Zarafshall is 
now reached. We see the southern approaches to this garden and 
its centre, Bokhara the noble, looming on the horizon. A wise 
policy of the new Russian conquerors has decreed that this city 
must remain purely Asiatic and be given as a capital to the effete 
puppet khan. The invaders and foreign inhabitants are living in a 
new town eight miles away. This is one way of sparing the fanatic 
beliefs of the natives and preventing perhaps many a massacre that 
might have been enacted should the infidels have been allowed to 
live among the people of Bokhara. The contrast between the old 
and the new is striking. The old Bokhara is surrounded by a city 
wall twenty-eight feet in height and seven and a half miles in cir¬ 
cumference. The faithful enter their sacred town through eleven 
gates, challenged each time by a vigilant and inquiring sentry. 

We take a stroll at the hour of sunset and lose ourselves amid 
narrow lanes swarming with human beings, more suggestive of 
the unchanging eternal East than any other city of Asia. Many an 
ancient race has its descendants in Bokhara. Representatives of 
races that in turn ruled over the valley can be seen there. It is not 
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out of place to tell of these proud people who now acknowledge a 
foreign rule. Let us behold the tall well-bred race of the Tajiks, 
with their clear olive complexion and raven black hair and eyes. 
They arc one of the oldest inhabitants of Bokhara. They emigrated 
there from the western desert and by reclaiming a weedy swamp 
they laid the first foundations of a new city. It is old as history 
itself and as yet even the name of Bokhara is unknown. Legend 
has it that it derives from the Sanskrit vihara or hermit-cave in 
honour of the first hermit who settled in this swampy region. Vi¬ 
hara remains even now the name of the city in Hindustani, but in 
Mongolian it became Buhara - a city clustered round a hermit 
cave. From Buhara to the present Bokhara is but a step. 

Next to the Tajiks came the fierce Arabs who subdued the valley 
in the eighth century and forced their Mohammedan religion upon 
the native people. After that tide upon tide of conquest swept the 
country, exterminating as many as possible of the already estab¬ 
lished tribes and bringing new waves of settlers. The proudest de¬ 
scendants are the Uzbeks. They are a branch of the great Turkish 
family which came from the north and across the Goby desert. 
They are the proud descendants of Ghenghis Khan and Timur 
and in their legends they still recall the great empire of which they 
were once masters. These are the three predominant races of Bok¬ 
hara, but among them scores of other less important tribes dwell. 
Persians, Turkomans and Kirghiz, Mangits and Jews, Armenians 
and Levantines, mingle together in the cool evenings of the 
summer. 

Perhaps when we behold the venerable face of an old Jewish 
rabbi, we remember that the Bokharan Jews are believed to he the 
lost tribe of Israel. They were brought to Turkestan by the Baby¬ 
lonian Nebuchadnezzar. Because of fanatic religious beliefs, Bok¬ 
hara is the place of the purest races that for centuries have remained 
unchanged. No Tajik has ever been known to marry an Uzbek 
woman, or an Arab a Jewess, and because of this the types that we 
see are true representatives of their respective races. The Jews of 
Bokhara are tall, good-looking, and the beauty of their women is 
proverbial. 

Bokhara the holy is a true unchanging Asiatic city. From time 
immemorial it has remained the spiritual seat of Islam and we are 
enchanted when we reach the threshold of the Mosque Kelan, 
built by Timur in veneration of Allah. It is of solid brick and 
adorned with blue cupolas, and tiles of the same colour enhance 
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the beauty of the portals and entrance porticoes. As if by an ironic 
fate, the minaret of this mosque was used, after the death of Timur 
until the Russian conquest of Turkestan, as the place of execution 
of criminals; they were thrown from its summit down to its stony 
pavement, as in its sister mosque in Samarkand. The most striking 
monuments of Bokhara, however, are its numerous cemeteries. 
Bokhara is holy, and for a Mohammedan the greatest desire of his 
life is to be buried in holy ground, and many a man has willed 
during his lifetime that his mortal remains be transported and 
buried in Bokhara. Monuments of marble for the departed rich 
and nobles are seen or modest grey stones cover the innumerable 
graves of the faithful. Many of the interred have travelled on foot 
for thousands of miles when they thought their end was approach¬ 
ing to have the satisfaction of dying in Bokhara. The law of Islam 
decrees that the dead must be buried very close to the surface of 
the earth so as to become quickly turned into dust from which they 
came. Only the merciful Asiatic sun that shines over the land of 
Bokhara prevents these corpses from becoming a source of plague 
and epidemics. Like a powerful scavenger the beneficial rays dis¬ 
integrate and destroy the mortal remains of the buried, thus help¬ 
ing the Prophet Mohammed. 

If the Russians had curtailed the power of the Ameer of Bok¬ 
hara they left at least his personal possessions in the city untouched. 
Palaces and gardens, riversides and hills, all still go to make the 
ameer one of the richest men in Russian Turkestan. In the centre 
of the city is the oldest royal residence known as the Ark, its mag¬ 
nificent mediaeval fortress with blue turrets and buttresses conveys 
still to the people of Bokhara the power that was once their own. 
Surrounded by magnificent flower gardens and roof terraces, it is 
indeed a place for leisure and meditation. Here the dust and smells 
of the city are subdued by the fragrance of the blossoms, and from 
the windows of the palace magnificent vistas of orchards and 
meadows, flower and brooks, gladden the eye of a tired and dis¬ 
possessed ameer. 

When the spiritual ruler of Bokhara grows tired of the Ark he 
moves with his retinues of wives and harem boys into another resi¬ 
dence no less magnificent, perhaps even more resplendent - the 
Kermineh. It is true this palace lacks a graceful line of architec¬ 
ture and its cupolas and turrets display a deplorable ugliness. But 
the richness of the interior decorations of blue and gilt mosaic 
more than make up for the exterior hideousness. Only the profuse 
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and inartistic mixture of furniture and decoration tell of the ignor¬ 
ance of the ameer in selecting his objects of art. Indeed, at the time 
of the Russian invasion the ameer once exchanged a beautiful Ming 
vase for a decorative terracotta ornament brought from Europe. 
And as if to crown the ugliness of the palace the ameer had in¬ 
stalled electric floodlights on the surrounding gardens with an ap¬ 
palling result. Electricity, of course, was one of the progresses that 
civilisation brought to Turkestan and the ruler was not loathe to 
avail himself of such a commodity. Music supplied by a horribly 
indiscriminate selection of musicians playing Western Russian 
tunes, learnt by ear, supplies the final touch of a human tragi¬ 
comedy that makes pathetic the existence of the last descendant of 
Timur. 

Beside the native Bokhara with its dilapidated houses and palaces 
interspersed with narrow lanes, there is the new Bokhara founded 
by the Russian rulers. It is built round the new railway station, 
eight miles from the old Bokhara, and its broad thoroughfares, de¬ 
stitute of trees and flowers, speak of a civilisation that has taken 
possession of the land hurriedly, even to the extent that the site 
for the town has been ill-chosen. A few stately buildings of a 
mixed Russo-Byzantine style that house the Governor-General, 
the Imperial Bank and the offices of the railway company, go to 
make the contrast more pronounced between the old and new 
world that might subdue each other but will never intermingle. 

This, then, is the new capital of the puppet Khan of Turkestan. 
The brilliant vegetation of the surrounding valley gives a certain 
glamour to the new Russian colony and to the new iron road which 
has brought much prosperity. This is reflected by the great bazaar 
of Bokhara which more than makes amends for the dullness of the 
daily life of the people. One is astonished and sighs with relief in 
passing from the beautiful sunlit gardens into the cool gloom of 
lofty arcades that extend for at least seven miles in their ramifica¬ 
tions throughout the city. Under the clay-beaten roofs priceless 
articles are displayed and an interchange of carpets and rugs, 
Chinese silks and pottery, Western trinkets and cutlery goes on. 

In such a world the old Ameer Sayyid Abd ul-Ahad whiles away 
his last years. Elis attire is still in the true fashion of magnificent 
Eastern princes, and powerful hawks and eagles rest upon his right 
arm on the days when he takes his guards round the valleys for 
his beloved sport. 

Russian rule over Samarkand and Bokhara numbers already 
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two score years. The old nineteenth century passes away quietly 
and we see the ameer with sad brow giving last instructions to his 
son and heir apparent, Sayyid Mir Alim. ‘Aye, my son, it is ill 
and unwise to oppose the power of the Russian Empire. Nay, my 
heart is broken with the humiliation it has suffered at the hands 
of the Russians. I am sending thee to St. Petersburg not to oppose 
but to learn the ways of our new masters’. With these parting 
words the youth is sent to the capital of the Russian Empire as a 
cadet in the Imperial Military Academy. He is but a boy of fifteen 
yet he knows in his heart that his power is to be but nominal. Tie 
knows, too, that his capital and his lands arc at the mercy of the 
Russians, and the rich valley of Samarkand through which the 
Zarafshan flows, giving life and produce to its thirsty fields, will 
remain his only so long as he obeys the Tsar of All the Russias. He 
is to be the last ameer of his house and true to the promise to his 
dying father, Sayyid Mir Alim remains one of the most zealous 
and faithful, lieutenants of the Russian Tsar. He is to be styled in 
his lifetime the spiritual ruler of his land and people. The price is 
humiliating and a big one, except that the Russians are going to 
leave him his personal freedom and still address him as His Serene 
Highness the Ameer of Bokhara. 

For five and twenty years the last ameer is to enjoy his nominal 
power, seeking pleasurable oblivion in the embraces of his hun¬ 
dred wives ana two score of young boys. When the new revolution 
enacted in Moscow in 1918 sweeps across the lands of Timur, we 
see Sayyid Mir Alim fleeing across the verdant hills of Bokhara, 
across the lands that are later to become the Republic of the Tajiks, 
into impenetrable Afghanistan. Fie leaves behind in his palaces all 
his hundred wives but he takes with him a few of his best loved 
boys, who could not only travel as fast as he could but because 
they gladdened his eye better than his wives did. With the ameer 
more than 3,000 of the petty officials and Mohammedan clergy 
flee the country, and in his pocket rests a letter of credit, to the 
amount of fifty-four million gold roubles for the Bank of England, 
all the way to Afghanistan. And now in the year 1920, while the 
Red Star and a new creed rises over Samarkand, we part with 
sorrow and gloom from the last ameer of the house of Timur. 
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The gale, whose breath such joy imparts, 

Comes from that gentle stream 

Where they reside, to whom our hearts 
Return in mem’ry’s dream: 

The precious odour that its wings convey 
Is their regret for us - so far away! 

The sands are rough along that shore 

Where glides our native Amu’s stream; 

But when we tread its ban\s once more, 

Li\e velvet those rude sands will seem. 

O pitying Oxus! let thy waves divide, 

And yield us passage down thy opening tide! 

All hail, Bokhara, land of flowers! 

Our Prince moves proudly on] 

He goes to glad thy sunny bowers, 

He asks thy smile alone. 

The waving cypress seekj his native groves, 

The rising moon the firmament it loves. 

( Ferdusi ) 
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CHAPTER ONE THE RED GLOW OF KREMLIN 

Samarkand and Moscow, the two rival capitals of the new Russian 
Empire, never setded to a peaceful collaboration. For a time Sam¬ 
arkand is degraded and humiliated; the tsar of St. Petersburg sends 
petty officials to collect the revenue from impoverished people. 
There is no desire in the heart of the tsar, to bring civilisation and 
real culture to his new colony. Both he and his underlings only 
desire to get rich on the fair land of Samarkand. 

‘There is no other way of managing the wild Asiatics except 
through massacre’, writes a tsarist official to his master, to justify 
his punitive expeditions into the villages of Tartary. No sooner 
was this message sent to St. Petersburg than the people of Samar¬ 
kand and Bokhara and of wild Turkomania responded proudly: 
‘If a Russian travel with you, hold an axe in readiness to bash his 
head the moment he turns away from you’. A passionate hatred 
between two races goes on unabated from the day the Russians set 
foot in Samarkand to the morning when the red glow from the 
Kremlin, the new creed of communism, shattered the chains of 
slavery to smithereens. 

For four years the cannons have been blasting war-weary Europe 
to pieces and when 1917 dawned upon the world a few people 
were racing across the Eastern lands of Europe in scaled wagons 
to St. Petersburg. The apostle of the new creed, Vladimir Lenin, 
together with his collaborators, is speeding towards his ultimate 
destiny. At the same time another man, Joseph Stalin, is slumber¬ 
ing in oblivion, lonely and outcast in an arctic island. For live 
whole years the man of the future has been eating out his heart 
trying to reason with himself in order not to become mad in the 
darkness that surrounds him. Later these two men are to meet in 
revolutionary St. Petersburg and take over the leadership of the re¬ 
bellion of the Russian peasants and workers that is going to end 
once and for all tsarist tyranny and establish a new creed - the red 
glow of liberty and freedom. This is history that began in the last 
days of February, 19x7, when hungry people marched towards the 
government offices begging for bread for themselves and their chil- 
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dren. Instead, the commander ordered bullets to be showered on 
them. But twelve months before, in the fair land of Samarkand, 
another revolution was enacted. Turkestan for three years had been 
paying heavily in life blood and wealth for the war and at last 
deemed the day had come to revolt and throw off the hated infidel 
rule. During 1916, natives of Samarkand and Bokhara and the 
land of Turkomania were conscripted for forced labour, either to 
rot in the frozen mines of Siberia or die from thirst in the desert 
that is part of the Turkestan heritage. This is a humiliation that 
these proud people cannot endure and revolution spreads like wild¬ 
fire, only to be suppressed in frightful bloodshed and cruelty. The 
Tsar of All the Russias was represented at that time by a reaction¬ 
ary general who, after repressing and massacring the rebels, estab¬ 
lished himself as the sole ruler of Turkestan and remained long 
after his master the Tsar had been removed from his throne in far 
away St. Petersburg. But die Red Glow from the Kremlin scattered 
its sparks across the whole of Russia and the light that fell on the 
smouldering ashes could not be extinguished. 

Workers of Samarkand and Tashkent gathered secretly and this 
time they are supported by the local soldiery. The troops, too, have 
had enough of the tsarist war and will refuse to fire on their fellow 
workers if commanded to do so. A courier from St. Petersburg 
brings the great tidings of the rise of the Soviets in St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. This is the last incentive to bring the conspirators 
into the open. For days and nights the workers left their fields and 
shops and took up arms against hated tyranny. This is only the 
beginning, and although Tashkent falls easily into their hands the 
struggle goes on and many years pass before these lands see any¬ 
thing like peace and freedom. This is also the hour for the rising 
of the powers that have been suppressed for so long: emissaries of 
the khan, Russian adventurers and Turkish pashas, all tried to 
catch fish in the muddled waters of Turkestan. Cities were taken 
and lost again by different revolutionary groups. A tsarist officer 
pretended to be a communist and in joining the bolshevik party 
made himself War Minister of Soviet Turkestan which was pro¬ 
claimed in the late part of October, 1918. No sooner had he the 
reins of power he sent his emissaries to establish connection with 
the other reactionary Russian leaders fighting in Siberia and the 
Caucasus. With promises of gold, he bribed the troops and suc¬ 
ceeded in siezing Tashkent and reverted to the old regime of the 
tsars. This reign lasted only four days. Too short to appease his 
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greed of wealth and power, but long enough for the massacres that 
took place in the city. For four whole days workers and soldiers 
were executed as a punishment for rebellion. It was touch and go 
for the success of the revolution, and the workers began to feel lost 
without their leaders. Fortunately for Samarkand and the land of 
Turkestan, a few survived and by rallying their faithful followers 
they overthrew the treacherous tyrant and the Soviet regime was 
once more established in Tashkent. By the end of 1919 the rule of 
Moscow was officially recognised. In another year the lands of the 
Ameer of Bokhara and the Khan of Khiva acknowledged the 
Soviet. 

Samarkand, however, persists in a self-determination of indepen¬ 
dence until late in 1924. This is the year that Turkestan and all the 
lands of Timur became Soviet lands, and for good or ill they decide 
not to seek independence but to become a member of the Mother¬ 
hood of Soviets that was established over all the Russias. The star 
of Samarkand that was eclipsed for centuries and nearly extin¬ 
guished during the tsarist reign rose once more over the sky of 
Central Asia. Tashkent, the tsarist capital of Turkestan, was for¬ 
gotten and again the glory passed to Samarkand as the undisputed 
mistress of Asia. A star brighter than ever before, a red star, glows 
over Samarkand and the city is rejoicing in its new power given 
to her by her masters in Moscow. The fairyland of Timur and of 
Ghenghis Khan loses even its name, and new republics are estab¬ 
lished and are going to be called after the names of the peoples 
that live in them. Uzbeks and Tadjiks, Khirghis and Kazakhs, all 
of them become the proud possessors of the lands of their fore¬ 
fathers now known as the Soviet Republics of Uzbekistan, Tad¬ 
jikistan, Khirghizia and Kazakhstan. Lands which in the following 
two decades glitter with a new light that adds to the brightness of 
the new Union of Soviet Republics. The world is to be astounded 
by the achievements of these four together with their sister republics 
of the Union. When Europe embarks on a new total war and the 
Soviet Union is wantonly attacked by the self-styled master of the 
superior race - Hitler - Central Asian republics prove to themselves 
and to the world that their choice in 1918 was the right and only 
one. 

And this time the power is going to stay in the hands of the 
people of Central Asia. Their energy is harnessed for the develop¬ 
ment of the wealth of their lands. Samarkand, the new capital, 
does not seek aggrandisement by conquering lands, but rejoices in 
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the pride and glory of furthering new industries and employing to 
the best advantage the wealth that her ancient lands possess. 

We will go back to those bloody days of revolution and chaos 
that 1919 brought to Samarkand. We will mingle among the un¬ 
happy oppressed people, struggling and tilling lands that belonged 
for centuries to their forefathers and seeing their products go to 
enrich foreign masters. For the first time in their history the 
people of Central Asia now find pride not only in being citizens of 
the Soviet but they find pride in their own race. Minority pro¬ 
blems and inferior racial status are done away with. The new life 
is giving opportunity to the people to find not only riches in the 
earth but riches in their own souls. And just as this life is bringing 
new industries into being so, too, it is creating a new race, a new 
nation. It is the beginning of a colonisation of ancient lands with 
no idea of exploitation of peoples by a dominant race. Yes, the erst¬ 
while conquerors - the Russians - remain still the leaders but they 
admit themselves that they are neither greater nor lesser than the 
other people among whom they work. The land of Samarkand 
and Bokhara is acting as a link betwen the West and the East, ful¬ 
filling their age-old destiny of mediation more completely than 
ever before. When the land was originally subdued by the tsar lie 
tried both to suppress and to give outlet to the innate love of free¬ 
dom among the native people, without succeeding to do either. 
The only result of such a policy was to breed hatred and distrust 
among the races that inhabited Central Asia. Only the new 
regime could and did create the social conditions when all people 
are equal, and sharing equally in die wealth of their lands. 

We will omit to enter into lengthy description of the political 
structure of the ancient land of Samarkand. We will go together 
with the people to see the new life created by themselves. We will 
dwell among the herds and talk to the shepherds and we will stop 
and pause at the bewilderment of villagers when they see the mon¬ 
ster tractors that have been sent to them to plough their fields. 
And when autumn comes we will in tune with the youth of the 
valley sing their folk songs among the rich cotton fields,,songs that 
re-echo endlessly among the beautiful valleys and hills of Turk¬ 
estan. 
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BRIGANDS AND PRESIDENTS 


The hills that loom and mirror their shadows in the placid waters 
of the Zarafshan are resplendent with early spring blossom. The 
air is warm and permeated with heavy scent from the myriad 
flowers that cover the rich land. As a contrast to this rich gift from 
heaven a little village nestles in the dale. Its poor dilapidated 
hovels speak of a poverty that goes to increase the contrast between 
the wealth of the earth and misery of the people who dwell on it. 
The year is 1888, a year memorable for the completion of the iron 
road that came to Samarkand. But the little village inhabited by 
people belonging to two races, the Uzbeks and the Lokei tribe, 
know nothing of the new civilisation. They are too much pre¬ 
occupied with their poverty and their hardships. On this particular 
spring morning only two huts show signs of life. Men and women 
hurry to and fro bringing pails of water to serve for washing and 
ministration inside the hovels. One, the poorest, consists of one 
room only and is already crowded by three women squatting round 
a straw mattress, on which a middle-aged woman is lying in great 
pain. She is just about to be delivered of a child. Her name is Maria 
Babaieva and her husband is a farmhand to the local Russian land¬ 
lord. The man since early dawn has been working hard in the 
field, bent over a wooden plough that is lazily dragged by an old 
mare. For thirty years life has been nothing but misery and drud¬ 
gery. The few pennies that tire husband earns scarcely suffice to 
pay for daily bread, and foods such as meat and cheese are a luxury 
seen only on holy days. Pork is roasted for Christmas and a ewe 
lamb for Easter. But now, in the early days of May, Easter has 
passed and the only food is rye bread and porridge. The com¬ 
panions chatter among themselves. The woman is thin as a skele¬ 
ton, and they wonder what chance has the baby who is about to 
be born. Aye, nobody in the village can guess the changes to be 
wrought by this new-born, seven-pound boy whom his mother 
christens. Achun. 

On the other side of the dale the slightly better hovel is also 
buzzing with life. This belongs to Ibrahim, one of the local digni¬ 
taries of the Mohammedan Lokei tribe. His wife, too, is about to 
be delivered of her first baby boy. He is less than an hour older 
than Achun and his name is the same as his father’s, Ibrahim. 
Later on the two little urchins take up the occupation of their re¬ 
spective fathers. Achun is to be another hand on the Russian farm 
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and from the age of six he accompanies his father from early 
morning till late at night, urging the mare to go on a few more 
steps and complete the ploughing of the fields. 

But Ibrahim’s lot is better than that. He follows in the footsteps 
of his wild predecessors. Lokci tribesmen are warriors; they scorn 
the people who till the land. From early youth to late manhood 
they take to the highroads in the hills and mountains, hunting, 
killing, thieving. Their life is in the true fashion of the Arabian 
Nights. Many a* man in the past who has entered the service of the 
ameers of Samarkand has led bands of marauders to pillage peace¬ 
ful villages and steal horses and cattle from peasants like Achun’s 
father. 

It is not known whether the boys met in their early youth. If 
they did they must certainly have fought each other, with victory 
on the side of the sturdy wild Ibrahim. Achun has never been a 
fighter. He has always abhorred violence; his tongue is honeyed 
and persuasive. While Ibrahim rides with his father on his horse- 
thieving expeditions, Achun is teaching himself to write and read, 
using the Russian alphabet as a medium. His native Uzbek lan¬ 
guage has never been put on paper; he would not know even how 
to do it as there are neither letters nor numbers wherewith to 
write even simple words such as chrure\ or sou, the Uzbeki for 
bread and water. In the long winter evenings he sits with his 
ciders round the fire, listening to the lot that his fellow peasants 
have suffered ever since the earth was created. Aye, even his father 
says that both the Bible and the Koran have decreed there shall be 
rich and poor. The one shall till the land and get nothing; the 
other shall do nothing and get everything. Even the Bible has de¬ 
creed ‘To him that hath much shall be given and he shall abound. 
And from him that hath not, even that which he seemeth to have 
shall be taken from him and given to another’. And Achun, with 
sweat on his brow', is trying to decipher the pages of the Holy 
Book that is written in a foreign language, the language of the 
landlord for whom he and his father work. He is to wonder for 
many a year not knowing that his is a great destiny and at the ap¬ 
pointed hour he will take up the reins of power over Samarkand. 

The fate of Ibrahim, however, is that of the romantic adventur¬ 
ous robber. On the eve of the Revolution we see him in the service 
of the free ameer of Bokhara. He is the self-styled commander of 
the Holy War, and with a band of fanatic horsemen he under¬ 
takes an implacable and cruel war against the Bolsheviks. For 
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this faithful service the Ameer of Bokhara ennobles the dashing 
robber chieftan, thus making the illiterate coarse hillman an ad¬ 
viser to the court, with the title of ‘Keeper of the Royal Stables’. 
This last title nearly cost the ameer his life. Some shrewd advisers 
remarked that Ibrahim, being by profession a horse thief, surely 
could not be Keeper of the Royal Stables. It was indeed a mockery 
that the proud Lokci tribesman resented and he started to agitate 
for war against the ameer. Luckily the Koran was consulted and 
it was decided that Lokei tribesmen are honourable horse thieves 
and true followers of Mohammed. So Ibrahim is rising from one 
honour to another and soon he is the commander-in-chief of a fan¬ 
atical army of 40,000 that nearly succeeded in defeating once and 
for all the new government of the Soviets. The East is the cradle 
of legends and unfailingly shrouds with a halo the lives of its chief- 
tans. Ibrahim is not to be the least of these and singers in the 
market places of Afghanistan and Persia arc singing the praises of 
Lord Ibrahim. 

Before he entered the service of the ameer, Ibrahim made one 
of his horse-stealing expeditions and in a village he rescued a dam¬ 
sel in distress. Her name was Gul Khanum, the unique rose, a 
wealthy, young and beautiful widow who had already lost many 
horses at the hands of Ibrahim. But romance has no boundary. She 
is enchanted with the looks of the brigand and declares she will 
marry him only on condition that he becomes a Bek - a count. 
This is one of the reasons that forces Ibrahim to serve so faithfully 
his ameer and when he reaches the title of Vezier and Counsellor 
the beautiful Gul Khanum agrees to marry him; and even now 
in exile the pair are still faithful to each other although their life 
is far from romantic. They are established as silk merchants in 
Kabul the capital of Afghanistan, but that of course is twenty years 
later. At the time of the revolution Ibrahim is still the leader of the 
ameer’s army of brigands and he is the man who defeats Enver 
Pasha, the Turkish renegade general who, pretending to join the 
Bolsheviks, was sent by the Moscow Government to subdue the 
Central Asiatics. 

For a time Enver Pasha is kept a prisoner by Ibrahim until the 
ameer himself sends a letter to the Thief Ibrahim, entreating him 
to release the Turk. He realises Enver Pasha is another adventurer 
and traitor to the Bolsheviks and the two join forces against Red 
Samarkand. The holy war goes on, but by the laws of the hills no 
two leaders can be tolerated, so they try to double-cross and elim- 
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inate each other. Ibrahim is the cleverer of the two and a Red 
patrol of a few men one day discover the dead body of Enver 
Pasha. The mystery about his death is unsolved even to this day. 
Soon after Ibrahim receives the glittering title of Ghazi, Com¬ 
mander of the Holy War, thus securing for himself and his Gul 
Khanum the respect of the Afghanistan Mohammedans. This is 
the tale of Ibrahim. 

The tale of Achun Babaieff the farmhand is not so romantic. 
His is the hard life of the tiller of the land. He is Chairman of the 
Ploughmen’s Trade Union, trying to belter the hardships of the 
peasants. The revolution sees him as the leader of Samarkand’s 
labourers, steering with patience and wisdom the precarious des¬ 
tiny of the new Republic of Uzbekistan. By the time Ibrahim is 
escaping to Afghanistan, Achun Babaieff is made the first Presi¬ 
dent of the Uzbeks and his modest house in Samarkand consists of 
only six rooms. There, he and his wife and five of his family, to¬ 
gether with his secretary and her family, live. It is not a palace, 
but the door of his house is never closed to strangers. Day and 
night, visitors from distant villages pass over his threshold. Simple 
illiterate Uzbeks come to him with their petitions and pleadings, 
their arbitrations and their grievances. The president himself goes 
daily round the villages, listens to the people and advises them in 
their own language, which he understands well. Old men and 
women weep with joy,’ marvelling at the miracle of modern days. 

‘Aye’, they say, ‘a man of our flesh and blood, one that, tills the 
land like ourselves, has grown into a ruler of our land. Blessed be 
the day that we live to see such wonders’. And they offer their 
pious prayers to both the Christian God and to Allah, beseeching 
him to preserve the life of the one-time farmhand Achun Babaieff, 
the first President of the Soviet Republic of Uzbekistan. 



CHAPTER THREE 


WHITE GOLD OF UZBEKISTAN 


We arc on the eve of great experiments; experiments in human 
fortunes as well as human lives. Nowhere in (he vast Russian Em¬ 
pire have the new rulers brought su< h changes as in the old lands 
of Central Asia. We know that Uzbekistan is the name of the 
central republic, with Samarkand as capital. It is nearly twice as 
big as the British Isles and its kaleidoscopic climate provides tradi¬ 
tions in which men can die of thirst in tire desert, perish under an 
avalanche of snow and ice, or be battered to death in a cyclone, 
and all that in the same hour of the same season of the year, accord¬ 
ing to where one finds oneself. Before the revolution, you crossed 
the swift waters of the river on an inflated sheep or donkey’s skin, 
and if you landed on the other side ten miles away from starting 
point you considered yourself lucky. The livers got their waters 
from the towering mountains that are shrouded with arctic frost 
all the year round. By the time the river is in the plain half the 
water has evaporated in the oppressive heat that reigns in the de¬ 
sert. This is the country, then, that our farmhand, Achun Babaieff, 
the new president, had to cope with. The first tiling that occu¬ 
pied his mind in the first year of his presidency was to put the 
growing of cotton, the white gold of Asia, on a more productive 
and rational basis. The people of Samarkand call it the guza and 
wc have already heard the legend that is told of how Eve learned 
the art of spinning from the Archangel Michael himself. So wc 
must assume that among the many plants in the Garden of Eden 
cotton was one. For less credulous people history tells us that cot¬ 
ton was brought to Samarkand from darkest Africa and was used 
to produce cloth, and oil was extracted from the seed in ancient 
times. Queen Semiramis of the Assyrians had her robes made'from 
Samarkand cotton. During the Mohammedan dominion of Sam¬ 
arkand cotton became universally cultivated, and the Arabs built 
extensive irrigation canals to bring sufficient moisture to the Sam¬ 
arkand cotton fields. The Arabic irrigation system is with wooden 
pipes and dykes that last only for a ffcw years and have to be re¬ 
newed time and again. Yet no ruler of Samarkand thought to 
change this system; it remained just as it was originally at the time 
of Mohammed till the Soviet President took over. The tsars did 
not bother to improve conditions and. during the fifty years of 
their rule only two modern irrigation plants were installed, one 
for the personal estate of the tsar, known as Bairam All, and the 
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other a modern canal that diverted some of the waters of Amu 
Darya into the plain known as the Hungry Steppe. While con¬ 
tending adventurers were bleeding the people white there were 
more than nine million acres of the land of Samarkand under cot¬ 
ton plantation. The revolution, however, continued for years. Ibra¬ 
him and Enver Pasha, tsarist adventurers and brigands, all contri¬ 
buted to the utter destruction of the irrigation canals and the com¬ 
plete devastation of the fertile cotton fields. The result was that 
when Achun Babaicff took over, his people were starving and im¬ 
poverished. Days oi storming protest and hard work followed. 
This time it was not the tsarist officials or landlords, but the people 
who wanted to stait anew the production of cotton. 

The Cotton Committee that was oiganized began with incred¬ 
ible energy to meet the national emergency of Samarkand. Mos¬ 
cow, knowing full well the possibilities of the future of Samar¬ 
kand and the cotton fields, opened freely her treasure chests, and 
millions of gold roubles were poured into the land. American 
planters and cotton growers, Indian experts and British engineers 
all contributed, to a gieater or less extent, to the production of an 
industry that is second to none in the world. And round Samar¬ 
kand new buildings were erected as big and as magnificent as the 
old palaces, with the difference, however, that they house neither 
harems nor princesses, but looms and water tui bines, machinery 
and warehouses, where cotton is studied, seeds selected, thread 
spun, and markets provided. 

To end on a more prosaic note, the year 1938 saw the cotton 
output exceeding nine million bales. The traditional Arabic irriga¬ 
tion system was also put to an end. New modern plants arose that 
turned Samarkand and the surrounding districts into a piece of 
industrial America. 

‘Nothing that our industry needs must be imported from the 
outside world’, declared President Babaieff at the first meeting of 
the Cotton Committee in 1928. When he said ‘nothing’ he meant 
nothing. Oil wells were sunk that brought forth the dark liquid 
for operating the machinery of the cotton plantations. The treach¬ 
erous waters of Amu Darya were not crossed on inflated skins any' 
more, but dams were built that lit the country with cheap electric 
light as beautiful as the sun of Samarkand, and at the same time 
provided the energy for the factories and road transport. So much 
for raw cotton. One would have thought that this perhaps was 
enough; not so for Samarkand. Its President thought of factories 
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that would convert the raw cotton into thread, cloth and clothing, 
and to crown this gigantic enterprise special factories were built 
that could produce sufficient artificial fertiliser for the cotton fields. 

Central Asia is at last yielding to the full its fabulous wealth, 
and in summer when its fields arc covered with the white gold, 
the people bring forth sugar beet and rice, coal, sulphur, zinc, 
gold, radium and iron; and all these amid beautiful orchards 
where the best grapes, oranges and water-melons grow. One won¬ 
ders what Timur would have thought of this new splendour of 
his capital, No wonder that the people of Samarkand celebrate the 
cotton festival with just as much joy and gaiety as their forefathers 
did when celebrating Timur’s victories. And this one is indeed the 
greatest victory of all, if ever there was one, the only difference 
being that instead of towers of skulls there are mountains of cotton 
bales. And when the sky is darkened it is not from the dust of 
millions of soldiers but from the smoke of thousands of factory 
chimneys. A victory that belongs to the people of Samarkand. And 
now let us join these people and celebrate with them the cotton 
festival of the new Samarkand. 

Naturally, everybody knows that the White House of the Presi¬ 
dent is open day and night for the guests who come to Samarkand. 
We must not be left out, so after a few days tiring railway journey 
we reach the City at night and without asking for a hotel, we 
hail a droshky to take us to the President’s house. He does not 
even register astonishment. And why should he? Pie has been 
doing the journey for the last ten years. ‘All comers to Samarkand 
visit our President’, he remarks casually. Most certainly we are 
not alone; there are many other visitors doing the same as we and, 
the house being small, one has to sleep as best as one can. At 
least a sofa in the corner of the dining room or lounge will be 
found. And undisturbed we will pass in peaceful slumber the few 
hours prior to the beautiful Samarkand dawn. 

Cotton Day is the best festival that Samarkand offers, and in 
deference to the majority of the workers who are Mohammedans 
. it is' always held on a Friday which has always been the Prophet’s 
sabbath. The festival itself is taking place not in a building or in 
the city but right in the open air amid the cotton plants. A tragi¬ 
comic mixture of ancient rituals of harvest, religious incantations, 
and ultra-modern socialist propaganda will fill us with such a 
memory never to be forgotten. The only unchanging thing in the 
festival is the people who assemble to enjoy it. They all come in 
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their best Sunday dress, on foot or on horseback, in donkey-cart or 
a dilapidated motor car. All Samarkand will be there to pay tri¬ 
bute to the new government, to whom they will listen patiently, 
and we with them, to speeches from men and women alik'e that 
proclaim the new creed of Moscow as being the best the world 
over. Loud speakers make even the deaf hear. Then the real fes¬ 
tival begins. To start with, a sport as old and as dangerous as the 
land itself, known as Kap\ari, inaugurates the festivities. It is a 
fight between horsemen over the carcass of a slaughtered ram. 
Like the warriors of old, bloody battles ensue and the victor tri¬ 
umphantly carries the beast to a nearby fire, to be roasted and 
eaten, while modern nurses tend his wounds and scratches with 
the same devotion of the old women of Timur’s time. Communists 
and peasants, officials and President all forget for the moment 
their official duties and rejoice loudly, encouraging their favourite 
sportsmen. The huge fields arc gaily decorated with every colour 
of the rainbow, and on newly erected platforms products of the 
land are displayed, machinery exhibited and prizes announced for 
the best farmer or worker. Young peasants and old, with glittering 
eyes, show proudly their rewards that vary from a few hundred 
roubles to tractors, ploughs, or lorries. During all this time food is 
provided freely, the favourite being Samarkand pilaff -■ a mixture 
of rice, spices, dry figs and raisins, pieces of mutton fat and meat, 
and plenty of olive oil. All this is dumped in huge copper dishes, 
highly polished. The only things missing are the utensils with 
which to eat the pilaff, but this is a Mohammedan custom and it is 
intended that one should use one’s fingers. Round each such dish 
more than fifty rough peasants and workers eagerly dig their 
hands into the oily pilaff, smacking loudly their lips with a pleasure 
that only an epicure can appreciate. The festival is certainly not 
for the squeamish because at best the hands that help themselves 
have not been washed since morning in the cold waters of the 
Zarafshan; and at the worst - well, that is left to the imagination. 

The glorious sun is declining and it is late afternoon when we 
say goodbye to the ancient custom of the festival and prepare our¬ 
selves to partake of something more modern. A great concert is 
about to start by the pupils of the Samarkand Musical Academy 
and a choice programme that includes ancient and modern songs 
and dances will be gone through in the next two hours. Wailing, 
monotonous music played on long flutes and accompanied by the 
beating of drums reminds the older peasants of times gone by, to 
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be followed by gay topical songs that include dances and mono¬ 
logues so typically Russian. Nothing is left out; humorous com¬ 
ment on politics and State, on the life of the people of Samarkand 
and corruption of the old officials is brought forth in a kind of 
musical comedy that can compare favourably with the music of 
Western Europe. 

Young and old, small and tall, are enjoying themselves with a 
fervour that is seen only in Eastern people. Only now can they be 
considered equal because the new regime has freed the women of 
Samarkand from the accursed veil, and young girls and maidens 
are allowed to attend the festival not as mere veiled spectators but 
as active partners in both dance and song. 

The sun fades suddenly and in the twilight oil torches are lit 
that give a new and more enchanting colour to the festival. By 
eleven o’clock all is at an end and the crowd begins by the same 
means of transport to return to their homes. President Babaieff 
and his fellow citizens return by railway and in each compartment 
the untiring musicians continue to perform and make pleasant the 
two hours’ journey. 

The same vigorous people, the same beautiful starry sky of Sam¬ 
arkand, the same music and song that have been famous for cen¬ 
turies over the lands of Timur; the only difference is that here are 
the common people, for a change, enjoying the fruits of their 
lands and their toil. 

And in the mild breeze of the soft Samarkand night the city 
itself slumbers in happiness and peace. Torn and lofty, covered 
with blue mosaics, Timur’s palaces sparkle in their grandeur and 
patient aloofness under the golden moon. Beneath them the roar 
of life of the market is stilled and the silence is broken only by the 
whispers of the placid waters of the river Zarafshan. We climb the 
nearby hill and rejoice in the shadows of the gorgeous walls of the 
Reghistan, and in meditative mood the madressahs of Bibi Klia- 
num, Uleg Beg and Goor-Ameer remind us of a faded past and of 
the new splendour that has come over the mistress of Asia-Timur’s 
Samarkand. Perhaps this time the peace and grandeur of Samar¬ 
kand will be for ever, perhaps - who knows ? At the moment we arc 
celebrating the cotton festival and tire year is 1939. The hot month 
of July shows a cloudless sky, while at the same time ominous 
clouds of war and pestilence gather elsewhere. Let us still rejoice 
with the happy people of .Samarkand while we may, before we 
realise that time does not wait and it is later than we think. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


KAZAKHSTAN - MAGIC LAND OF OIL 


At the time when Timur ruled supreme and Marco Polo delighted 
us with his discoveries of Mongolia and China, another Italian took 
to the high road and roamed across Europe and Asia. His was not 
a journey of purpose. Neither king nor merchant sent him to dis¬ 
cover Asiatic treasures. Apparently he felt suffocated in die narrow 
streets of his native Padua and decided that the air of the steppes was 
more salutary to his health. Obviously the man had a gifted eye for 
discovering natural phenomena. He had, what later on was known 
as £ a nose for oil’ or ‘oil instinct’. Had he lived to-day he would have 
been director of at least one American Oil Company, but as his 
time was the fifteenth century nothing except curiosity stirred 
his observations. Giuseppe Barbaro was the name by which his 
fellowmen knew him, but to the Mongolian tribes of the Caucasus 
and Turkestan he was known as the crazy white man who poked 
his nose in unhealthy and stinking places. And stinking it must 
have been, for he recalls in his diary: ‘I climbed mountains in the 
Caucasus and sun-baked plains of Mongolia and found that they 
casteth forth blacke oyle stynking horriblye’. The country where 
he found this stinking oil was the native land of the Mongolian 
tribes of Timur, later to be incorporated in the new Soviet Union 
under the name of Kazakhstan. 

Let us now take the high road that Giuseppe Barbaro roamed, 
and along which Timur’s horsemen invaded Europe. We will 
make a less romantic journey and take one of the railroads known 
for short as the Turksib, meaning Turkestan-Siberia Railway. We 
have first to cross the great river Volga and then we come to the 
limitless plains of the Urals. Our road is protected with fences serv¬ 
ing as snow breakers, which are gradually being substituted with 
the planting of pine trees which are permanent barriers against 
the drifting snow of the Urals. For three days and three nights 
our train will roll across the sun-baked plains of Kazakhstan - the 
largest stretch of land incorporated into one republic of the Soviet 
Union. In fact, the land stretches beyond the horizon and beyond 
the mountain of Altai that borders northern China. In Timur’s 
time Kazakhstan was the meeting ground of his hordes whenever 
he embarked on conquests that led towards China or Siberia. 
During the tsarist regime the land, or better, its people were the 
cause of constant trouble to the empire. The descendants of Ti¬ 
mur’s Mongolians certainly could not submit easily to a foreign 
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rule. The tsarist governor, however, found an easy way to deal 
with the Kazakhs by starving them to death. ‘For the purpose of 
destroying tendencies to rebellion and idleness in the swiftest 
manner, while teaching the Kazakhs a better and more settled life, 
it is necessary to bring about a steady shortage of cattle and horses, 
so that having less, they will be less inclined to restlessness and dis¬ 
obedience’. Typical of the man who represented his master, the 
tsar. No wonder that Kazakhs and Russians were synonymous of 
hatred and tyranny. And no wonder that the country of the Kaz¬ 
akhs never became permanently subdued - not until after the 
October Revolution. Earlier than with the other peoples of Central 
Asia, the new ruler of Moscow realised that to rule the Kazakhs is 
to make friends with them, not enemies. With this idea in mind, 
a new era in the history of Kazakhstan was opened that was to 
bring untold prosperity and happiness to the people. 

Kazakhstan, land of sands, rocky mountains, unhappy nomads, 
is becoming the land of a glittering future, the land is expressing 
the feelings of the new people and new ideals. This land had 
neither culture nor even an alphabet with which to write its folk¬ 
lore, its beautiful melancholic Mongolian songs, that are so expres¬ 
sive and sentimental. In the last five and twenty years only native 
herdsmen write in their new alphabet of the endless plains and the 
riches that are hidden beneath the drab looking earth surface. 

Wise men from Kremlin realised early the importance of this 
great land, and soon we see them spending millions of gold in the 
. construction of railroads, factories, and most important of all oil 
wells. The blood of the earth, or the black liquid gold, for the con¬ 
quest of which more blood has been spilled than for any other 
mineral, has spurted its wealth over the land. Hitler might well 
dream in his nightmares of Kazakhstan and could not resist hurl¬ 
ing his brutal armies into the heart of Russia. It is no coincidence 
that the Germans abandoned Leningrad and Moscow but concen¬ 
trated on Stalingrad and beyond the Volga. A priceless treasure 
lies beyond, and it needed only a few more miles to the Caspian 
Sea and then to Kazakhstan, where is to be found the richest oil 
basin of Asia, together with deposits of copper, iron, lead, nickel, 
silver and gold. What a glittering prize for a maniac of Hitler’s 
calibre! Rut like many a conqueror, the'Nazi underestimated the 
strength and pride of the new people of Russia and of Kazakhstan. 
The new civilisation is not a mere catchword, it is as real as the 
wealth of the land itself. 
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Kazakhstan has been the training ground during the last fifteen 
years of the new Russian Army. Fliers and tankmen, artillery and 
horsemen, all of them have had extensive manoeuvres in tire art of 
total war in the endless plain of Kazakhstan. Truly the country 
ranks now among the most advanced states belonging to the Soviet 
Union, and the flourishing industries, railways, schools and factor¬ 
ies, although only fifteen years old are second to none in the world. 
As big as ten times the territory of Great Britain, Kazakhstan stret¬ 
ches from the Urals to China, from the Siberian forests to tire slopes 
of the Caspian Sea, and the towering snow peaks of Tian Shan. 

The first Five Year Plan is in full swing. Oil for the factories, 
oil for the tanks, oil for the tractors, that will turn Kazakhstan 
into a veritable garden and granary. The only trouble is that there 
is too little time to do all these things. Heated conferences, scien¬ 
tific meetings are taking place in Moscow and Alma-Ata, capital 
of Kazakhstan, to find ways and means wherewith to meet tire 
new demands of the Motherland. Tribesmen of Kazakhstan and 
fair Russians of Moscow all unite in brotherhood and start pros- 
peering; prospecting for everything that Mother Earth can give. 
By the end of the First Five Year Plan the valley of the river Emba 
has been thoroughly explored and a new town of the same name 
has come into being. Enthusiastic engineers report the possibility 
of a rich oil basin in tire Ural-Emba region, an oil basin that covers 
over 160,000 square miles. A region that, if hopes are going to be 
fulfilled, will be second only to the oilfields of Venezuela. With 
appropriate festivals and speeches that mark the union of ancient 
tribesmen of Kazakhstan and tire new men of Moscow, the drilling 
of oil-wells starts. Spectacular things occur. After drilling' to a 
depth of more than 1,500 feet in the rocky and arid land, a terrific 
thunder rends the air and a black sticky liquid covers man and 
beast alike from head to foot. It is the beginning of the oil produc¬ 
tion in the Ural-Emba basin, production that is to rise to 2,000 
million tons of crude oil. A veritable fortune that five years later 
is not only to stop the invading Germans but even to beat them at 
their own game. That is not all. At the same time hundreds more 
wells are being sunk deep into the earth of Kazakhstan and 0434 
mile pipeline carries the crude oil to a new modern refinery at the 
little town of Orsk in the Urals. 

The other minerals that abound in the subsoil of Kazakhstan 
are equally exploited with the utmost energy. But tire blessing of 
God does not confine itself to the mineral wealth of Kazakhstan. 
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It is the fertile earth, too, that, appropriately watered, will give the 
richest crops human eye has gazed upon. This, too, is soon to start 
on a grand scale and by the end of 1940 twelve million acres of 
land are devoted to the cultivation of wheat and rye, not to men¬ 
tion the other millions of acres that are covered with cotton plants, 
sugar beet and rice. 

Some time during 1930 an old native industry came to life: that 
of extracting a sticky juice from a small plant that the people of 
Kazakhstan used for mending their broken pottery. When hearing 
of this, Moscow sent a scientific Mission to investigate, with the 
result that the discovery of an excellent substitute for rubber was 
achieved. These plants, although yielding poorly in quantity, 
nevertheless could produce a raw material which proved to be as 
good as the product of the Malayan trees. No sooner the experi¬ 
ments were completed than a great drive started for cultivating 
the small trees, crossing them with seeds brought from Mexico, 
China and Brazil. In order to acclimatise and develop the most 
adaptable plant, special hot houses were built where moisture and 
temperature arc constant. It was known that rubber plants could 
only thrive within ten degrees of the equator. That was why the 
Malayan States had the whole monopoly of rubber plantation. 
Was that to be an acknowledged defeat by the new pioneers of 
Kazakhstan? Certainly not, if they could help it. For six whole 
years tireless experiments went on with failures that would have 
disheartened a lesser people. But the men that sweated and toiled 
day and night under the scorching sun of Asia would not acknow¬ 
ledge defeat. Finally a little plant was brought to maturity that 
was at home in a latitude exceeding 30“. It. was true that quantity 
in proportion to plants was far less than the Malayan trees could 
yield. But it was native, it belonged to Kazakhstan, and the land 
had sufficient acreage to plant as many million trees as needed. 
Perhaps it was by chance, perhaps it was foresight, but it was 
more than coincidence that in the beginning of 1942, when the 
world found itself robbed of uinety per cent, of the rubber pro¬ 
duce by the Japanese seizure of Malaya, scientists of America and 
botanists of Kew Gardens in London turned for help to the plan¬ 
tations of Kazakhstan. Seeds and plants were brought by air to 
be experimented with in the hot houses of Kew. The day is not 
far off when this new rubber-yielding plant will cover large 
stretches of British and American soil and will make our countries 
free and independent of anybody’s monopoly. 
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As a crowning success to achievement that is unparalleled in 
history we must round up our trip of Kazakhstan with an incident 
that came to be more by accident than foresight. The growing of 
Kazakhstan’s industry and agriculture went far ahead and out¬ 
stripped the building of new communications and roads necessary 
for the speedy interchange of raw materials and finished products. 
True, four railroads entered the heart of Kazakhstan and the river 
bed of the Emba was partly made navigable. But Kazakhstan 
abounds with tracks that once have been rivers. Projects have been 
devised and were under operation for utilising these dry sandy 
river-beds as highways. Still, the discrepancy between production 
and transport grew wider. By 1935 enormous quantities of agricul¬ 
tural products, fruits, milk and meats were threatened with com¬ 
plete destruction by the lack of transport. Scientists of the univer¬ 
sity of Alma-Ata met constantly and discussed the calamity, when 
in the brain of a young pioneer a new idea grew. He called it 
‘Chcmurgy’, a new coinage of expression denoting a new progress 
in industry. It was the transmutation of products, the young man 
put it, a transmutation that could put unusable products into usable 
new forms that could more than compensate for the wastage of 
the original raw material. In no time amazed eyes of'scientists and 
workers saw the transmutation of rotten apples into precious citric 
acid, and the door handles of the houses were made, so they were 
told, of sour milk. But milk did not stop at door handles; it went 
into casein fibres that produced beautiful soft dress material. It sub¬ 
stituted light metals, such as aluminium needed elsewhere, with 
plastics as strong and as light as the metal itself. And when the 
transmutation of soya beans into innumerable articles was accom¬ 
plished an astonished world gasped. No wonder that inspired 
artists in Moscow published a caricature of the young scientist who 
discovered chemurgy. It showed the young man coming to Mos¬ 
cow to be decorated with the medal of Hero of Soviet Labour. 
Walking proudly towards Kremlin, he was disturbed by a multi¬ 
tude of cats that were trying to jump at him. To the astounded 
guard of the palace, the young man explained that it was quite 
natural, as his suit came straight from the milk of Kazakhstan 
sheep and cows. What an accomplishment, what a miracle, what 
humour! 

And now, let me add my own admiration for the people of 
Kazakhstan and their magic land of oil. 



ODE TO KAZAKHSTAN 

The rich Kazakhstan soil gives forth her food, 

Dar\ flowing oil from her abundant breast. 

Clings and holds her -people ever near. 

Anointing feet and head with Holy Light. 

The people \now and feel the land is theirs. 

For, Sacrificial Fire burns in their hearts. 

And flaming deeds blaze as devotion sings 
The song of joy and gladness welling within. 

The Land . . . O magic land’s depth and height. 

Brings love to birth, invincible in might, 

As through the years of travailing pain they show 
Their giant grip upon their Destiny. 

The mountains, plains and rivers, stretched and broad, 
All chant an ode to Kazakhstan - RIDE ON’. 

Her people’s call to sanctify their land 
And sow their Freedom in her very soul! 

O forests dar\, O long white summer nights! 

O land of silence, sun - and trackless plain! 

O Union-Land, moulding in the Womb 
Many people in new life again! 

Kazakhstan Ipnows no false dividing line, 

Tier peoples are ONE WHOLE in purpose true. 

Her Easter Prayer - 'Behold the Risen Lord’l 
Now rings again throughout her Land adored. 

George Borodin 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THE SACRED AND THE PROFANE 


Women! . . . Did I say women? You must know that they have 
had no part in the long history of Samarkand and the lands of 
Central Asia. Or if they had, it has been their lot to serve the 
pleasure of man, never to be shown anywhere except as prize cattle 
or objects to be bought or sold according to need. It is quite one 
thing to read about the veiled women of me East and quite another 
to see the unhappy creatures eating out their hearts in the dark 
harems of the Mohammedan Pashas and Princes. And they were 
happy who could secure a place in a harem. They had to be either 
very rich, daughters of princes, like Bibi Khanum, or very beauti¬ 
ful slaves. Ghenghis Khan and Timur and all the minor Khans 
and Ameers of Samarkand are famous for their exquisite taste in 
selecting their women. The lesser mortals who could neither secure 
a place in a harem or be bought by a dignitary had to spend their 
lives from the cradle to the grave in an unbelievable misery and 
unhappiness. 

Kalym - the bride money - has been paid for centuries. Rich 
and poor men of Turkestan, when desiring to take unto them¬ 
selves a wife, had to buy one or give kalym to the maiden’s father. 
And after that, the woman is the property of the man. She is the 
one who will fend in the house, work in the fields, look after the 
husband. It would break your heart to see them coming from the 
fields, after a whole day’s work, carrying on their shoulders imple¬ 
ments and babies, while their husbands, smoking their pipes, stroll 
behind in a leisurely fashion. This is the unhappy existence of the 
women of Samarkand and Bokhara on the eve of the Russian Re¬ 
volution. Centuries of tradition is difficult to discard in a few days, 
and the, suffering and fight that tire women put into their battle 
for emancipation will remain written in letters of blood on the im¬ 
perishable pages of history. 

It is surprising that fifty years of rule by tire orthodox tsars and 
bishops did not do anything to alleviate the condition of the ‘talk¬ 
ing animal’ - the Kazakh derogatory name for woman. Human¬ 
ists and humanitarians have occasionally tried to solve the enigma 
of why the position of women of Turkestan sank so low. We saw 
that Timur held them in respect. Yes, he bought them and dis¬ 
carded them at will, but they were at least human beings for him 
to serve his changing moods and beguile him in his leisure hours. 
Of Ghenghis Khan we hear that he adored his mother and his first 
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wife, but the other women he. dispensed as so much rubbish. On 
the night of his death, forty beautiful maidens were chosen to be 
slain on the grave of the great Khan. Chechel-Dookhtaron, mean¬ 
ing the forty maidens, is the name of the monument that perpetu¬ 
ates the legend of the sacrifice of the forty virgins. And when 
strolling round the Reghistan in the very centre of Samarkand the 
familiar silhouette of Chechel-Dookhtaron will catch your atten¬ 
tion and send shivers down your spine in recalling the legend. But 
even this treatment of women by Ghenghis Khan and his descend¬ 
ants would be a paradise in comparison with the cruelty meted to 
them throughout the following centuries. The eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries of the Renaissance and enlightenment in the 
West sees the women in Samarkand writhing in worse plights than 
ever. Samarkand’s history is full of tragedies relating to women 
and not least of matriarchy, when tire mother tyrant does not 
hesitate to further the sufferings of her fellow women. Religions 
have contributed their share. Even Christianity retained through¬ 
out twenty centuries of progress the idea of inferiority of women, 
which it proclaimed either openly or in veiled terms according to 
need. But, of course, first place in tlic persecution of women is re¬ 
served for the faith of Mohammed. In proportion to the influence 
of religious sects and dervishes which grew stronger as time went 
on, the women of Central Asia suffered more and more, finding 
its climax in Bokhara. In Bokhara the Divine, the Holy, and the 
heart of Islam, the veils were thicker and the penalties more severe. 

Many reasons have, been given for the thicker veils of Bokhara. 
One is that after a man acquires his wife he will not exhibit her to 
the gaze of other people, not even the shadow of her face under a 
thin veil. But we must remember that this city for centuries was 
ridden with frightful skin diseases in comparison with which 
Oriental Sore is a mere beauty spot. Nov/ it happened that one of 
the princesses was afflicted with a rodent ulcer which disfigured her 
face to such an extent that even she shrank from herself when 
looking in the mirror. The trouble was that she was a powerful 
princess and the wife of a chieftan of Bokhara. Hence the order to 
the women of the harem to wear thick veils. As in the world over, 
women will follow a fashion; tire other courtesans of the nobility 
followed suit and made it a fashion of great elegance to wear a 
specially woven thick silk veil. This custom was followed by the 
lesser women of Bokhara, and as the years went by it was con¬ 
sidered irreligious not only to discard the veil but even to substi- 
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tutc it for a thinner one. This, of course, played into the hands of 
the Mohammedan priests, who utterly disregarded the original 
precepts of the Koran. Mohammed apparently never forgot that 
he owed his original success to the rich widow he married, and he 
never prescribed in the Koran any restrictions against women. On 
the contrary, during his lifetime women and men enjoyed equal 
liberty in both domestic and state affairs. With the scarcity of 
women in the Mohammedan world, and the high price that was 
paid on the slave markets, the original idea of the Koran was 
changed in a way that centuries later one considered marriage 
equal to property acquired with money and therefore such veils 
should be jealously guarded. 

For our Bokharan women another inconvenience cropped up to 
further their misery. It was the problem of drinking-water. Bok¬ 
hara depended for her water supply on the river Zarafshan which, 
to the misfortune of the city, first passed Samarkand before reach¬ 
ing Bokhara. Thus it depended on the people of Samarkand how 
much water Bokhara was to receive, which varied according to the 
friendly relations, more or less, that existed between the two cities. 
Pools and wells were sunk in the open squares of Bokhara sur¬ 
rounded by tea houses, mosques and stone archways. The largest, 
one that contained the dirtiest water, is known as the Holy Well 
and the priests saw to it that only married men had the right to 
partake of the water, women having no rights whatsoever except 
through their husbands. This then is the reason why men wished 
to acquire wives as soon as possible; they paid the bride-money to 
the fathers, while the women had to accept any husband who 
could pay the kalym. 

To finish with the misery of the women of Bokhara, let us look 
at the religious code of the local Mohammedan sacred books. ‘If 
you are in trouble, you must go to your father; if he cannot help 
you, go to your uncle, then to your grandfather, then to your 
neighbour. Ask even your horse for advice, but whatever you do, 
don’t ask your women, and if they venture to give you advice, do 
exactly the opposite’. Here is another: To kill a man is a grave 
sin, even if he be a criminal. To kill a neighbour’s woman is 
punishable as if you kill your neighbour’s cattle. But if you kill 
you own wife, that is your own business. She is your property and 
if you can provide kalym to buy a new wife there is nothing to 
prevent you from killing the old'. 

Nice people and nice customs to deal with for the new ruler of 
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Turkestan! Enlightened men and women decided on a holy war 
against the veil, but this did not have a successful outcome until 
alter a tremendous battle diat lasted fourteen years fought by in¬ 
corrigible and fanatic people. The women themselves refused to 
unveil unless forced. In the year 1927 the struggle began. The day 
is March the eighth, which ever since has been known as Women’s 
Day. In the public squares of Samarkand and Bokhara over 100,000 
veils were publicly burnt. Let us mingle with the crowd and see 
the bonfires. It is early morning and a beautiful sun promises one 
of those unforgettable days of spring that only the valley of Samar¬ 
kand can boast of. Town and villages are decorated for a great 
feast, in the squares platforms arc erected for speakers and per¬ 
formers of dances and music. Unveiled women, communists and 
members of the Communist Youth Organisation are shouting 
themselves hoarse proclaiming the rights of women. Every speaker 
is followed by appropriate music and spng, exalting the beauty of 
the women of Bokhara and Samarkand which ought not to be 
hidden under die horrible veils. Then young boys and girls dance 
in a circle, displaying attractive legs and raven black hair flutter¬ 
ing in the breeze. From their youthful faces happiness and enthusi¬ 
asm radiate. A scroll written in golden letters proclaims the eighth 
of March as Women’s Day, to be observed as a great national holi¬ 
day in the years to come. More music and song and happy people 
depart for their homes. 

What followed later is too ghastly to be described in detail. First 
of all, out of hundreds of thousands of women who repudiated the 
veil on that day, only five thousand remained unveiled. Some 
thought it was only for a day; the others - the majority - yielded 
to the entreaties of husbands and brothers. The orgy of massacre 
and torture of unveiled women went on for years throughout the 
fertile valley of Turkestan. One day in Bokhara a cart and donkey 
without driver was seen, and when the police looked inside the 
cart they saw to their horror two young women cut to pieces; later 
they were identified as two of the pioneer women of the Youth 
Organisation. A great funeral was staged and over 50,000 people 
marched to honour them. While returning from the funeral in¬ 
furiated women dashed into the houses of the rich, tearing the 
veils off their wives. 

In a little village near Samarkand a local chief awoke in the 
morning to find his bed empty and his wife gone away. A note 
told him that she had gone to Bokhara unveiled to join the Society 
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of Emancipated Women. The grieved husband hurried to the local 
police inspector and demanded that his wife be brought back. But 
help was refused him. He was told the wife had a right to desert 
him if she so wished. On his return he stopped in another village 
for the night with a friend who had three beautiful wives. He re¬ 
lated his plight to his friend and received sympathy from him. 
The two men, over Turkish coffee, talked late into the night of 
the misery that had befallen the orthodox, respectable Mohamme¬ 
dans. On the following morning his friend’s house was empty. The 
women, on hearing of the adventures of the other man’s, wife, de¬ 
cided to follow suit and packing a bundle of personal belongings 
took the road to Bokhara. The misfortune was that they travelled 
on foot while the infuriated men started the pursuit on horseback. 
Just outside the walls of Bokhara the women were overtaken and 
there and then slain to pieces. Needless to say the two men got 
their punishment by death from an excited and rightly outraged 
court. 

Still the light went on for fourteen years and what the Bokharan 
and Samarkand women suffered will remain in the annals of 
Turkestan as one of the bloodiest periods of their history. At last 
in the year 1938, the eighth of March marked the complete victory 
for the emancipation of the women of Turkestan, and this time 
everyone rejoiced and the feast was not marred by a single inci¬ 
dent of brutality. A young Uzbek woman wrote a play depicting 
the fight that women put up for their freedom. It was produced 
for the first time on March 8th, 1938, in the open square of Bok¬ 
hara, immortalising both the women’s battle for freedom and the 
name of the author as the first woman play-writer and hero of tire 
Soviet Union. 


CHAPTER SIX THE NEW TURKOMANIA 

This is the land that never acquiesced to the tsarist ovcrlordship. 
Her legend of ancient prowess and courage includes the heroic 
battle of Geok Teppe. The Turkomans could never live in friend¬ 
ship with the Russians, it was said, and because of this hatred tire 
tsarist policy was to exterminate the people of Turkomania. To 
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the Russian desire of annihilation the inhospitable climate of the 
Hungry Steppe and the wilderness of the desert added their share 
in decimating the proud nomads. 

It is, then, quite interesting to know how this unconquerable 
land has fared under the new masters of Kremlin. The land, of 
course, has not changed and although nearly three times as big as 
the British Isles, the whole population reached hardly one million 
when the Soviets took over. It is a land of folklore and legend; 
it is a land that harbours in its bosom the fertile valleys of the 
Amu Darya, the Murgab River and the Tcdjen. From the west 
the unruly Caspian washes her shore, while on the north high 
mountains separate her from the other lands of Central Asia. From 
these mountain ranges torrential streams take their origin but most 
of them never see the Caspian; they lose their waters somewhere 
in the desert, never to appear again or be found. Such is the end of 
the Murgab river that waters the renowned oasis of Merv, which 
was known in ancient times under the name of Margiana. Tt is 
like a veritable jewel amid arid stones. A green valley and an 
orchard that produces the most succulent and refreshing fruit one 
can find in Asia. Of the ancient history of Merv we have already 
spoken, and now we gave in'awe at the great marble tomb of one 
of the most famous sultans of the Turks who had his capital in 
Merv. Sultan Sanjar was the man who brought to Merv unsur¬ 
passed glory, dimmed only by the splendour of Samarkand. This 
oasis, too, has paid the penalty of the original curse. It was razed 
to the ground and practically all its inhabitants slaughtered by one 
of Ghcnghis Khan’s sons. Yet the richness of the valley was such 
that other people settled and brought their culture and civilisation. 

'- fairest of all streams, the Murga roves, 

Amongst Mcrou’s bright palaces and groves’. 

Thus sings Moore of the enchanting beauty of the Merv valley. 
The zenith was reached during the Arabian conquest, when a 
great dam was erected thirty-five miles south of the oasis, across 
the river Murgab, which brought the fertility of the earth to its 
full bloom. Later conquerors, of course, destroyed these blessings 
by neglecting to keep the dam in good repair. The tsarist rule com¬ 
pleted the destruction and when the revolution came it found 
Turkomania at its lowest ebb. 

Since the Red Star shone brightly over the arid land of Turko¬ 
mania, it has become the land of promise and adventure for the 
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young explorer. Children of Asia and Europe, comrades in suffer¬ 
ing and destiny, banded themselves together to bring prosperity to 
the land and explore its wealth. By 1937 three enormous dams 
were erected, studded with motor-power watering pumps, that in¬ 
creased the area under cultivation from a mere quarter of a million 
acres to over a million. Here, too, as in Uzbekistan, the white gold 
- cotton - takes first place, and Turkomania provides for unusual 
experiment as well. Geologists found that the river waters which 
lost themselves in the desert maintained sufficient concentration 
of moisture in the deep subsoil, and this led to the cultivation of 
trench farms. The desert farmers were taught how to dig deep 
trenches, often to many feet in depth, until a soil of sufficient 
moisture was reached that could maintain plantation life. At the 
bottom of this deep ravine artificial fertilisers were used that 
brought forth an unbelievable harvest of vegetables and root crops. 
Experiments completed, a variety of plants were pre-selected that 
could thrive on a low concentration of humidity and for the first 
time the Turkoman nomads could descend from their horses after 
crossing stretches of desert, stoop into the trenches and reach for 
succulent cucumbers and sweet melons. 

Jealousy can occasionally be,turned to a good purpose and when 
encouraged can certainly be the greatest incentive for the progress 
of man. The workers of Turkomania, not wishing to be outdone 
by the farmers, began energetically to reclaim the forgotten natural 
resources of the land. A rich basin of sodium sulphate was found 
and its exploitation brought forth industries that had never been 
seen there before. Magnificent glass objects dyed in various colours, 
metal smelting and pepper industry, all were the direct results of 
the reclamation of the sodium sulphate. And, of course, railroads 
were built, Amu Darya made navigable and the capital city, Ash¬ 
khabad, can truly boast of being a modern city of Central Asia. 

The most colourful and romantic industry, however, was and 
will remain the revival of the weaving of carpets. The carpets of 
Turkomania are as precious and as good as those of Bokhara and 
Persia, and their deep red colour is soft and their pattern delicate 
and beautiful, which makes them unique and a luxury sought 
after by collectors all over the world. The year 1939 saw an in¬ 
dustry of over 30,000 carpet weavers, united in one trade union, 
competing in friendly fashion to produce designs and more lasting 
colours. It is rumoured that one of the most cherished rooms in 
Joseph Stalin’s villa on the outskirts of Moscow is one covered 
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with carpets from Turkomania sent to him as a gift from his 
grateful people. And they might well be grateful, because although 
Lenin, as early as 1918, suggested that Turkomania’s natural 
wealth should be exploited to the full in order to bring prosperity 
and happiness to the people, it was only Joseph Stalin with his 
Five Year Plan who could bring this' grandiose scheme into 
fruition. 

Russians and Turkomans arc friends now. Nothing of the ven¬ 
geance of old remains but legends and melancholy songs. The 
proud descendants of the men who died at Geok Teppe are pleased 
to call themselves citizens of the Union. Their native poet, Vladi¬ 
mir Lugovskoi, could at last write in their own Turkoman lan¬ 
guage, with characters that were given them by the people of 
Moscow: 

‘Ye workmen of dry sand, water and earth, 

I will give up my soul for each one of you. 

God gave us in bondage, a land unique 
In the wide world, a land that many seef{. 

And now wc arc already knee-deep in the morass of the lands of 
Central Asia. We have sung their songs and told of their legends 
written in their own languages. Let us see then how this was all 
accomplished, what labour and endless struggle went into the 
creation of a new alphabet and a new culture. 

The new masters of Moscow decided first of all to show the 
peoples of Central Asia that they had no desire to assimilate them 
and make them into Russians. So alphabets were devised, using 
plxonetical sounds of the native languages, but transcribing them 
with Latin characters. No man on earth - even the greatest enemy 
of Moscow - could accuse them of an attempt to russify the Asiatic 
peoples. Literature and books were written for Uzbeks and Turko¬ 
mans, Tadjiks and Kazakhs; in other words, for all the peoples of 
Central Asia. For five and twenty years this policy was pursued 
with relentless courage and perseverance. Soon, however, difficul¬ 
ties began to amass. The new Latin alphabets had to be taught 
not only to the native peoples but also to the Russians who were 
in any way connected with them. Teachers, engineers, administra¬ 
tors, even ordinary people who took interest in Central Asian 
lands found diem selves at a disadvantage in not being able to read 
the new books and papers. Great confusion arose and finally the 
men of Kremlin were compelled to rectify this grave error, that is, 
to discard, the Latin letters and substitute for them the Russian 
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characters. Needless to say, both native peoples and Russians had 
to suffer anew; countless millions of books had to be destroyed 
and the people, old and young, had to start all over again to learn 
yet a new written language. By the undiminished enthusiasm of 
the people, one can assume that die newly found arrangement 
works much easier and that both Russians and natives are pleased 
with it. 

Lest we get the impression that all this new culture went through 
smoothly and easily, we are in honour bound to bring to light 
the horrors and suffering that the young generation went through 
when desiring to learn the ways of the new life, and read the songs 
and tales that appeared for the first time in book form. As was to 
be expected, the old and superstitious, headed by fanatic clergy, 
declared implacable war on the cravings of the young for free¬ 
dom and education. Let us enter the humble house of Maryka, a 
young girl of seventeen, who against the wish of her parents and 
husband decided to learn to read and write. When threats were in¬ 
effective, mother and father and husband substituted their threats 
with severe beatings, which went on for days, yet could not extin¬ 
guish the flame of desire for knowledge that burnt in the girl’s 
heart. Seeing that nought was of avail the young wife ran away 
to Samarkand and entered a boarding school. A sympathetic 
people’s court granted her the desired divorce. Now her family re¬ 
sorted to cunning and diplomacy and with honeyed promises of 
forgiveness they lured her into the house of a friend. There they 
bound her with ropes and led her to a lonely spot where no one 
could succour her. Then the champion of the new freedom was 
savagely murdered. Her head and limbs were severed from her 
body and left to the vultures abounding in the neighbourhood. 

The tale of Rahima is equally tragic in its details. Here the story 
begins with the notorious bride-money or kalym that was paid by 
her husband-to-be to her parents. Rahima, however, had heard of the 
new freedom and equality of rights and she ran away to hide with 
her sister in a nearby village. The village spy reported her hide-out 
to the outraged suitor, who in revenge forced his way into the 
house, raped young Rahima, and carried her off to live with him 
for days in the mountains. The new authorities of Bokhara inter¬ 
vened and Rahima was returned to her parents. Soon after she en¬ 
tered a school for young girls and in two years she learned all that 
was necessary to make her an enlightened and modern woman. 
Her happiness was complete; she even married her heart’s choice, 
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a young government official. For two years nothing was heard of 
the first suitor, but apparently revenge is eternal in the heart of 
the rejected lover, who did not miss the first opportunity that 
offered. During a family celebration of Rahima’s wedding anniver¬ 
sary the man hired some assassins and burst into the festivities, 
thus turning the evening of joy into a night of blood and mourn¬ 
ing. Both Rahima and her husband, and one of the sisters who 
dared to protest, were assassinated. 

It is then a great tribute and admiration that we can offer to 
the new generation of Turkestan, who never shirked from such 
fanatic atrocities but persevered in forging the links that went to 
bind the lands of Central Asia to their Mother Russia. 


CHAPTER SEVEN THE LAND OF TADJIKISTAN 

Once more in our talc of Turkestan wc come to a new name that 
Kremlin has given. It is Tadjikistan - one of the most beautiful 
and picturesque lands that make up the Soviet Union. Picturesque 
in names, history and legend. It is the land that is poetically known 
as the Roof of the World - the Pamirs. It is also the land from 
whose mountains the biblical rivers Amu Darya and Sir Darya de¬ 
rive their sources. It stands like a place set apart by the gods to 
harbour the most varied scenery man has ever beheld. To reach 
Tadjikistan from the surrounding valleys we must travel through 
foothills and winding mountain passes that are as picturesque as 
they are difficult and treacherous. Many a man has found his grave 
in the deep abysses that lie beneath, and the best way to reach 
safely the Roof of the World is to hire a native mule and leave it 
to the animal’s instinct to lead you to your destination. Geographi¬ 
cally, the Roof of the World rises like a huge tableland more than 
13,000 feet above sea level, thus offering seasons that range from 
subtropical heat in the bottom of the valley to arctic frost on the 
mountain peaks. And this is all experienced inside a few days. 

To commemorate the founder of the Republic of Tadjikistan - 
Joseph Stalin - the highest mountain peak is known as Stalin 
Peak, which with its 25,000 feet height rises in all its wild glory as 
the most majestic mountain in the Union of Soviet Republics. Its 
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slopes harbour eternal glaciers that are responsible for the first 
waters of Amu Darya, Sir Darya and the Zarafshan. Near one of 
the glaciers a new and well equipped meteorologic station has been 
built, the highest in the world. To reach it we must take an air 
journey that lasts for an hour and a half to a little place called 
Garm, and then complete it with the funicular to the observatory. 
Or, if we prefer the picturesque travelling of the Tadjiks, we 
mount a native mule and embark on a five days’ journey. 

Let us now travel with the engineers and labourers, ten years 
back, who were the first to reach the mountain peak and began to 
build the observatory. Everything, from food to the last stone and 
girder, had to reach, its destination on animals’ backs, mules and 
horses being preferred. An endless procession of labourers, scien¬ 
tists, poets and even film producers and actors, mingled together 
on the perilous journey. More often than not animals and men 
stuck knee-deep in mud and treacherous waters from nearby glac¬ 
iers. Ropes and iron hooks often had to be used to extricate 
stranded climbers. Ravines are crossed on hastily built bridges, so 
narrow that the rider’s own bent knees prevent him seeing the 
bridge. Bridges built of two tree trunks laid down and covered 
with branches and a layer of gravel, with no fastening, might be 
picturesque but could hardly be termed safe. Only the native mules 
and horses could pass over them, and then only when left com¬ 
pletely to their own instinct. Yet the journey continues day and 
night with occasional agonising shrieks piercing the darkness, 
telling the travellers that an unfortunate companion has lost his 
balance and has been hurled into the darkness of precipices thou¬ 
sands of feet deep. Tales of courage and perseverance crowd the 
history of the first journey; every bridge and every precipice speaks 
of some man or woman who have given their lives there. But more 
travellers come, all bent on success where others have failed. Year 
in and year out new roads forge their way through the mountains, 
new villages and towns spring up alongside them, and the life- 
giving waters that rush down to irrigate the fertile plains give to 
the air a freshness that is as pleasant as jasmine scent. Small rivu¬ 
lets that start from glaciers, instead of forming larger rivers, are 
often imprisoned by high rocks in the mountain fastness, thus 
forming beautiful crystal-like lakes up to two miles above sea level. 
Under the shade of the rich vegetation the weary traveller can re¬ 
fresh his thirst and appease his hunger with succulent trdut that 
abound in the waters. 
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Climbing up the mountain slopes of Tadjikistan, along one of 
the river valleys we behold the ever-changing aspect of the rich 
vegetation that reaches high up to the mountains. We begin with 
abundant rice fields that derive their nourishment from the fertile 
soil of the Zarafshan valley, which slowly recedes as we reach the 
height of 4,000 feet, when suddenly the scenery changes into end¬ 
less fields of corn, interspersed with orchards where peaches, grapes 
and water-melons grow. In no other place in the world does corn 
grow so high as on the Tadjikistan mountains, and we have to 
reach over 8,000 feet before we say good-bye to the last orchards 
of apricots, pears, almonds, walnuts, figs and dates, not to speak 
of the rich vineyards that provide one of the most potent and 
pleasant wines. Then we follow for miles beautiful forests of fir 
trees that sometimes reach a diameter of six feet and a height of 
over two hundred. And then above 12,000 feet we see the snow 
line marked where the kingdom of the glaciers begins. This is, 
then, the beautiful Tadjikistan that has been the lay motive of 
many a legend of past and present times. 

It is only natural that in mountains of such unsurpassable beauty 
a wild life as abundant as varied must be found. The snow leopard 
and the spotted panther, the wild cat and the bear, the cunning 
fox and the treacherous boar prowl through the forest or leap from 
crag to crag over the rocky summits of the Tadjikistan mountains, 
ever watching arid ever preying for unsuspecting victims that 
might venture unarmed into the depths of the forest. Here is still 
preserved the romantic hunting of old, where stocky mountaineers 
use falcons and eagles for their weapons. Across the blue lagoon 
of the Zarafshan valley we see ficrcc-looking Tadjiks riding placidly 
on their horses with trained falcons and eagles perched on their 
arms. The rapacious birds have their eyes hooded to keep them 
from distraction, but when a fox or a wild goat is sighted, or a 
mountain antelope crosses the path of the hunter, the hood is re¬ 
moved from tire head of the bird, who with a delirious screech 
leaves the arm of its master, makes a few circles round the victim 
and, like a flaming arrow, swoops down, killing the prey by the 
force of its fall. The only thing the hunter has to do is to reach 
the spot, retrieve the game and blind once more the eyes of the 
falcon and allow him to rest on his arm till the next kill. No 
wonder that endless maidens’ hearts have been broken by the 
romance that surrounds these mountain hunters, and no wonder 
that the falcon is worth more than a hundred sheep in price. 
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Such is the legendary landscape of Tadjikistan, but its great 
beauty is more than counter-balanced by the inaccessibility that 
these rocky mountains present. Never in history was man faced 
with such obstacles as when Moscow decided to bring this land 
into the fold of the Union. Only an undaunted courage and belief 
in destiny could have made the Russian engineers persevere in 
their incredible task, and if we travel along tire modern highways 
that skirt the mountain peaks, we can hardly believe that this is 
a human and not a divine creation. In the year 1937 roads were 
completed that brought together places and people for the first 
time since the creation of the earth, and to many a native the 
knowledge that the world consisted of more than their own little 
spot. Culture and civilisation progressed along these roads, not 
least to the secluded and isolated region known as Khorog. For 
some unknown reason this place, that was for centuries cut off 
from the rest of Central Asia, had been paying a tribute in gold to 
the Aga Khan, who styled himself the Mohammedan religious 
head of this Tadjik tribe. He could hardly rejoice at the progress 
and civilisation tit at built roads right to Khorog and robbed him 
of his annual tithe. 

To end our journey in Tadjikistan, let us cast a final glance at the 
richness of the soil of the country. From times immemorial shep¬ 
herds used a thick fluid which gurgled through the cracks of the 
rocky mountains to light the lamps for their dim hovels. It was only 
after the dawn of the Red Star that these springs were thoroughly 
investigated and an oil industry as prosperous as any in Russia was 
founded. The eve of the Great War in 1939 saw a yield of over 
30,000 tons of oil - not an insignificant amount for the defeat of 
the German invaders. Golci and silver, platinum and topaz, are no 
less important among the resources of Tadjikistan. And the Tad¬ 
jiks are changing fast from the most backward people in Central 
Asia into a progressive and cultured partner of the new Utopia. 
And the new national alphabet and the written word that is known 
to practically all of the one million inhabitants are an everlasting 
testimony of a success that is unique. 

In April of 1941 a ten days’ festival was inaugurated in Moscow 
to commemorate the revival of Tadjik art and culture. Dances and 
music, drama and comedy were performed by actors and musicians 
who but a few years previously were illiterate mountaineers of 
Tadjikistan. In the capital, Stalinabad, a new State Theatre was 
erected where ballet and opera in the true native fashion are de- 
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lighting the young generation. What better reason for Tadjiki¬ 
stan’s patriotism and sacrifices when they gave and are still giving 
in the cause of freedom. 


CHAPTER EIGHT KIRGHIZIA “ THE LAST HOME OF ADAM 

Perched on one of the highest plateaux of Central Asia is Kirg¬ 
hizia like a sentinel, ever watching and ever alert, between the 
dividing line of two great empires of Asia. On the east Kirghizia 
is bordered by the fringes of the celestial empire of China and on 
the west by the new republics of the Soviet Union, Uzbekistan, 
Tadjikistan and Kazakhstan. The scenery is similar to that of 
Tadjikistan but her people are unique. Proud and liberty-loving 
ICirghizians will tell you even now that their country has never, 
from the dawn of centuries, submitted to a foreign invader. They 
would rather die than acknowledge the rule of an invader. It was 
fifteen centuries before the era of Christ when Kirghizia was the 
birthplace of the fire-worshippers and formed a part of the mighty 
Zarathustrian Empire. Later it became the nucleus of the eastern 
Turkish Empire, and its capital, Osh, was the most cherished 
shrine of the Islamic faith, second only to Mecca. Even now on a 
clear cool morning one can see a rainbow of beautiful colours 
spanning the highest hill on which the town stands, and fanatical 
and devout worshippers claim to sec the past splendour of Takht-i- 
Suleyman - the throne of Solomon. It was on this grey granite, 
carved by nature’s forces into a mighty throne, that Solomon is 
supposed to have sat, overlooking the limitless extent of his do¬ 
mains. Here, too, the Queen of Sheba walked barefoot just for the 
pleasure of beholding the wise king of the jews. Later on other 
conqueiors came because Kirghizia is on the trade routes through 
which rich caravans wind their way into foothills and up and down 
the river gorges and mountain passes. Yet the proud Kirghizians 
acknowledge none other than their own god as supreme ruler of 
their destiny, whether he be Ahura Mazda of the fire-worshippers, 
the God of die Christians, or Allah the God of Islam. The trinity 
is identified with one Mighty Force diat keeps the rainbow over 
the throne of Solomon and gave the town of Osh to the first man 
to live is We must bow in reverence as we listen to some centen- 
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arian who in his inborn wisdom will tell the legend of the down¬ 
fall of Adam. It was Kirghizia, the nearest place to the Garden of 
Eden, that become the last home of the first man and woman, and 
it was Adam who built the city of Osh for his offsprings. Here, 
too, they were permitted to cover the shame of their nakedness. 
Archangel Gabriel descended from heaven and with his own hand 
gave to Adam ten silkworm cocoons and taught him how to tend 
them, and to Eve he taught the art of spinning silk thread. And so 
it came to pass that Osh became the oldest world settlement and 
the silk industry began there. 

And the legend tells us further that from Adam and Eve the 
Kirghizians learnt the native method of making silk thread and 
cloth. Up to very recent times, both women and men hatched the 
silkworm cocoons in small bags suspended either between the 
women’s breasts or under the armpits of men and infants. It took 
from five to twelve days for the cocoons to mature, and this primi¬ 
tive method of incubation went on from early spring' to late 
autumn. The long and cold winter months were occupied in spin¬ 
ning the actual thread In order to make his legend more plaus¬ 
ible, the story-teller will show you an amulet on a chain round his 
neck in which he himself has hatched silkworm cocoons in his 
youth. And as if to crown this intermingling of legend and his¬ 
tory, Kirghizia has been, from the creation of the world, the place 
where endless battles for religion and for conquest have been 
waged. The eternal struggle between evil and good, between the 
righteous and the wicked, is but a monument to the consumma¬ 
tion of the first murder. 

This is the material from which the new masters of Moscow 
have to mould the Republic of Kirghizia. The men, true to habit, 
resented the intrusion and it needed more than a decade of patient 
labour and diplomacy before the Kirghizians realised that the in¬ 
vaders were for their own good. 

First a thorough and systematic exploration was undertaken and 
the soil of Kirghizia revealed rich deposits of mercury, gold, radium 
and oil, not to speak of rare precious stones, antimony, tungsten 
and coal. By the year 1938 more than sixty million pounds were 
sunk in new industries and three years later tjie mining of coal 
rose to such a height that Kirghizia was rightly named by the 
Soviet scientists as the ‘stokehole of Central Asia’. Oil, too, is 
second to none in its quality and leads in quantity behind the Cau¬ 
casian and Kazakhstan oil wells. At the time of the German inva- 
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sion of European Russia, Kirghizia could bring into the war in¬ 
dustry more than a million tons of coal and over two million tons 
of oil annually. Not a small contribution to the winning of the 
war. 

Of course, together with these industries the ever-pressing pro¬ 
blem of roads and transport had to be solved, and although in 
1920 not a single modern road crossed Kirghizia one could travel 
in 1940 by motor and railroad to every town or place of import¬ 
ance. True to tradition, this accomplishment was celebrated with 
elaborate festivities, and the whole population of Kirghizia was 
spellbound at the newly established electric illumination of their 
houses and meeting places. The mountain precipices were the 
cheapest source for hydro-electric plants and Kirghizia soon be¬ 
came the generating station where over 30 million kilowatt-hours 
were provided annually, thus giving opportunity to other indus¬ 
tries such as cotton, silk and wool mills to spring like mushrooms 
across the width of Kirghizia. 

In parting, we have to pay homage, too, to the great agriculture 
and stock-raising that is being continuously expanded and modern¬ 
ised. The proverbial orchards of Central Asia found their natural 
home here, where plenty of water and an ideal climate are to be 
found. But wheat, rye, sugar beet and even rubber trees take their 
place in the long list of agricultural produce that the Kirghizians 
boast of. During the first two years of the German invasion Kirg¬ 
hizia contributed greatly to the supply of livestock for the needs of 
the Red Army, and scientists tell us that the country contributed 
nearly three million heads per year. 

The Kirghizians can now read their own books, written in their 
own language, and learn of all the achievements that the Red Star 
of Moscow has made possible. In more than 13,000 schools for 
boys and girls they are taught how to read and write, so that at 
the All Union Congress in 1940 the President of the Republic of 
Kirghizia could boast that there was not one illiterate person 
among the half million inhabitants of the country. Certainly, con¬ 
sidering that this has been achieved in just over one decade, the 
Kirghizians can truly say it is the greatest miracle that has been 
wrought in their ancient land, and can range with the wonders of 
the last resting place of Adam and Eve, with the cradle of Z;ira¬ 
tlin stra, and with the Throne of Solomon. 

As our tale is reaching its close and we are at the end of our 
journey across the Central Asian lands, we remain with a lasting 
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impression of the beauty of Kirghizia. Everything that goes into 
making this land one of the promised lands, with its fertile valleys, 
rich orchards, red-yellow cornfields, speaks of a culture and a new' 
lease of life that perhaps marks the true era in the history of Cen¬ 
tral Asia. But most of all, when we see the proud mountaineers 
riding across the hills and valleys on their Arabian horses, or send 
a last salute to women and children bent in their rich fields, we 
cannot feel but love and happiness permeating the air and the 
hearts of the people. 

What better example of the gratitude of these people who have 
found a new hope in the true comradeship of all men of Soviet 
Russia than the spontaneous contribution of all Kirghizia to the 
proud unconquered people of Leningrad. It was Kirghizia that 
sent the first train-load of gifts from the produce of the earth and 
goods from the factories, across the length of Russia and entered 
liberated Leningrad the day after the Red Army pierced the lines 
of the German besiegers and opened the road to ultimate victory. 


CHAPTER NINE FAREWELL 

Our hearts are full of grief and at the same time bursting with joy. 
We have traversed the centuries throughout the birth and life of 
Samarkand. We have travelled over dusty and ancient roads, that 
bore names such as the Golden Road, the Road of Alexander, and 
the more modern Iron Road, but all of them led to one destination 
- to the imperishable and eternal city of Samarkand. Grief filled 
our hearts when we saw the great Queen Semiramis at the head of 
her Assyrian Army devastating and slaying the peaceful inhabit¬ 
ants of the valley of Soghdiana. Grief and pain, like the travailing 
pain that heralds the birth of something great. And the grief 
turned into joy when, in the ashes of a smitten land, the founda¬ 
tions of Samarkand - the city that bore th'e name of the great 
queen - were laid. 

We did not stop there. We travelled across space and saw the 
appointed destiny of Samarkand unfold itself. Under our eyes it 
prospered, it became great, the mistress of Asia, and we thought 
at last that the people had found their true place on earth, But 
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that was not to be. That was only the dawn of yesterday, and the 
first rays of day saw the hordes of Ghenghis Khan and the flames 
that leaped around the city and reduced it to ashes. On the follow¬ 
ing night we heard the screeching of birds of prey and howling 
animals contesting for their share in the flesh of the dead people 
of Samarkand. Again we thought we had come to the end. But 
the night passed and a new day arose over the destiny of Samar¬ 
kand. The morning sun saw the shadow of the greatest of all con- 

S ierors, Timur the Lame, rebuilding the city, and we rejoiced 
roughout his reign in the happiness of his people. When wc re¬ 
call Timur’s past we remember the great days and the good; the 
remarkable men who went with him conquering the world, and 
the villains and bloodthirsty barbarians that raised pyramids of 
human skulls. The day closes with the decline of Samarkand, the 
Samarkand of the Golden Age, followed by a night that marked 
the dominion of the Russia of the tsars. 

This night, in its turn, fades away into the dim recesses of his¬ 
tory, and before the corning morrow we cast a glimpse at the first 
rays of the new sun of Moscow that has already pierced the air of 
Soghdiana. The brightness of the light of the Red Star presages a 
beautiful, sunny tomorrow. The people of Central Asia - the true 
descendants of Samarkand and its valley - are rejoicing in the 
message that is brought to them. And in saying farewell to Samar¬ 
kand we lift our eyes to the beautiful sky and acknowledge that 
it is the most pure and serene sky ever created by God. Our eyes 
fill with grateful tears in beholding the waning moon and stars 
that silently look over the fertile earth of Soghdiana. From houses 
and graves alike the voice of the people rises in a mighty choir, 
transported across the ether to the heavenly altar where the Creator 
o'f this happy land dwells. A choir of song and pi aycr, of thanks¬ 
giving and entreaty to the eternal God to preserve the newly found 
happiness and prosperity. 

Beautiful thou art, Oh sky of Soghdiana, be it night or day that 
graces thee; and truly thou art a divine creation ! When Asia was 
mistress of the world, thou, Samarkand, wert rightly chosen as her 
glorious throne; and when thy valiant heroes had found their 
graves, and thy monuments were destroyed, thou didst not des¬ 
pair, Hope was forever in thy heart, and in the shadows of thy 
tame didst thou; slvqnber - to rise again more glorious than ever 
under the eternal, immutable forgotten 



